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Moonrise in a Sussex wood. 


From a drawing by William H 











Gibraltar from the east with “cap” of clouds. 


TO INDIA WITH 


SOME TRAVELLING NOTES OF 


A SKETCH-BOOK. 


AN ARTIST AT THE DURBAR. 


BY L. 


T was one of the few days when no 
official spectacle called for one to 
get up at an unearthly hour and 

study traffic regulations in order to arrive 
at his destination with the minimum of 
delay, and it was possible to visit some 
of the outlying camps, where the various 
native contingents were situated; but 
when the Bombay chiefs to the south 
were encamped eight or nine miles from 
the Kashmir camp in the north, and 
Central India miles away westward, it 
was rather difficult to decide in which 
direction one should go. Fortunately an 
invitation to breakfast at one of the 
Punjaub camps relieved us of the responsi- 
bility of deciding which section of India 
we should visit first. 

Our way was along the Alipur road, the 
big main artery, where every hour of the 
day ox-carts and strings of camels jostle 
ekkas filled to overflowing with fat and 
complacent natives, who seem gifted with 
some special faculty for balancing them- 
selves on a few inches of splash-board ; 
tongas, too, with wretched ponies which 
decline to move at any other pace than 
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the gallop, and endless streams of trans- 
port and supply carts with mules that 


lean in upon each other at such an 
angle that you never cease wondering 
how they manage to keep their footing at 
all in the greasy state of the road when 
the 4A/sti-men have just watered it. Later 
in the day all the turmoil would be 
hidden in clouds of dust, but in the 
morning a cavalry escort would dash by 
without a single buckle or trapping being 
obscured from the view. A most wonderful 
sight, that Alipur Road—every race in 
India passing along, and always in a 
hurry. Here and there a block might 
occur for a few minutes, if some pony 
refused to pass an elephant resplendent 
in trappings of every hue, but usually the 
stream moved very smoothly. At every 
available spot by the wayside sweetmeat- 
sellers had erected the frailest of screens, 
and never seemed to lack customers, the 
native being rather like a bird in the 
matter of food, not eating much at a 
time, but wanting something very often. 
As we drew near the Frontier and 
Punjaub camps, one remarked the differ- 
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ence in the types seen on the road : tall, 
hook - nosed, fierce-looking men from 
Cabul and Peshawar, with high conical 
caps, with thick waistcoats or yellow fur- 
lined jackets over long shirts and baggy 
trousers; loutish overcoated tribes from 
Gilgit, looking more like Caucasians than 
inhabitants of India in their woollen 
caps and heelless boots, seeming to terrify 
the sight-seeing Babus, who wandered 
meekly hand in hand quite as interested 
as the English globe-trotter. 

The camps themselves were very 
different from the trim, orderly English 
camps, many of them being walled in with 
high canvas screens, and with formidable- 
looking gateways, guarded by many- 
coloured soldiery ; others were gay with 
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crescent-shaped knives, bearing axes, bows 
and arrows, spears, daggers and swords ; 
with their chain armour, breast-plates, 
and shields, they suggested a travelling 
museum rather than warriors. ‘The priests, 
though not quite so interesting, were very 
fine-looking men, many of them of great 
age. Later on in the Cashmir camp we 
saw their giant, a forlorn-looking being, 
seven feet nine inches in height. Poor 
fellow, I don’t think he was enjoying 
himself very much, and hobbling round 
the huge amphitheatre at the review of 


native retainers was about as much 
exertion as he was capable of. Here 
also were the devil-dancers from the 
Thibetan border, wearing grotesque 
masks, whose clumsy dancing suggested 





Sketch of Aden. 


festoons of coloured balls and candelabra, 
while one entrance was adorned by two 
large figures of warriors obviously German 
in origin, their appearance, which was 
evidently meant to be very imposing, 
being rather marred by the bronze colour- 
ing being chipped off the plaster in places. 
After breakfasting with the Political Agent, 
many things were shown us: state carriages 
of solid silver; fackis, or, as we call 
them, palanquins, draped in brilliant. green 
and peach-coloured silks with silver and 
gilt fringes and lined with the brightest 
pink, the long pole by which each was 
carried being formed from a single bamboo ; 
the fanatical Akali Sikhs were shown us, 
with their strange blue head-dresses, 


nearly three feet high, ornamented with 


the ravings of some virago in an East-End 
slum rather than anything diabolic. 

Every camp had something peculiar to 
itself : Kolah its zazas, almost nude swords- 
men, whose bodies are coloured yellow ; 
Rewar, its resplendent horsemen, whose 
steeds are covered with silver ornaments 
and hung with silk draperies, and from 
whose saddles hang heavy yaks’ tails. One 
of the most pleasing camps of all, more so 
from the charm of its people than from 
the decoration of the tents, was that of the 
Shan States of Upper Burma. They were 
delightful little people: even an official 
photographer, who was placing them in 
the most formal of groups, and who 
tortured them for over an hour in the 
regular professional photographer’s way, 
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A basket-seller. 
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Arab conjurer at Port Said. 
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A naja or swordsman. 





A study of anatomy at Aden, 
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One of the shrines in the caves of Elephanta. 
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The transport and supply mules’ favourite action. 


The Towers of Silence, Malabar Hill, Bombay, where the Parsees leave their dead to be devoured by the vultures, 
shown on the roof of the buildings. 
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failed to damp their cheerfulness, although 
they hastened to divest themselves of 
their stiff state garments the moment the 
operation was over. ‘They were genuinely 
delighted when one of our party accepted 
the national ‘ whacking white cheroot,” 
closely resembling a Roman candle, and 
smoked it. 

The princess, moreover, preferred art 
to photography. ‘Everybody ‘took’ 
them,” she said, ‘‘ but they never saw the 
proofs, while a sketch could be seen at 
once.” A most wise lady, who, we learnt, 
takes a great interest in the management 
of the State. Long may she flourish, 

In the afternoon, in addition to the 
usual polo, this day saw the final of the 
International Cup. There were to be some 
exhibition games by the Manipur teams, 
the originators of the polo game, also the 
Gilgit polo-players were going to show us 
their variety of the sport. From the 
spectacular point of view the interest in the 
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The Cashmir giant. 


Manipur players was chiefly in the curious 
appearance of their tiny ponies, almost 
buried under huge saddles with curved 
flaps to guard their feet, and woollen balls 
attached to every part of their bridles ; on 
the other hand, the Gilgit teams played 
a game that had to be seen to be believed. 
Starting from the end of a narrow course 
boarded in at the sides, some twenty 
galloped headlong down the field, the 
leading man holding the ball and throwing 
it up into the air when half-way between 
the goals. From that moment the whole 
field became a pandemonium of galloping 
ponies and excited men, who worked with 
arms and legs, and who seemed capable 
of anything except falling off. How any 
of them escaped destruction was a marvel, 
but their usual custom is to play the game 
up and down their own streets, so ponies 
and men are used to charging at full 
speed against a wall with an excited 
crowd following them up. How the 
ponies stood twenty minutes of the game 
was little short of miraculous. One or 
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Manipur polo-player. 






The Babu wnhotographer. 
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Rewari horseman. 







The Rajput national dress. 
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two falls there were, but neither horse nor 
rider seemed at all inconvenienced by 
them. ‘The game over, four of the players 
danced a national dance with much 
solemnity, the musicians becoming more 
and more excited as the dancers’ postures 
and leaps became slower. 

Legitimate polo seemed very slow after 
this, but a Babu photographer in lemon 
yellow, who planted himself in goal to 
snapshot the game was a sight for the 
gods. So, after reviving ourselves with 
tea at the Club, we drove back in the 
twilight through the quiet camps, never 
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so pretty as now, to our own lines, where 
the camp officer, who toils unceasingly for 
our comfort, who is ready to answer any 
question however absurd, or to listen to 
any foolish complaint, or to advise on the 
hundred-and-one matters that puzzle us, 
is still deep in piles of papers, endless 
accounts, orders from the people in high 
places to accomplish the impossible, and 
yet manages to preserve an unfailing 
cheerfulness throughout. 

It may have been an “ off” day for us, 
but for him the Durbar is anything but a 
round of pleasure. 








in the shade. 



































BY E. 





SOFT rain was falling. Umbrellas 
swayed and gleamed in the light 
of the street lamps. The bright- 

ness of the shop windows reflected itself 

in the muddy mirror of the wet pave- 
ments. A miserable night, a dreary night, 

a night to tempt the wretched to the 

glimmering Embankment, and thence to 

the river, hardly wetter or cleaner than 
the gutters of the London streets. Yet 
the sight of these same streets was like 
wine in the veins to a man who drove 
through them in a hansom piled with 

Gladstone bags and P. and O. trunks. 

He leaned over the apron of the hansom 

and looked eagerly, longingly, lovingly at 

every sordid detail—the crowd on the 
pavement, its haste as intelligible to him 
as the rush of ants when their hill is 
disturbed by the spade—the glory and 
glow of the corner public-houses, the 
shifting dance of the gleaming wet 
umbrellas. It was England, it was 

London, it was home; and _ his heart 

swelled till he felt it in his throat. After 

ten years—the dream realised, the longing 

appeased. London, London, London ! 
His cab, delayed by a red newspaper 

cart jammed in altercative contact with 

a dray full of brown barrels, paused in 
Cannon Street. The eyes that drank in 
the scene perceived a familiar face 
watching on the edge of the pavement 
for a chance to cross the road under the 
horses’ noses—the face of one who ten 
years ago had been the slightest of 
acquaintances. Now time and home- 
longing juggled with memory till the face 
seemed that of a friend. To meet a 
friend—this did indeed round off the 
scene of the home-coming. ‘The man in 
the cab threw back the doors and leapt 
out. He crossed under the very nose- 
bag of a stationed dray-horse. He wrung 
the friend—last seen as an acquaintance— 
by the hand, The friend caught fire at 
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OFF A SCENE. 








the contact. Any passer-by, who should 
have been spared a moment for observa- 
tion by the cares of umbrella and top-hat, 
had surely said “ Damon and Pythias ” 
and gone onward smiling in sympathy 


with friends long severed and at last 
reunited. 
The little scene ended in a cordial 


invitation from the impromptu Damon, 
on the pavement, to Pythias of the cab, 
to a little dance that evening, at Damon’s 
house, out Sydenham way.  Pythias 
accepted with enthusiasm, though, at his 
normal temperature, he was no dancing 
man. The address was noted, hands 
clasped again with strenuous cordiality, 
and Pythias regained his hansom. It 
set him down at the hotel from which, 
ten years before, he had taken cab to 
Fenchurch Street station. The menu of 
his dinner had been running in his head 
like a poem all through the wet, shining 
streets. He ordered, therefore, without 
hesitation : 
Oxtail Soup. 
Fried Sole. 
Roast Beef and Horseradish. 
Boiled Potatoes. Brussels Sprouts, 
Cabinet Pudding. 
Stilton. Celery. 


The cabinet pudding was the waiter’s 
suggestion. Anything that called itself 
‘pudding ” would have pleased as well. 
He dressed hurriedly, and when the soup 
and the wine card appeared together 
before him he ordered draught bitter 
a pint. “And bring it in a tankard,” 
said he. 

The drive to Sydenham was, if possible, 
a happier dream than had been the drive 
from Fenchurch Street to Charing Cross. 
There were many definite reasons why he 
should have been glad to be in England, 
glad to leave behind him the hard work 
of his Indian life, and to settle down as a 
landed proprietor. But he did not think 
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The whole soul and 
were filled and suffused 
transfuses the blood of 


of anything definite. 
body of the man 
by the glow that 
the schoolboy at the end of term. 

The lights, the striped awning, the red 
carpet of the Sydenham house thrilled 
and charmed him. Park Lane could 
have lent them no further grace—Bel- 
grave Square no more subtle witchery. 
This was England, England, England ! 

He went in. The house was pretty 
with lights and flowers. There was 
music. The soft-carpeted stair seemed 
air as he trod it. He met his host,— 
was led up to girls in blue and girls in 
pink, girls in satin and girls in_ silk- 
muslin,—wrote brief précis of their toilets 
on his programme. ‘Then he was brought 
face to face with a tall, dark-haired woman 
in white. ~ His host’s voice buzzed in 
his ears, and he caught only the last 
words—“ old friends.” Then he was 
left staring straight into the eyes of the 
woman who ten years ago had been the 
light of his—the woman who had jilted 
him, the woman his vain longing for 
whom had been the spur to drive him 
out of England. 

“May I have another?” was all he 
found to say after the bow, the con- 
ventional request, and the scrawling of 
two programmes. 

“Yes,” she said. 

And he took two more. 

The girls in pink and blue and silk 
and satin found him a good but silent 
dancer. On the opening bars of the 
eighth waltz he stood before her. ‘Their 
steps went together like song and tune, 
just as they had always done; and the 
touch of her hand on his arm thrilled 
through him in just the old way. He 
had indeed come home. 

There were definite reasons why he 
should have pleaded a headache, or 
influenza, or any lie, and have gone away 
before his second dance with her; but 
the charm of the situation was too great. 
The whole thing was so complete. On 
his very first evening in England—to meet 
her! He did not go, and half way 
through their second dance he led her 
into the little room, soft-curtained, soft- 
cushioned, soft-lighted, at the bend of 
the staircase. 

Here they sat silent, and he fanned 
her, and he assured himself once more 
that she was more beautiful than ever. 
Her hair, which he had known in short 
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fluffy curls, lay in soberly waved masses, 
but it was still bright and dark like a 
chestnut from the husk. Her eyes were 
the same, and her hands. Her mouth 
only had changed. It was a sad mouth 
now, in repose; and he had known it 
so merry. Yet he could not but see 
that its sadness added to its beauty. 
The lower lip had been, perhaps, too 
full, too flexible. It was set now, not in 
sternness, but in a dignified self-control, 
He had left a Greuze girl; he found a 
Madonna of Bellini’s. Yet those were the 
lips he had kissed—the eyes that ig 

The silence had grown to the point 
of embarrassment. She broke it, with his 
eyes on her. “Well?” she said; “tell 
me all about yourself.” 

“'There’s nothing much to tell. My 
cousin’s dead, and I’m a_ full-fledged 
baronet with estates and things. I’ve 
done with the gorgeous East, thank 
God! But you—tell me about yourself.” 

“What shall I tell you?” She had 
taken the fan from him and was furling 
and unfurling it. 





“Tell me”-—he repeated the words 
slowly—‘“‘tell me the truth! It’s all 
over; nothing matters now. But I’ve 


always been—well, curious. ‘Tell me 
why you threw me over!” 

He yielded, without even the form of 
a struggle, to the impulse which he only 
half understood. What he said was 
true: he Aad been—well, curious; though 
it was long since anything alive, save 
vanity, which is immortal, had felt the 
sting of that curiosity. But now, sitting 
beside this beautiful woman who had 
been so much to him, the desire to 
bridge over the years —to be once more 
in relations with her outside the con- 
ventionalities of a ball-room—to take 
part with her in some scene, discreet, 
yet flavoured by the past with a delicate 
poignancy, came upon him like a strong 
man armed. It held him, but through 
a veil, and he did not see its face. If 
he had seen it it would have shocked 
him very much. 

“Tell me,” he said, softly; “tell me 
now—at last.” 

Still she was silent. 

“Tell me,” he said again: “why did 
you do it? How was it you found out 
so very suddenly and surely that we 
weren’t suited to each other ?—that was 
the phrase, wasn’t it ?” 

“Do you really want to know ? 


It’s 





THE LITERARY SENSE. 


not very amusing, is it—raking out dead 
fires ?” 

‘Ves, I do want to know. I’ve wanted 
it every day since,” he said, earnestly. 
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cut him, whoever he is, and stay here 
and tell me. I think I have a right to 


ask that of you.” 
“ Oh—rights!” she said. 


* But it’s 


“ Girls in satin and girls in silk.” 


“ As you say, it’s all ancient history. But 
you used not to be stupid. Are you sure 
the real reason never occurred to you ?” 

“Never! What was it ?>—Yes, I know 
the next waltz is beginning. Don’t go: 


quite simple. I threw you over, as you 
call it, because I found out you didn’t 
care for me.” 

“ J—not care for you ?” 

“ Exactly.” 
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** But even so—if you believed it (but 
how could you? how could you ?)—even 
so, why not have told me? why not have 
given me achance ?” His voice trembled. 

Hers was firm. “I was giving you a 
chance, and I wanted to make sure that 
you would take it. If I’d just said, ‘ You 
don’t care for me,’ you’d have said, ‘Oh 
yes, I do,’ and we should have been just 
where we were before.” 

“Then it wasn’t that you were tired of 
me?” 

“Oh no,” she said, sedately ; “it wasn’t 
that.” 

“Then you-—did you réally care for 
me still, even when you sent back the 
ring and wouldn’t see me, and went to 
Germany, and wouldn’t open my letters, 
and all the rest of it?” 

“Oh yes,” she laughed lightly. “I 
loved you frightfully all that time. It 
does seem odd now, to look back on, 
doesn’t it? But I nearly broke my heart 
over you.” 

“Then why the devil— 

“You mustn’t swear,” she interrupted ; 
“T never heard you do that before. Is 
it the Indian climate ?” 

‘“Why did you send me away?” he 
repeated. 

‘Don’t I keep telling you?” Hertone 
was impatient. “I found out you didn’t 
care, and—and I’d always despised people 
who kept other people when they wanted 
to go. And I knew vou were too 
honourable, generous, soft-hearted—what 
shall I say ?—to go for your own sake ; 
so I thought, for your sake, I would make 
you believe you were to go for mine.” 

** So you lied to me?” 

“Not exactly. We weren’t suited— 
since you didn’t love me.” 

“ J didn’t love you?” he echoed again. 

“And somehow I’d always wanted to 
do something really noble—and I’d never 
had the chance. So I thought if I set 
you free from a girl you didn’t love, and 
bore the blame myself, it zvou/d be rather 
noble. And so I did it.” 

‘And did the consciousness of your own 
nobility sustain you comfortably?” The 
sneer was well sneered. 

**Well—not for long,” she admitted. 
“You see, I began to doubt after awhile 
whether it was really my nobleness after 
all. It began to seem like some part in 
a play that I’d learned and played—don’t 
you know those sort of dreams where you 
seem to be reading a book and acting the 
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story in the book at the same time? It 
was a little like that after a while, and I 
got rather tired of myself and my noble- 
ness, and I wished I’d just told you and 
had it all out with you, and both of us 
spoken the truth and parted friends, 
That was what I thought of doing at first. 
But then it wouldn’t have been noble ; 
and I really did want to be noble—just 
as some people want to paint pictures or 
write poems or climb Alps. Come—take 
me back to the ball-room. It’s cold here 
in the past.” 

But how could he let the curtain be 
rung down on a scene half-finished, and 
so good a scene? 

“Ah no: tell me,” he said, laying his 
hand on hers; “why did you think I 
didn’t love you?” 

“T knew it. Do you remember the 
last time you came to see me? We 
quarrelled—we were always quarrelling, 
but we always made it up. We made it 
up that day, but you were still a little bit 
angry when you went away. And then I 
cried, like a fool. And then you came 
back, and—you remember-——” 

“Go on,” he said. He had bridged 
the ten years, and the scene was going 
splendidly. ‘‘Go on: you must go on.” 

*“You came and knelt down by me,” 
she said, cheerfully ; “it was as good as 
a play. You took me in your arms and 
told me you couldn’t bear to leave me 
with the slightest breath between us. You 
called me your heart’s dearest, I remember, 
a phrase you’d never used before, and 
you said such heaps of pretty things to 
me! And at last, when you had to go, you 
swore we should never quarrel again—and 
that came true, didn’t it ?” 

“Ah! but why?” 

“Well, as you went out I saw you pick 
up the gloves off the table, and I new.” 

“ Knew what ?” 

“Why, that it was the gloves you had 
come back for, and not me—only when 
you saw me crying you were sorry for 
me, and determined to do your duty 
whatever it cost you. Don’t! What's 
the matter?” 

He had caught her wrists in his and 
was scowling angrily at her. 

** Good God ! was that all? I did come 
back for you. I never thought of the 
damned gloves. I don’t remember them. 
If I did pick them up it must have been 
mechanically, and without noticing. And 
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you ruined my life for ¢hat! 































He was genuinely angry ; he was back 
in the past, where he had a right to be 
angry with her. Her eyes grew soft. 

“Do you mean to say that I was 
wrong—it was all my fault—you did love 
me ?” 

“Love you?” he said roughly, throwing 
her hands from him—“ of course I loved 
you. I shall always love you ; I’ve never 
left off loving you. It was you who didn’t 
love me. It was all your fault.” 

He leaned his elbows on his knees 
and his chin on his hands. He was 
breathing deeply. ‘The scene had swept 
him along in its quickening flow. He 
shut his eyes and tried to catch at some- 
thing to steady himself, some rope by 
which he could pull himself to land again. 

Suddenly an arm was laid on his neck, 
a face laid against his face ; lips touched 
his hand—and her voice, incredibly 
softened, and tuned to the key of their 
love’s dear overture, spoke : 

“Oh, forgive me! Dear, forgive me ! 
If you love me still—it’s too good to be 
true—but if you do (ah, you do!) forgive 
me, and we can forget it all. Dear, for- 
give me—I love you so!” 

He was quite still, quite silent. 

“Can’t you forgive me?” she began 
again. 

He suddenly stood up.“ I’m married,” 
he said. He drew a long breath, and 
went on hurriedly, standing before her, 
but not looking at her. “I can’t ask 
you to forgive me—I shall never forgive 
myself.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” she said, and she 
laughed: ‘“‘I—I wasn’t serious. I saw 
you were trying to play the old comedy, 
and I thought I had better play up to 
you. If I’d known you were married— 
but it was only your glove, and we’re such 
old acquaintances! ‘There’s another 
dance beginning. Please go—lI’ve no 
doubt my partner will find me.” 

He bowed, gave her one glance, and 
went. Half way down the stairs he 
turned and came back. She was still 
sitting as he had left her. The angry 
eyes she raised to him were full of tears. 
She looked as she had looked ten years 
before, when he had come back to her, 
and the accursed gloves had_ spoiled 
everything. He hated himself. Why 
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had he played with fire and raised 
this ghost to vex her? It had been 
such pretty fire, and such a_ beautiful 
ghost. But she had been hurt—he had 
hurt her. She would blame herself 
now for that old past: as for the new 
past—so lately the present—it would not 
bear thinking of. 

The scene must be rounded off some- 
how. He had let her wound her pride, 
her self-respect. He must heal them. 
The light touch would be best. 

“Look here,” he said, “I just wanted 
to tell you that I knew you weren’t 
serious just now. As you say, it was 
nothing, between two such old friends. 
And, and——” He sought about for some 
further consolation. III inspired, with the 
touch of her lips still on his hand, he 
said: ‘“‘And about the gloves. Don’t 
blame yourself about that. It was not 
your fault. You were perfectly right. 
It was the gloves I came back for.” 

He left her then, and next day journeyed 
to Scotland to rejoin his wife, of whom 
he was, by habit, moderately fond. He 
still keeps the white glove, and at first 
reproached himself whenever he looked 
at it. But now he only sentimentalises 
over it now and then, if he happens to be 
a little under the weather. He feels that 
his foolish behaviour at that Sydenham 
dance was almost atoned for by the 
nobility with which he tried to spare her, 
the light, delicate touch with which he 
rounded off the scene. 

He certainly did round it off. By a 
few short easy words he accomplished 
three things. He destroyed an ideal of 
himself which she had cherished for years. 
He killed a pale bud of hope which she 
had loved to nurse—the hope that per- 
haps in that old past it had been she 
who was to blame, and not he, whom she 
loved. He had trampled in the mud the 
living rose which would have bloomed 
her life long—the belief that he had 
loved—did love her: the living rose that 
would have had magic to quench the 
fire of shame kindled by that unasked 
kiss, a fire that frets for ever like hell- 
fire, burning, but not consuming, her self- 
respect. 

He did, without doubt, round off the 
scene. 











founded the Social Union out of 

which grew the Catholic Settle- 
ments now established in various parts 
of London. For many reasons the title 
of “Social Union” has been dropped of 
late, His Eminence having thought it 
better, now that the work was well ex train, 
to amalgamate it with another well-known 
Catholic institution—“‘ The Ladies of 
Charity of St. Vincent 
de Paul.” 


| T was in 1893 that Cardinal Vaughan 
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many ladies were there also, and the 
different districts where these Social 
Union clubs were to be started were 
allotted among those willing to undertake 
them. 

When it came to my turn, and I was 
asked where I should like to open a club, 
I replied that the position was perfectly 
indifferent to me, as I had no desire to 
go to one part of London more than 
another, and had _ no 
home ties to hinder me, 





The idea which Car- 
dinal Vaughan had in 


mind, when in 1893 he 
started the Social Union, 
was to preserve the faith 
and to arrest the danger- 
ous leakage which takes 
place when Catholic 
children leaving school 
have to go to work in the 
factories and workshops 
which are mostly kept by 
Protestants and Jews. 
There they find them- 
selves in an atmosphere 
of indifference and un- 
belief, and if left to them- 
selves and no longer in 
touch with any Catholic 
element are easily led 
away to think lightly of 





the obligations imposed [atpeseaae” — wae 
The Duchess of Newcastle. 


on them by their faith, 
and to drift unconsciously 
into the easy-going ways of those around 
them. “If,” so thought the Cardinal, 
all these Catholic girls could be brought 
together at the end of their day’s work 
under some Catholic influence, they would 
then form a Catholic social element in 
which the needed recreations would be 
offered to them, unattended by any danger 
to their faith.” 

I well remember the day on which I 
decided to devote the remainder of my 
life to the work. I was absolutely free 
from home ties, so it was only natural 
that I should respond to the Cardinal’s 
call. 

There was a large meeting at the Arch- 
bishop’s house, which I attended. A great 





but I was willing to go 
where it was thought I 
might be most useful. I 
was then told that of all 
London districts White- 
chapel was in the greatest 
disrepute, owing to the 
exploits of Jack the 
Ripper. 

“Very well,” I replied, 
“then I will go to 
Whitechapel.” 

Already a Girls’ Club 
had been started by two 
ladies; and having my- 
self very little experience 
of the work, I joined 
them, and used to go 
down several evenings 
in the week, till I 
realised how difficult. it 
would be to come down 
night after night from 
the West End, with a 
long and wearisome journey home after- 
wards. Moreover, I appreciated how 
much more perfectly the work could be 
done on the spot, so I conceived the 
idea of taking a house. 

But as this would entail living in the 
East End all the year round, the plan had 
to be well considered. It had, however, 
the full sanction of the Cardinal. 

After having overcome the many diffi- 
culties in finding a suitable home in that 
part of London, we at last succeeded 
in securing a small place in St. Mark’s 
Street, not far from the church, and there 
settled down, myself and two other 
workers. ‘To each of us was allotted a 
district, which we were to visit under the 
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supervision of one of the Fathers of the 
Mission, who kindly took us round and 
introduced us to all the people. We 
were everywhere received with great joy, 
for, if the poor of various denominations 
had been largely visited and helped, until 
then no Catholic lay visitor had ever 
been seen ; and with the warm-heartedness 
which characterises the Irish, we were 
at once made to understand how pleased 
they were to have 
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street is 


the lined with men, women 
and children eager to see the stalwart 
figures of their countrymen marching past 
as they return to the Tower. 


And how imposing, how full of 
memories for all alike, is the Tower of 
London itself! Once the very centre 


of Court life, when the barges rowed up 
the river, bringing sometimes a crowned 
head as an honoured guest, sometimes 

a poor prisoner des- 





their share in the 
general interest 
shown in the poorer 
classes of the great 
Metropolis. 

After a while we 
started a Mothers’ 
Meeting, and opened 
a Boys’ Club. In 
1896 the house be- 
came too small as 
the number of 
workers _ increased, 
and I took a larger 
one, which we called 
St. Anthony’s, in 
Great Prescot Street, 
and which we put 
under the protection 
‘of that great Fran- 
ciscan saint so well 
known as the friend 
of the poor. 

The surroundings 
of my new home in 
the Whitechapel dis- 
trict of London are 
not without interest. 
The Catholic church 
in Great Prescot 
Street was built some 
thirty years ago in 
honour of the English 
martyrs who gave 
their lives for the 
faith on Tower Hill. 








tined never to leave 
those walls again! 
Many a house in 
that vicinity, now 
tenanted by the very 
poor, still shows signs 
of past grandeur. 
The inhabitants of 
this part!of London 
are mostly waterside 
labourers, anddepend 
for their daily bread 
on the ships that un- 
lade and lade again 
in the many wharves 
and docks that line 
the river—a_ precari- 
ous living, and one 
which accounts for 
the deep poverty of 
most of our people. 
The better-to-do 
class are tailors and 
tailoresses who work 
for the City shops, 
earning more or less 
as trade is slack 
brisk, but who can 
hardly hope to do 
anything more than 
live from hand to 
mouth, for the rents 
are excessive and the 
families generally 
numerous, 








The very spot of 
their execution — is 
marked by a stone, and is only a few 
minutes’ walk from the church dedicated 
to their memory. The Tower itself is 
included in the parish, and when the Irish 
Guards happen to be quartered there, 
they all come up with their band to the 
halé-past ten o’clock mass on Sunday, 
filling the church with a brilliant blaze 
of scarlet. Unfailing sympathy and curi- 
Osity greet them Sunday after Sunday, and 





The house in Whitechapel, 


In the early days 
of my life in the East 
End it was difficult 
giving to everybody 
who asked me. It seemed terrible to 
me that I should go from house to 
house along those miserable streets, see- 
ing the people in want and leaving them 
so, while we ourselves had everything 
we could possibly require. But our good 
friends the priests, who knew the neigh- 
bourhood better than we did, scolded 
me effectually. I limit myself now to 


to prevent myself 
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systematic charities, and give, I believe, 
with a truer kindness than then, when it 
was very much a matter of giving to the 
person who could tell the strongest story. 
I am always glad to award school prizes, 
distribute gifts of clothing and assist the 
sick, these being some of the charities 
which naturally arise in our settlement 
work, 

Amongst the treats which we sometimes 
give our mothers and girls, one of the 
most appreciated is a day in the country. 
To walk across the fields and to inhale 
the fresh balmy air must indeed be a treat 
to those who live the whole year in the 
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Whitechapel is perhaps as much of an 
education to us who are privileged to 
come and work in it as we are to White- 
chapel. It is certain to change our point 
of view. I am truly of the opinion that 
there is less immorality on the Whitechapel 
side of London than there is on the May- 
fair side. Society people (using the term 
“society” in its very limited sense) never 
come to the slums for more than an 
evening Club meeting or to give their 
services In some concert. And even the 
men and women who do these things are 
comparatively few. ‘Those who actually 
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The “hall-way” of St. Anthony’s House. 


squalor of East London. We therefore 
take our mothers and girls down to Wood- 
ford, where I myself have a house, and 
where they spend the whole day. They 
dine and have tea on the lawn, and dance 
with great entrain their Irish jigs to the 
sound of a barrel-organ. Benediction 
and a short address in the Franciscan 
church which adjoins the house closes the 
day, to which those poor weary workers 
always look forward with great expecta- 
tion. 

I never quite realised the value of 
money until I came to live in Whitechapel. 
I have learned to be grateful for every 
penny I am able to give away. After all, 





attempted solution of social problems 
are seldom “society” people. Life in the 
East End necessitates the renunciation of 
so-called society; I might almost say 
that the desire for such an existence as 
ours comes only to the more seriously 
minded. 

Doubtless the conditions which make 
the permanent relief of the poor in 
London seem at times an almost hopeless 
task exist in America too. But we have 
the additional difficulty of having allowed 
our poverty to grow old. ‘To uproot it 1s 
indeed difficult. Girls’ clubs, mothers’ 
meetings, visiting the Catholic families— 
these and other things we keep on doing 














must have their influence, but London’s 
submerged half is deeply submerged. 

The girls who frequent our Club work 
for the most part in factories as cigarette 
makers, labellers, etc. ‘Their wages are 
small, their hours of work are long. All 
suffer more or less under the sweating 
system which just allows them to earn 
enough for the barest necessities of exist- 
ence. The hardest lot falls to those who 
can do nothing better than carry to and 
fro heavy parcels of clothing made by the 
home-working tailors for the City shops : 
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Another 


precarious livelihood since then. 
great evil exists in the fact that the 
children as they grow up are never taught 
any trade. ‘The moment they leave 
school and obtain their labour certificates 
parents put them to whatever work will 
bring in a few shillings to contribute to 
the immediate need. In the rarest cases 


only—even when the chance becomes 
available—will parents consent to the 
temporary sacrifice of allowing their 


children to 
year. 


be apprenticed, even for a 
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The ‘' garden" of St. Anthony's House. 


pale-faced, tired-looking girls, weighed 
down by the load they carry with aching 
limbs and weary feet. Everywhere it is a 
hard struggle for life, made still more 
difficult by the steady influx of foreigners, 
mostly Jews, who flock to the great centre 
in the hopes of making a fortune. 

But, besides the heavy rents and the 
foreign invasion, the influence of the great 
strike, which deflected trade to an 
enormous extent from the port of London, 
must not be forgotten. Dockers, at all 
times casual labourers, make an even more 





At the same time, it would scarcely be 
fair not to acknowledge that drink is at 
the root of most of the misery one meets 
with among the poor of London. If 
neither of the parents drink, the home is 
kept together and the children have a fair 
chance in life. Poverty it still is. Scarce 
food, of which bread and butter—if you 
can call it butter !—and tea are the chief 
components, is all that can be got. Still 
the family manages to weather the storm, 
and to exist somehow until the time when 
the children leave school and go to work, 
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Then things get easier, and perhaps a few 
brighter days are in store. 

But when one of the parents drinks, or, 
as is too often the case, both drink, it is 
easy to imagine in what kind of a home 


the poor little ones are brought up. ‘The 
school is then the only chance left them ; 
there they are away from the squalor of 
their one room, and often a daily dinner 
is provided for the poorer ones, or a 
breakfast —which alas! isa thing unknown 
to many. ‘The Sisters who have charge of 
the schools, and who visit the parents of 
the little ones on a Sunday morning, know 
each child’s history. 

As to whether these Settlements can be 
considered the last expression of charita- 
ble endeavour, as to whether they will 
be a permanency or merge into some 
more perfect form, time alone can show. 
But we have no fear, at least so far as 
Catholic Settlements are concerned, of the 
danger of Institutionalism which is said to 
threaten those of America, because our 
Settlements are for the most part in the 
hands of private individuals. 

In our daily contact with cases ot 
poverty, we often have to deal with non- 
sectarian workers. Of these, the best 
known in London is the Charity Organisa- 
tion Society. ‘They have weekly meetings 
at which members of the Church of 
England, Wesleyans, Roman Catholics, 
and others are present, and at which 
are submitted the various deserving cases 
that come under notice for relief. This 
society, being responsible to its donors 
for the money spent in help, investigates 
minutely each case, helping consequently 
only those who have tried to help them- 
selves—a just principle, no doubt, but 
one which must necessarily exclude many 
of the poorest among our very poor, who 
are not always unimpeachable any more 


than their richer brethren. Moreover, 
all religious denominations when they 


help materially have a higher motive in 
view, and always hope that by so doing 
they may bring these afflicted ones to 
recognise in the human hand that helps 
them the goodness of a watchful Provi- 
dence. 

It is a difficult thing, not to say an 
impossible one, to be able to see clearly 
how much good may have been done by 
the Settlements ; but to a certainty, as 
Catholics, we may say that good has been 
done. It has been as it were a great 
awakening, for, after so many years of 
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unrecognition, Catholics coming thus into 
contact with one another, both rich and 
poor have fully realised the fact that they 
are a large body with great needs and 
unhappily but small funds to meet those 
needs. Heavily indeed upon Catholic 
England weighs the necessity of building 
churches and schools, of helping innumer- 
able poor members of the Church, of 
giving the girls and boys those advantages 
which all the richer and more numerous 
Protestant sects have in such abundance. 
It can well be said that all give to the 
utmost, and that which with the better 
situated is only pure duty becomes a 
touching sacrifice on the part of the very 
poor. How often does one see them 
adopt some orphan child and share with 
it the scanty food which is hardly sufficient 
for their own family ; and they seem to 
think it quite natural to do so, Im- 
provident it may be deemed by those who 
love to calculate the pros and cons of 
every charitable act, but at all events it 
is an improvidence which springs from a 
deep-rooted feeling of human pity in those 
who know by bitter experience what it is 
to be hungry and cold, and who, putting 
aside the wisdom of this world, trust in 
Providence for their reward. 

One of the most lovable traits ot the 
Irish Catholics is their untiring devotion 
to their church. ‘To them the church is 
their highest interest in life. ‘Their homes 
may be squalid, but to the church they 
will give their last penny, and in it they 
feel at home, for all can point to some 
part—pulpit, statue, or altar—which was 
given by them and paid for with their 
hard-earned and _badly-needed pennies. 
I know a poor widow who used to go 
without her breakfast in order to be able 
to give a penny to the collectors (chosen 
men among the very best in the parish) 
who go round every Sunday to collect for 
the church and the schools. 

“* Many a shilling have I given towards 
building that church!” another will say ; 
or sometimes, “I have given many a 
brick for that church !” 

Moreover they never forget to bless 
the hand that gives to them in time of 
need: “May the Almighty reward you !” 
or “May God love you!” are phrases 
that follow you everywhere on your 
errands of mercy. 

As I have said, we try not to give 
much relief, for fear of pauperising the 
people, and because the priests disapprove 
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of it; so our help is restricted to the sick 
or to appalling cases of destitution. We 
give tickets for food and coal, milk to 
the sick, and as much clothing as we 
can collect from friends who cannot do 
our work and yet wish to do something 
for the poor. But nowadays we never 
give any money, as the temptation to 
spend it unwisely is often too strong. 
On the other hand, amongst these poor— 
I am not afraid to say it—there are real 
saints: men and women who endure the 
hardships of daily life, or perhaps some 
terrible disease, or heartrending bereave- 
ment, with words of praise and _ perfect 
submission to God’s holy will on their 
lips; others who go through the drudg- 
ery of work, work, work, and hardly any 
recreation, with the heroic patience of 
the martyrs, ever ready to help each 
other, to give without expecting anything 
in return. How often do such examples 
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shame those whose lot is cast in pleasanter 
paths! The East can learn from the 
West ; yet I say again the West can learn 
from the East a daily lesson of courage 
and confidence in God. 

We must help one another. There is 
a greater fusion of classes than there ever 
was before. Everything, through the 
publicity of our daily life, has become 
the property of everybody; we can no 
longer keep aloof and look on: help is 
needed, and we must give it. Whether 
the great social evils will ever be rem- 
edied or not, who can tell? But we 
dare not stand by doing nothing, and 
waiting for that era of justice and plenty 
which may only be a dream. We must 
all do our share, be it great or small, 
not looking too anxiously to the result, 
but believing and hoping that all things 
will shape themselves for the best under 
the Hand of an All-Wise Providence. 





THE WORLD IS SMALL. 


USH— after all 
The world is small ! 
With tear-swept eye 
You bid good-bye 
’Midst clinking glasses raised to cheer you, 
And sail away 
To far Cathay, 


To meet 


a man who lived just near you ! 


Tush, after all 
The world is small ! 
You count no cost 
Of fortune lost, 
But speed abroad to win another. 
On Sydney’s strand 
You grasp the hand 
Of some old chap-—who knew your mother ! 


Tush, after all 
The world is small ! 
Your love is spurned 
And unreturned. 
(Oh, hearts must not be played the fool with.) 
On Durban pier 


You are the 


** dear’? 


Of one—she used to go to school with ! 





R. M. Eassie, 


HEN the last of the other men 
had left my room, Newington 
let himself go in a shuddering 

All that evening he had 


W 


breath of relief. 
kept himself so perfectly in hand that no 
one but myself was aware of his unusual 


excitement. The other men, Rowles, 
Paynter and Protheroe, were good fellows, 
but Percy Newington—was Percy New- 
ington. He waited until the last echo of 
the closing door had rumbled up the 
stairs and died away in the empty attic, 
then got impulsively out of his chair and 
pretended to examine my water-colours. 
The house felt uncomfortably still after 
the spirited talk and laughter of a few 
minutes ago; but I would not speak, 
because I knew that any but the absolutely 
right word would as likely as not send 
Newington away without unburdening 
himself. I lit a cigarette, sat down by the 


fire and took up the evening paper. I 
had purposely turned my back on New- 
ington, but in spite of my honest attempt 
to read what was before my eyes I was 
acutely conscious that he was listening 
intently, that he wished to be unobserved, 
and that my ostentatious interest in the 
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had 


all Mall Gazette not deceived 

him. My nerves are fairly healthy, but 
the situation was becoming intolerable 
when Newington exclaimed, ‘‘ What was 
that ?” 

Taken off my guard, I turned sharply 
round. Newington stood in the middle 
of the room, his lean figure bent forward, 
his prominent eyes fixed on the door, his 
nervous hands crooked and half raised in 
the air. Even in that moment I noticed 
how perfectly his attitude suggested the 
hawklike stoop of his intellect. His eyes 
compelled mine to the door. 

“Ah !—you heard it too;—there it is 
again !” 

I listened. “It is only Mrs. Prosser 
going to bed—she is later than usual,” I 
said, looking at him steadily and speaking 
with a deliberate drawl. 

Newington dropped his hand and eyed 
me suspiciously ; I could see that he 
was on the point of calling me a liar, and 
I smiled in anticipation, and to assure 
him that I was in a mood to suffer abuse 
without resentment. Perhaps I overdid 
my assumption of calmness, for Newington 
took it the wrong way. 

















“Oh, please don’t treat me like a child, 
Marshall,” he said, impatiently, yet with a 
pathetic note of appeal. 

“T don’t,” I retorted: “children don’t 
usually suffer from overwork.” 

Newington laughed harshly. 

“Then you mean to suggest that I am 
a lunatic ?” he asked, bending his brilliant 
eyes on mine. . 

I hesitated for a moment: I did not 
wish to quarrel with him, but, in his own 
interests, I intended to be firm. 
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you mean to tell me, Marshall, that you 
are like the rest?” he said; “that you 
have had no warning of the awful thing 
that is threatening us?” 

* Look here, Newington,” I said, getting 
up and facing him, “suppose you leave 
off asking conundrums and tell me in 
plain words what is the matter with 
you.” 

“With me!” he cried; “good God, 
if it were only myself I should not care. 
I can escape ; I am leaving London to- 
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“1 noticed how perfectly his attitude suggested the hawklike stoop of his intellect.” 


“No, not yet,” I said; “but you will 
be if you don’t chuck work and go into 
the country.” 

To my surprise Newington heaved a 
deep sigh of relief. ‘Then you have felt 
it too?” he asked eagerly; “you know 
what is coming ?” 

I shook my head. “There is nothing 
coming for me, because I have reached 
an age to prefer comfort before fame or 
riches, and have learned to take life 
easily.” 

Newington smiled incredulously. “Do 


morrow—if I live; but you, the others, 
the millions who are too careless or too 
dull to realise their peril. . . . Come out 
of it, Marshall! don’t be a fool. What 
is the use of remaining? You can’t help 
these poor blind creatures-—they wouldn't 
listen. Do you think that I would be 
such a coward as to run away if I thought 
that there was the slightest chance of 
opening their eyes? ‘They are already 
doomed ; it is like the fascination of the 
serpent before he strikes. But you— 
come out of it, Marshall, before it is 
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In his agitation he gnpped 
shook me 


too late!” 
me by the shoulder and 
roughly. 

“Upon my soul, Newington,” I said 
irritably, “I don’t know what you are 
driving at.” 

“Why, man, even the papers are full 
of it, for those who have eyes to read.” 
He caught up the Pall Mall Gazette. 
* Look here,” he pointed with a trembling 
finger: ‘‘‘ Unexplained fire in Bedford 
Square,’ and here, ‘ Mysterious disappear- 
ance of a man in the City’; why, it’s as 
plain as the writing on the wall, but they 
won't see it—they won't see it!” He 
stamped his foot, and his voice rose to 
a sobbing scream. 

“Well, for the matter of that,” I said 
stolidly, “‘there are dangers in the country 
as well as in London.” 

“Tt isn’t zz London,” he said; then, 
stooping forward and speaking in a passion- 
ate whisper, so low that I saw rather than 
heard the words: “It’s London, London 
itself—the streets, the houses, the great 
Beast we have created.” 

I began to feel seriously alarmed. 
“You'll forgive me, Newington,” I said 
gravely; “‘but this really proves what I 
say about your being overworked. You 
are not the first man 

“Oh, I know all about that,” he inter- 
rupted ; “‘it’s referred to in the text-books, 
isn’t it? as a form ”—he laughed bitterly— 
“a form of insanity. That is the most 
awful thing of all: men’s intellects are so 
poisoned by the influence that they dare 
not own the truth, but call it madness. . . . 
You remember the panic terror of the 
ancients—the sudden fear of something 
that came upon men in lonely places ? 
That was dreadful ; but Nature, if careless 
of her children, was not vicious. 
When Adam and Eve heard the voice of 
God walking in the garden they were 
afraid, but there was something uplifting 
in their very fear ; God is awful, but He is 
not malign. . . . The voice that-we hear 
to-day is that of a cruel monster, in- 
fected with our own lusts and vices. 
Listen!” 

He strode to the window and flung it 
up. The curtains bowed inward, the 
solemn sweetness of the night air filled 
the room. ‘What do you hear, Marshall?” 

*“A sound like the sea, a continuous 
murmur, now rising, now falling, broken 
occasionally by the sudden cry of a news- 
boy, the whistle of a passing train,” 
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“Yes, yes,” he interrupted ; “but can’t 
you hear the sinister undertone, the 
muttering that is neither human nor of 
the elements? If every cab and omnibus 
stopped running, if all the passing feet 
were stilled, if the voice of the river 
were -hushed, you would still hear that 
murmur.” 

He shuddered, and shut down the 
window with a bang. 

“Don’t you realise that London is 
alive? ‘That whilst we poor fools have 
been puzzling and quarrelling over the 
origin of life, the precise point where the 
inanimate compound becomes organic 
and sentient, we ourselves have been 
helping to create life on a stupendous 
scale—an organism more powerful than 
all our armies, more. pitiless than the 
Minotaur? Do you believe that when a 
house collapses, burying whole families in 
its fall, that when some hapless creature 
is mangled to death by the machinery he 
tends, it 1s an accident? ... Let me 
make it plain to you, Marshall. It is 
accepted as a poetic platitude that London 
has a personality apart from her inhabit- 
ants: don’t you see that when we speak 
about ‘London’s opinion’ on this or that, 
we are on the edge of a bigger truth than 
we know?” 

‘“T think I see how it is, Newington,” I 
said: ‘‘your naturally sensitive mind, ex- 
cited by overwork, has become possessed 
by the idea of incarnate evil in the shape 
of London. You are suffering from a 
sort of moral hypereesthesia ! ” 

** What is the use of telling me that?” 
he exclaimed. “You don’t blame the 
individual cell for the general condition 
of an organ. You and I—all of us—are 
merely cells in the total organism of our 
race. Everything we will or do, think or 
feel, is but a summing up of the general 
tendencies of humanity modified by en- 
vironment, and finally controlled by the 
ultimate purpose of the universe. Now 
we are unable to judge of that ultimate 
purpose, but we do know that the general 
tendencies of our nature are evil. Our 
folly lies in herding together until this 
aggregate wickedness is beyond our con- 
trol ; and in providing a body, as the man 
swept and garnished his house in readiness 
for the habitation of that great Oversoul 
of Evil. . . . For ourselves Christ died, 
because, though fallen, we were made in 
God’s own image; but these bricks and 
stones are untouched—are incapable of 
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being touched by the general redemption 
of humanity. They are outside, mon- 
strous; but none the less alive for all 
that.” 

“This is sheer fantasy, Newington,” I 
murmured, 

“Fantasy! Yet you accept the con- 
verse : you reverence a church—I don’t 
mean the idea, but the very structure 
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with dynamite? Do you suppose that 
these men, notoriously tender-hearted, 
professedly lovers of their kind, were 
actuated by the mere lust of destruction ? 
No; their so-called crimes were the mad 
struggles of men who felt the toils closing 
round them—clumsy and useless efforts 
to wound the Monster in a vital part. 
And that Law which condemned them 


“ ‘This monster, to whom we have given veins, arteries, bowels, and nerves, is waking up,’” 


because it is saturated with holiness, 
steeped in divinity. You admit the idea 
of sacrilege, don’t you ? and what is 
the Beast of the Revelation but a city — 
and why did God destroy the cities of 
the Plain—not the inhabitants only, but 
the cities, the streets and houses? Have 
you ever considered the true inwardness 
of those motiveless crimes against society 
such as the blowing up of public buildings 


was but a blind creature of the Beast... . 
We talk about building cities as if their 
creation were a conscious act of ourselves. 
If you come to think seriously of the 
matter, the building of a house is the 
spontaneous effort of an aggregate will to 
provide a habitation for the individual. 
A man does not construct a house in 
Hornsey of his own deliberate purpose, 
but because he is moved by the corporate 
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impulse of that organism we call London. 
London wishes to grow; she imposes it 
upon her inhabitants that they shall make 
her grow. Properly speaking, cities build 
themselves, as we make room in our 
bodies for the cells of our development. 
It is preposterous to conceive an indi- 
vidual cell going about saying, ‘I will 
choose this man’s body or that.’... And 
when in the process of evolution a certain 
aggregation of cells is arrived at you get 
life, and in the course of time conscious- 
ness, self-knowledge; and the organism 
says, ‘I am.’ It cannot have escaped 
your notice that a modern city is so highly 
organised that we think and speak of its 
inhabitants as unity. It isa commonplace 
that a man living in one of our great cities 
is no longer a free agent: he thinks and 
moves only as permitted by the general 
consciousness of the community. ‘The 
wave of depression during the early days 
of the late war, the hysterical scenes 
following the relief of Mafeking and 
Ladysmith, the poignant gloom on the 
occasion of the King’s illness, the solemn 
rejoicing over the Coronation—these things 
cannot be looked upon as the sum of 
individual emotions, but as floods of feeling 
shared willy-nilly by the man in the 
street. This youll say is an accepted 
truism; but what is not yet realised is 
the hideous fact that these emotional 
phenomena do not emanate from London’s 
inhabitants, but from the town itself. . . 

Consider London, with its gigantic re- 
spiratory and vascular apparatus of gas 
and water pipes, its alimentary canals in 
the shape of underground railways and 
tubes, and, more significant still, its 
stupendous nervous system of teiegraph 
and telephone wires and cables. It is 
already alive, and the experiments of 
Marconi point clearly to the imminent 
birth of consciousness, of energy thrown 
off and detached, become aware of itself. 
This Monster, to whom we have given 
veins, arteries, bowels, and nerves, is 
waking up. It is a case of induction : 
just as the particles of wood in the body 
of a fiddle become educated into a 
harmonic relation, so that the instrument 
may justly be said to possess a soul, so the 
bricks and stones in our Metropolis have 
become educated by the continuous vibra- 
tions of life and electricity to which they 
are increasingly subjected. ... I need 
not remind you that it is a_ scientific 
commonplace that nervous and electrical 
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energy are mutually convertible, as illus- 
trated by the torpedo.” 

“ But,” I objected, “consciousness im- 
plies not only stimulus, but an organism 
capable of reaction. Now, bricks and 
stones——” 

He waved me aside. 

“ Life and consciousness do not depend 
upon peculiarity of substance, but upon 
molecular arrangement, eminently upon 
condition. We are of the same ultimate 
substance with the inanimate objects 
around us; we possess no_ distinctive 
element by virtue of which we are living 
beings. ‘The dictum of the chemist that 
carbon is the essential to organic matter 
is only begging the question. ‘The differ- 
ence between organic and inorganic is one 
of state, depending primarily upon the 
character of the intermolecular vibrations. 
Intermolecular vibration is universal; 
these walls are equally in movement with 
ourselves. It is merely a difference of 
rhythm, sympathetically alterable, as de- 
monstrated hy the experiment in which 
grains of sand are disposed in symmetrical 
figures by the communicated vibrations 
of a violin string. It is only a matter 
of scale, by the way, to conceive our 
world and the innumerable planets as 
but molecules in some stupendous and 
single organism co-ordinated by that music 
of the spheres which the poets have sung. 
The disparity between interplanetary and 
intermolecular space depends only on our 
idea of space, which is as arbitrary as our 
conception of time.” 

Somewhat calmed by the abstract 
regions into which he had carried the 
discussion, Newington continued to walk 
up and down the room, his prominent 
eyes glaring into space, his nervous hands 
clasped behind his back. 

“At least,” I said, “you have given 
me something new to think about.” 

“New!” he exclaimed, wheeling round. 
“If it were new there would be a possi- 
bility that I am mistaken, that—as you 
more than half suspect—my mind is un- 
balanced. . . . On the contrary, from the 
earliest ages the mind of man has felt 
the truth of what I say. What are all 
the tales of haunted houses but half 
recognitions of this ghastly possibility? 
Nobody is afraid of a ghost, a feeble and 
preposterous figment of the imagination ; 
what men fear is the house, the room 
so ineradicably stained with some crime 
that it has the power to work on our sul- 
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consciousness and create a spectre. ‘This 
nameless fear is ever present behind more 
natural causes for alarm. When the man 
in Poe’s tale woke up to find that the 
room which previously had five windows 
had now only four, behind the practical 
fear of being crushed was the subcon- 
scious dread that the room was closing 
in of itsedf. ‘That was the horror! ... 
What is the secret of our repulsion from the 
Chinese but our irrational though uncon- 
querable feeling that they are automata ? 
Why do we shrink from the larger crusta- 
ceans? Because they suggest animated 
machinery. ‘The fear of a thing implies the 
recognition of its possibility. In every age 
men have thrown out vague hints of what 
they dared not speak except in a parable : 
there was the story of Pygmalion, the 
terrible history of Frankenstein. We too 
have warmed our idol into life, feeding 
it with blood and sweat and energy, until 
it is no longer our slave but our master.” 

“There is just one point, Newington,” 
I said: “if, as you say, this fear is 
universal, why does nobody but yourself 
make the effort to escape ?” 

“Because, like rabbits in the den of 
the python, they are paralysed by what 
they fear. The millions are no longer 
capable of exerting their will ; they think 
and do only as London bids them. ‘They 
cannot get away; London will not let 
them go. If it were only possible to 
rouse them! You know very well, 
Marshall, that if I went out into the street 
and cried on the people to save them- 
selves I should be apprehended as a 
lunatic, because the authorities themselves 
are unconscious agents of the Monster and 
dare not let the truth be known. But 
you, Marshall, you are a man of intelli- 
gence. Listen to me: come away from 
this cursed place while there is yet time.” 
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“My dear Newington,” I said, “I 
neither accept nor deny the truth of your 
words. For yourself, for many reasons I 
think that you are wise in your decision 
to leave town, but I have work which at 
present necessitates my staying here. In 
three weeks——’” 

“Wretched man!” he cried ; “in three 
weeks it may be too late. Who knows,” 
—his voice sank and he glanced fearfully 
round the room,—‘‘ who knows but that 
in speaking to you I have already hastened 
the end ? ‘There is a sinister truth in those 
words ‘ walls have ears.’ Are your senses 
so gross that you have had no personal 
warning ? Do you never hear noises that 
you cannot explain? do the shadows 
never move, nor the houses scowl at you 
as you pass? Have you never experienced 
that sudden waking in a sweating terror, 
the awful consciousness of Something in 
the room? . . . ‘Think of London at this 
moment. Listen! Cannot you _ hear 
above the stertorous breathing of its 
human parasites the mighty systole and 
diastole of the city? Stone awakens and 
murmurs to stone ; the Monster is plotting. 
Nor London only: when you consider 
the rapid development of other cities, 
the stealthy outgrowth of suburbs, you 
must realise that the country is covered 
with a chain of ganglia linked together 
in a vast conspiracy by a network of 
telegraph and telephone wires. ‘lo-night 
they conspire; to-morrow they may 
act. 


So Newington took his terror out into 
the night, and I never saw him again, 
Whether he was the victim of delusion, 
or whether we have indeed all succumbed 
and become the slaves of a Monster more 
pitiless than the Minotaur, is a problem 
which for me remains insoluble. 
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A SUSSEX VALLEY IN SPRING. 


BY WILLIAM 


HEN morning is born in glitter- 
ing veils of rain, where Feb- 
ruary’s moon is wearing away, 

and glimmering its orange light in flooded 
marsh tracts, and the great pageants and 
cloud dramas of the air are gathering for 
their march behind filmy curtains of opal 
grey mist, the hills and valleys awaken 
from their winter sleep, and the pulse of 
Spring comes beating into the mystic 
weavings of silent pathetic beauty in the 
green and grey woods, and the time of 
the coming of the flowers is near. 

In this Sussex valley the spirit of spring 
comes with her floral procession through 
the little wooded shaws and oak copses 
on the soft worn hills, with peculiar grace. 
Hills and woods are then carpeted with 
nodding wind- flowers, which glimmer 
between the shadows of the April clouds, 
or gleam and shine at night beneath the 
moon like drifted snow. 

And the valley winds away with its 
narrow stream and tributary dykes, through 
tracts of golden stars, down to the marshes 
and the sea, shimmering in melting 
morning mists, golden and grey touched 
with faint lilac shadows, flashing the sun- 
rays from the little waterways and spring 
floodings which embroider the land with 
their wandering lines of silver—lines which 
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lead the eye to a broader gleam on the 
horizon where lies the sea, out beyond the 
marshes and the ripple-ridged sands, out 
beyond the old Cinque Port left stranded 
by the waves in pastures and corn lands. 
There, its picturesque drama ended, 
and far away from the crowded highways 
of trades and industries it had helped to 
create, it rests in the quiet beauty and 
dignity of a moss-grown old age—a for- 
gotten veteran of an Empire’s march, 
bearing old scars yet still graced with the 
lingering ruins of the virile medieval art of 
its prime. It rests on the ridged hill that 
frets the eastern sky. When the days of the 
valley begin in long rifts of silver light, 
inlaid in the dark grey shadows of the 
night—shadows that fade into the upper 
sky in infinite gradations of pencilled cloud, 
while the marsh pastures are visionary 
in mists and frosty rime, and before they 
are tinged with amber,—as the sun burns 
the silver rifts into crimson bars, the cry of 
the plover comes mysteriously from the air. 
It voices all the lone places near the 
sea—it is distilled from them; the wind 
shaped thorn bushes, sere whispering 
reeds, dark green sedges, the flock of 
nibbling sheep, the long low horizon With 
the great expanse of cloud, and the 
mellowed melting of grey vistas as the 
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soft sky meets the low hills in harmonious 
blendings, are all expressed in the voice 
of the bird: and when I hear it in other 
times and other scenes, these marsh 
pastures rise up before me in all their 
silent grey and green peace, and I see 
again the low hills with the faint green of 
the autumn-sown corn, the brown patches 
of hop gardens, where worlds of green 
vines will later interweave, the windmills 
and the old farmhouses with their conical 
hop oasts, and an old Tudor house, 
hidden away in a fold of the hills. 

The old house stood up with its high- 
pitched roof and clustered chimneys with 
the air of being there by right. Once a 
manor-house, then degenerating into a 
farm, once again a manor-house, its 
original character remained in spite of its 
vicissitudes. The accent of angle and 
proportion betrayed the period of its 
youth; brick and grey stone, tiled roof 
and porch, were shaped in the spacious 
times before men had lost the instinct of 
building with craft. As in a careworn 
face full of histories, the pathetic sense 
of the past and gone was expressed on 
the grey walls, blotted and stained with 
lichen, ashen and golden, greenish grey 
and citron, with olive streaks touched 
with emerald moss, and veined with 
delicate ivy sprays, all blended into a 
mellow harmony of tone, which only time 
and weather can arrange. 

It was one with the row of tall poplars, 
with the oaks in the park, with the valley 
and the marsh ; the bleating of sheep, the 
scent of burning wood, the cawing of 
rooks, belonged to it as an inheritance ; 
the worn hills and oak woods had kept it 
in the environment ofits birth. ‘There was 
a glamour of romance about it and its 
surroundings which carried it back to the 
period when Perdita, with her flowers and 
her shepherds, had just been shaped by the 
pen ; the shepherd, his flock, the primrose 
and the daffodil were often about it now. 

Sitting indoors by an oak-wood fire on 
the wide open hearth, one could imagine 
that Elizabethan songs were being written, 
and that by some strange mystery of 
transformation the past had returned, or 
that the present was a dream ; the tu-whits 
and tu-whoos of “the staring owl” were 
nightly sung about the precincts, and in 
winter truly the ways were foul—deep- 
rutted ways of mud mostly, full of pounded 
acorns and rotted leaves, and here and 
there grass-grown. 
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It was there, after a wild night, when 
February was all but March, as the wind 
died away in moaning cadences, that a 
thrush just outside my window warbled a 
few sweet low notes and was silent. The 
glimmering light between night and the 
dawn was in the air; a blurred image of 
a star glistened through the wet panes. 
Again came a few soft notes, a waft of 
wind, a rustle in the ivy—and silence, 
as the dawning light revealed the shape 
of the old mullioned window. — Brighter 
gleams, were heralded by a louder burst 
of wild music from the thrush, which 
raised an echo without, and touched a 
chord within—a chord of memories— 
memories of those liquid notes echoed 
from the springs of long ago. Again “the 
round world” was swinging in its orbit to 
the Equinox, and warming once again its 
northern life in the wider arc of the sun; 
the bird declared it in the old familiar way. 

The small leaded panes of the window 
were gleaming sapphire with a promise 
of warmer tints as I opened the case- 
ment; morning had come; the vernal 
breath of spring came with it and carried 
its message to the heart. With it March 
came: month of dry furrows, brown earth 
and blue distance ; it stormed at intervals, 
and thrashed the panes of the windows 
with glittering hail; it roared in the 
chimneys, and wailed about the house 
with many sobs and cries. From the 
hilltops I saw it blow the rooks in 
stringed battalions across scarlet sunrises ; 
under the oaks the hazels began to swing 


their golden tassels, and the roaring 
branches made ground tones to the 


quavering bleats of early lambs; larks 
warbling above in the clear blue filled up 
the intervals of quiet ; and as the swelling 
buds gathered colour, the distance held 
exquisite masses of ethereal purple. 

In the darting sun-rays, tempered by the 
keen east wind, men began to stir and 
labour; hop-poles climbed the slopes of 
the hills, steadily rank by rank ; men and 
horses moved over the brown earth with 
plough and harrow, and _ swirling flights 
of rooks and gulls came after them. 
Sun and wind dried up the land, the 
sun descending to the western hills as 
evening came on, a flaming disc that filled 
the clear atmosphere with a subdued 
orange glow, or sometimes it blazed 
into the many-dyed sunsets which left 
exquisite red after-glows and an opal sky, 
with a star that sent a line of golden 
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** The woods are carpeted with wind-flowers.” 
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touches into the marsh pools and amongst 
the half-submerged rush-tots. 

As the sunny March days came into the 
valley signs of the mystery and beauty of 
the earth which reach us concentrated 
in her flowers were beginning to appear. 
The snowdrop and crocus had for some 
time, guarded by a sheaf of green spears, 
thrust out with gentle force among the 


frost jewels of the garden beds their 
tender blossoms; now in the orchard 
underneath the budding boughs the 


daffodils were tossing their golden stars ; 
soon came the violet to join them. ‘The 
cottage gardens were touched by them 
with a refined grace and beauty, in gold 
and purple which no art could simulate ; 
and about the valley in sheltered nooks, 
among the cropped hazels in the shaws, 
knots of primroses were in promise, swim- 
ming in a foam of silver wind-flowers; while 
sung over by the birds, all the wild and 
shy beauties of the spring were gathering, 
in bell and star and flame, swathed in 
green wraps, or lifting up their dewy cups 
to the glance of the sun; and at night 
the moon cast a net of branch shadows 
over them, while their sisters the Pleiades 
in the starred dome of the heavens looked 
down on the earth. 

Before April had heard her first cuckoo, 
those emblems of England’s spring the 
primroses were offering delights which 
are entirely spiritual—so many memories 
sO many springs never to come again are 
recalled by a knot of them in a mossy 
bed at the root of a hazel on a spring- 
breathing morning. 

These early flowers have associations 
and influences that touch all the springs 
of life: who cannot remember as a child 
watching with a child’s unsophisticated 
vision the coming of some of the amaryl- 
lids, as they pushed aside the earth with 
their golden-pointed buds, and the wonder 
and instinctive imagination that an opening 
bud roused as it uncurled leaf by leaf! 

Only less wonderful than the eye that 
looks into them are these spirits of the 
earth, for here earth gathers together her 
atoms, by forces yet unknown, to shape 
in ordered mysteries a blossom, to show 
her soul to man and to meet his. In 
these matter seems spiritualised. 

Look into the petals of a June rose 
or a dark velvet pansy: something that 
is not pleasure, and yet belongs not to 
the mystery of pain, comes into the soul ; 
one feels how quietly beautiful these 
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are ; they come at no man’s bidding ; the 
feverish wants and ambitions of man, his 
long story of knowledge, touch them not ; 
the delight they give him cannot be de- 
fined, call it subconscious esthetic prin- 
ciple, or what you will. 

One may stand by a scented hawthorn 
in May, in these little Sussex oak woods, 
knee deep in a blue sea of wild hyacinth, 
and look beyond to the sunlit hills, in 
brightest verdure, and gather the subtle 
sense that the sadness of experience is 
for a moment effaced: something inborn 
is touched, and brings thoughts “that do 
too often lie too deep for tears.” 

Attached to the old ‘Tudor house was 
a park, with a deep-rutted, winding road 
leading to the hill-top and the highway, 
now a pasture for sheep, where a shep- 
herd had made his ‘fold of wattles and 
hurdles under a sheltered bank ; the bleat 
of his lambs came down the wind with 
the perfume of opening buds and the 
scent of vernal grass. 1 had often seen 
the shepherd outlined against the rising 
morning on the ridge of the hill, carrying 
a lamb on his shoulder to the warmth 
of the fold, striding on through the dewy 
grass and early fern-fronds. He was one 
of those significant figures that were often 
seen about the valley and the marsh. 

I remember once leaning on a gate 
under a tangled oak on a small holding 
to watch the sower coming up the furrows 
of a field with steady, measured tread, 
sowing the seed broadcast with his 
swinging arm. Something like a stronger 
beat came into the heart on meeting 
almost suddenly this terrific and everlast- 
ing symbol of man’s hopes and efforts per- 
sonified. He seemed a vision, this Sussex 
farmer in his cords and leggings, in an 
age of patent drills and fizzing engines. 
Behind him stood the old Cinque Port 
that had sown a Navy and reaped an 
Empire in the long furrow of time, and 
as he passed on, I looked towards it with 
a confused mingling of thoughts which led 
on and on to the confines of history. 

‘Two other-world figures came instantly 
into the mental view : one stood glittering 
in steel mail; the other stood with his 
flock of fleecy, wistful, clear-eyed sheep, 
a grave and serious world figure—a_ figure 
which has walked through many ages, 
and comes towards us from the mythical 
distances of history, and then from the 
plains of Chaldea and the pastures of 
Palestine—King in Egypt, God in the 
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flower-strewn mythology of Ancient Greece, 
Poet in the valleys of Roman Italy, the con- 
vention of our own classic pastoral verse, 
down to Dick the shepherd at the farm. 

Machinery may yet rob us of this 
symbol; it may fade away on a dissolving 
phantasmagoria of coming epochs. One 
cannot say Va to Science, or old Adam, 
or to those of his children who hunt 
the red gold through all the crannies of 
life ; for even in remote pastoral valleys 
man’s needs must be satisfied, and the 
everlasting want of pence is one; and 
the hopes and fears so subject to the 
skyey influences, the ways of love and 
death, the short story of labour come to 
the cottage, though the wedded beauty 
of earth and sky is at the door. 

For if we glance aside to the human 
life of this pastoral valley, we find it but 
little touched by urban influences. There 
are solitary farmhouses, some very old, 
others of the new villa pattern, but all 
centres of interests pertaining to sheep, 
hops, and corn. ‘The tenor of rural life 
pursues its way in them; sometimes it 
is spent in speculative hop-growing, a 
species of agricultural gambling; some- 
times by wood fires on open hearths, 
where the financial horizon is bounded 
by Michaelmas and hop-picking, where 
almanacks with the terrors of hieroglyphic 
prophecies, mixed with the dates of sheep 
fairs and astronomical tables, have weight 
with the very certain terrors of death, 
quarter day, and the auctioneer’s poster 
on the sale of “stock and effects.” -Here 
man’s old struggle to get and to keep is 
tempered by a philosophy that is bred 
in the open air, and its influence on 
brave and kindly hearts, for they are 
yeomen of a nation whose _ birth-pangs 
were there, beyond that silent wave of 
downland at the head of the valley, 
where, amidst the whirring of arrows and 
the dint of steel on steel, the fateful day 
of Norman and Saxon was decided and 
the nation born, and took its spring nearly 
nine hundred years ago ; now welded with 
the fire of the Celt into the strength and 
genius of a race that fought Trafalgar and 
ploughed its furrows in many lands, with 
qualities that still keep for us, guarded 
by walls of steel, those primrose-decked 
woods, those blossoming orchards that 
grace our spring. 

Seen from the higher pastures is a 
landscape that brings reminiscences of 
early Miltonic verse naturally into the 
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mind ; the sweetness and gravity of the 
breadth and tone which dwell in the repose 
of the sunlit hills, as the cloud shadows 
pass over them, are allied to those com- 
pre hensive generalisations. of the great 
masters of the old English school of 
painting, 

In this South of England landscape, 
not yet dimmed by smoke, a glimpse is 
seen at times of idyllic pastoral periods, 
From one of these higher pastures, above 
the slopes of the old park, where the 
shepherd had made his fold, the greater 
hills surrounding the valley were seen in 
all their relations with the sky, from the 
earliest dawn to the last fading glimmer 
of evening, and with the shadowy scented 
night and its great starred expanse above. 
Krom the fold one looked down on to 
pastures that sloped away in sweeping 
curves, immersed in mellow gradations of 
atmosphere ; the oaks were softened into 
their own shadows, showing here and 
there a brighter gleam of light on a grey 
branch. ‘These slopes with their curved har- 
monious outlines were clothed in turf, which 
gathered exquisite blendings of low-toned 
colour, subject to visitations of ripples of 
grey sheen, as the grass caught the wind 
or stray lights from the sky. Perhaps 
they were the more beautiful in the tones 
that early morning dew gave them, where 
grey-blue and green glimmered together. 
They were always in the palpitating planes 
of air, but under a blue or grey sky all 
the possible tints that ochres and umbers 
could make dwelt amongst them, mixed 
with the greener tones of the turf; on 
these were patches of rich dark green 
moss, sage green sedges, brownish green 
rush-tots, greyed by the air, with yellow 
spots of tussock grass. 

The lower pastures bordered a_ little 
brook fringed by willows and _alders, 
which had a traditionally haunted bridge, 
supposed to emit strange sounds exactly 
at midnight. ‘To look down into these 
quiet acres of colour was a rest to the 
eye, often to the heart—a compensation 
for most of the ills of this world; and to 
watch with the shepherd and his flock on 
an April day from dawn till eve was to 
receive impressions of the open air which 
could not easily be forgotten. : 

One morning, when the hawthorn buds 
were showing their pink tips on the verge 
of May, I climbed the slopes under 
spectral oak trees in the dim light of the 
stars, and on mounting the ridge saw just 
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above the fold the soft horizon becoming 
sharp with a faint grey light--it was the 
dawn. It was that pearly glow which at first 
has no more strength and yet is quite unlike 
that of the evening; it is virile,—almost 
in its first glimmer one perceives that the 
atmosphere all round is gathering up light. 

In April, when the winds have through- 
out the night kept a star-clear heaven, the 
dawn comes sharply into the sky, and, 
seen from the  hill-tops, the distance 
appears in defined ridges. 

Very soon the sky gradates to a point 
on the horizon, from whence springs a 
light, the tone of which may be described 
as pearl dissolved in vapour, At this 
moment the character of the day seems 
to form. ‘The gathering spaces of light 
beyond the sharply defined twigs of the 
upper branches of the trees were full of 


this glow, when a misty film came 
gradually over it and dimmed it ; then it 


thickened into vaporous curtains, which 
came floating up into the sky, waving 
and intermingling textures and stratas of 
grey cloud, slashed with streaks of vivid 
silver light. ‘Then these were inlaid with 
marbled colours, serpentine pale green 
rifts, streaked with amber and blotched 
with a milky opaque white, intermingled 
with veinings of dark blue-grey ; heaving 
and waving still, these were but heralds 
announcing the lord of the day, who sud- 
denly sent his shafts of light through them 
all, turning vapour into colour and fire, and 
transforming them into a burning lake of 
molten gold and crimson, where he swam 
in its billows amidst their flaming crests, 

The day proved to be one of south- 
west wind, and soon filmy curtains 
descended and drifted across these glories 
and hid them in glowing transparent 
veils. ‘Then from the south-west came 
into the sky those epic figures of the air, 
the piled cumulus clouds; slowly they 
floated into the blue, their lower coils 
meeting shafts of fire which stained them 
with the dyes of the burning lake in the 
east. Following came the lower rain- 
clouds, enfolding them and sweeping over 
the land in convolved masses of tragic 
purple vapour, shot with sulphurous yellow 
streaked with brown and grey. ‘They 
passed on to dissolve in an amber radiance 
and infinite veilings of rain. 

Then in the clear sky again would the 
cumulus masses pass on before the sun 
in a kind of ‘Titanic review. As the sun 
mounted higher through the morning 
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hours, they became the continents of the 
sky, building up their vast mountains of 
aerial rock, which reflected the sun-rays 
through the rain-washed ether, or with 
refracting fragments they spanned colossal 
caverns with a colour-raying bow; while 
hill and valley fell into their broad shadows 
or gleamed wet and bright in sunlit spaces 
through the ever-changing atmospheric 
vistas, 

There were intervals when the sky 
became empty of cloud, except for one 
towering mass, dominating and dwarfing 
the very earth beneath it. And _ then 
another pageant would commence : as the 
sun descended there would float into the 
east towering silent armadas whose upper 
sails were flushed with rosy light, and 
for a time these would swing motionless 
in a turquoise ocean, while the scarcely 
perceptible shadows of night crept up 
amongst them and held them to the land. 

Then the orb descended in a clear sky, 
a burning eye of light, sending rays and 
shadows along the earth, and the shadows 
grew, increased and gathered as a hush 
fell upon all, the near and the far. Lower 
yet, and the twilight came, a long April 
twilight, and the merged tones and colours 
gathered closer together, where the sheep- 
bell came from the now glimmering flock, 
and seemed in melancholy echoes to toll 
for the departed sun. 

The oaks grew out of shadowy spaces— 
only their upper twigs came out sharp in 
the fading light; the hollows of the hills 
were shadowed air, their ridges were but 
merged outlines on the west, where 
suddenly two points of fire, near to each 
other, came amongst the quiet tones—one 
in the heavens, with the far-off serene 
brilliance of a star, the other from earth, 
where the evening fire glowed on a cottage 
hearth. ‘These two fragments of a universe 
challenged each other, both raying across 
the silent misty valley as the shadows 
became deeper and deeper still, when 
suddenly the little spark of earthly fire 
vanished, and the heavenly one gradually 
sank below the shadows of the hills —and 
it was night. 

It is only an English pastoral valley, de- 
voted to prosaic farmings, yet one for poetic 
idylls, and it lives in memory with deeper 
impress than others have — left—other 
valleys of wider sweep, under mountain 
ranges, in their coiling clouds of morning, 
or in the potent majesty of their serried 
planes of air and rock and snow. 
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THE GENESIS OF A GREAT CAREER. 


BY FIELD-MARSHAL VISCOUNT WOLSELEY, K.P. 


PART 


N the early operations of this campaign, 

] Bonaparte had great difficulty in 
feeding his army. ‘The country was 
extremely rugged and mountainous, the 
roads few and bad, and the supplies to be 
found in it were scanty. It was sparsely 
populated, and the enemy had already 
eaten up much of the food usually to 
be found there. But in reading any 
detailed history of this war, one is struck 
with the badness of the Commissariat 
arrangements throughout, and with the 
absolute inadequacy of the pack transport. 
Bonaparte must be held responsible for 
this. He seems to have issued all sorts 
of instructions on the subject, many of 
them —as far as one can judge and as he 
must have known full well—impossible of 
execution. He had, apparently, already 
realised that he could not feed his army 
by supplies sent from the coast across the 
mountains, as he had not the necessary 
transport establishments and could not 
create them. He was too clever not to 
quickly perceive that his army, during 
the operations he was about to under- 
take in the mountains, must live upon 
the food to be found there. But in 
case of any failure from want of supplies 
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he would always be able to point to the 
orders he had issued on the subject, and 
his India-rubber-like conscience would 
justify him in throwing the blame upon 
Commissaries and other subordinates. 
Indeed, as it was, he blames his subordi- 
nates freely because the men were so ill 
provided with food. Whole brigades and 
even divisions often disbanded to search 
for what would keep them from starving, 
and he freely accuses his generals of having 
neglected the impossible orders he had 
issued on the subject. It was essentially 
his first duty to see that his troops should 
have plenty to eat, and if his men had 
to leave their colours in search of food 
they were not to blame. As a matter of 
fact, the enemy surprised many of these 
plundering parties, and the French lost 
a number of valuable soldiers. 

In all the letters he wrote to his 
Generals before the campaign opened, he 
dwelt much and strongly upon the fact of 
there being neither meat nor brandy nor 
money available for issue to the men.* 
He thoroughly understood all the weak 
sides of human nature, and used that 
knowledge cleverly in order to make 
himself popular with his men. He praised 


* Writing on March 3oth, about the troops under Masséna’s Command, Bonaparte states they 


be able to understand how terrible must have 


had then been two months without meat, without pay, and often without bread. 
been 


The reader will 
their condition, both moral and_ physical. 


Marauding and every species of crime always follow upon such a state of things. even in the best 


of armies. 
village. 
neighbour has.” 


Men with arms in their hands won't starve, whilst there is any food in a neighbouring 
Even in our own country the old Border motto was, ‘‘I shall not want as long as my 
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their endurance, and they soon believed 
he was doing his utmost to relieve their 
misery. Before the troops began to move, 
there were large distributions of food, 
which, with his untiring energy, he had 
collected from the country, and of pay, 
which he had raised from local bankers. 
The result was, that even before he had 
won a battle he had won their esteem 
and affection. He took care it should be 
known in every cantonment and bivouac 
how hard he worked in their interest, how 
truly he sympathised with them in their 
misery ; and he thus laid the foundations 
of that undying devotion with which his 
soldiers regarded him through all his 
wars, and indeed until he fled from 
France—the land of his adoption—-never 
to return there alive. | Upon his arrival at 
Nice, Bonaparte had found the discipline 
of his army very bad indeed, the result of 
its forlorn condition. He was compelled 
to disband one battalion for mutiny, the 
ringleaders in which he punished with 
great severity. In all the towns he 
entered during this campaign he levied 
great contributions in provisions, horses, 
and money, of which he was much in 
need. 

A couple of days before Bonaparte’s 
arrival at Nice, Schérer had moved forward 
Cervoni’s Brigade of Laharpe’s division * 
from Savona to Voltri, a little town on 
the coast, some ten miles west of Genoa. 
This move was objected to by both 
Masséna and Laharpe, but it had been 
pressed upon Schérer by the Directory, 
who were anxious to occupy some forward 
position upon Genoese territory. Salicetti, 
a countryman of Bonaparte’s, who repre- 
sented the French Government at the 
Head-quarters of the French “Army of 
Italy,” was also in favour of this forward 
movement. He wished to put pressure 
upon the Genoese rulers by the near ap- 
proach of French troops to their capital, 
in order to hasten their compliance with 
his demand upon them for a large loan. 
This forward position at Voltri was not 
to Bonaparte’s liking.t It was outside 
the zone in which he intended to 
manoeuvre, it had compelled the Genoese 
Republic to assume a hostile attitude 
towards France, and above all things, he 
feared it might—as it actually did—cause 
Beaulieu to take the alarm and to move 
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at an early date. This he particularly 
wished to avoid, as he specially desired 
to surprise his enemy in their winter 
quarters, or, failing that, to get his 
troops over the Apennines before the 
enemy woke up to their danger. He 
wrote to Masséna, two days after his 
arrival at Nice, not to do anything that 
might cause the enemy to think he 
meant to take the field immediately. 
But when Laharpe and Masséna, upon 
learning that Beaulieu was moving in 
that direction, urged him to withdraw 
from Voltri, he refused: the position had 
changed, for the enemy had unfortunately 
already taken the alarm, and were on 
the move sooner than he had calculated. 
He evidently felt that the presence of 
French troops there at the moment would 
serve all the more to mislead Beaulieu 
into the belief that the French meant 
to take Genoa and march through it to 
attack the Austrian line of communica- 
tion with Milan, Instead of withdrawing 
from Voltri, he therefore did all in his 
power to spread abroad the report that he 
intended to march thence upon Genoa. 

He did not wish to expend his troops 
upon small operations that did not 
necessarily bear upon the main line of 
operations he had fixed upon. His in- 
tention was, by rapid blows to destroy 
his enemy, and by overwhelming success 
to attract the world’s attention, especially 
that of France, to himself personally. 

On March 31st he had told Masséna 
that if this brigade was no longer required 
for diplomatic reasons at Voltri, he should 
withdraw it. But when he heard, upon 
reaching Albenga on April 4th, of 
Beaulieu’s advance upon Genoa, he wrote 
again, telling Massena to be in no hurry 
to evacuate Voltri. In order to make 
the enemy believe that the Army would 
move through it upon Genoa, he desired 
him to begin new works there, and that 
he should do nothing that could lead 
the enemy to think it was about to be 
abandoned. 

It is of the first consequence for a 
commander of an army in the field to 
have reliable information of his enemy’s 
doings, and, if possible, of his intentions. 
Throughout all Bonaparte’s campaigns he 
paid great attention to this, and spent 
vast sums upon spies and other means 


* Laharpe commanded one of the two Divisions which constituted the Advanced Guard of the 


Army, as Masséna had organised it. 


+ He said so in a letter to the Directory on April 6th, 1796. 
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Napoleon at the bridge at Lodi, Battle of Areole. 


By Baron Gros (Versailles). 


for obtaining news of every sort from 
the hostile camp. Here, in his first 
independent command, the position of 
affairs in Turin, Vienna and Genoa, 
helped him much on this point. His 
spies were not only in those places, 
but in nearly every important centre in 
the theatre of the approaching campaign. 

At Albenga he learnt that Beaulieu— 
with about 10,000 men—was in the 
neighbourhood of Novi, a clear indication 


that he was making for Genoa. 
known that he had been long anxious to 
confer with the Admiral commanding the 
British Fleet in that neighbourhood, and 
intended to march upon Savona, the port 
his master coveted so much. 


It was 


On April ist, Beaulieu had sent six 
battalions under Pettoni from Voltaggio 
to occupy the Bochetta Pass and to patrol 
as farasGenoa. Four days later, he began 
to move his main body under Sebottendorf 
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from Ovada up the valley of the Orba— 
an affluent of the Bormida—by Campo- 
freddo and Masone, to operate upon the 
rear of Cervoni’s Brigade at Voltri; and 
on the gth, Argenteau, who commanded 
the Austrian right at Dego and Sassello, 
was ordered to move upon Montenotte, 
keeping up communication with the forces 
upon both his flanks as he did so, 

On that same day Beaulieu began to 
move his left through the Bochetta Pass 
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mountains, near Madonna de Savona, 
where he joined his divisional general 
Laharpe. 

Beaulieu could easily have cut off 
Cervoni’s Brigade at Voltri with Sebotten- 
dorf’s strong force, then in the Orba 
Valley. But his movements were slow, 
undecided, and ill directed. He did not 
even actively pursue along the Corniche 
Road, though on April roth and ith 
that brigade was at his mercy. He 

already began to hesitate 








about his intended move 














upon Savona. ‘The next 
day, April 12th, he did 
nothing until noon, when, 
having despatched a few 
battalions to Sassello in 
the Erro Valley, he started 
himself post haste for 
Aqui. 

These early operations 
by Beaulieu were some- 
what of a surprise to 
Bonaparte, who had 
counted upon attacking 
the Allies before they 
broke up their winter 
quarters. Upon his arrival 
at Nice, he had ordered 
Augereau to move with 
his division of about 8,000 
men from Loano and La 
Pietra — where it had 
passed the winter on the 
coast—to San Giacomo 
in the mountains, and 
upon reaching Albenga, 
3onaparte had further 
directed that general to 
push forward by Carcare 
to Cairo. Masséna—who 














had also been told at the 





Joséphine. 
London: published by Henry Colburn, 1845. 


and Genoa to the Corniche Road, pushing 
forward himself with his advanced troops 
to attack Cervoni at Voltri. The attack 
upon Cervoni was made at 2 p.m. of 
April roth, with unexpected vigour, and 
the French were so roughly handled 


by the fire of the English gunboats as 
well as by the Austrian troops, that its 
commander, growing nervous lest his left 
should he turned, fell back in haste and 
disorder by a night march, first upon 
some supports at Varaggio on the coast, 
and then about 


three miles into the 





same time from Nice to 

take his division to Cadi- 

bona—was now similarly 
directed to march by the ridge on 
the north-east of Altare and fall upon 
Argenteau’s rear. 

In this position of affairs, the French 
commander had the double advantage of 
acting upon interior lines, which enabled 
him to keep in constant communication 
with each of his divisions, and of having 
all his army composed exclusively of 
Frenchmen commanded by French officers. 
But not so his opponent. In addition 
to the difficulty of having to deal with 
the armies of two nations—each army 














being under its own general—Beaulieu 
had considerable difficulty in keeping 
continued touch with his own troops, then 
moving eccentrically, one half from north 
to south and the other half marching 
westward from the east. Bonaparte 
quickly realised the nature of the attacks 
which Beaulieu had planned to make upon 
him both in front and in flank. But it 
was at the same time equally evident to 
him that the difficulty of intercommuni- 
cation between the two attacking forces 
was so great, that neither of them could 
either move in concert or support one 
another. It was therefore open to him, 
by an energetic concentration of all his 
available troops, to fall in much superior 
numbers upon whichever of the two 
Allied Forces he might select. 

During the few days of his stay at Nice, 
he had been busily employed in making 
arrangements for this campaign which was 
soon to set the whole civilised world 
talking about him. He wanted to move 
quickly, but he knew that rapidity of 
movement would depend upon being able 
to feed his men and keep open his line 
of communication with France. Essenti- 
ally a man of business, he thoroughly 
understood that war could only be carried 
on successfully upon business principles. 
Leaving Nice in the morning of April 2nd, 
he halted one day at Mentone and another 
at Oneglia, busy at both places with com- 
missariat arrangements for the coming 
campaign.* He reached Albenga on the 
5th, where he found the mountains still 
covered with snow, and was somewhat 
surprised and much put out to learn that 
the enemy were already on the march. 
All hope of surprising the Allied Armies 
in their: winter quarters was therefore at 
an end. 

In the evening of April 8th, Masséna 
sent orders from Savona to Brigadier 
Rampon at the Madonna di Savona— 
some five miles up the pass from Savona 
—desiring him to reconnoitre with 600 
men by Estello, then in French occupa- 
tion, towards Sassello. The Austrians 
were reported to be assembling there, 
possibly with the intention of cutting off 
Cervoni’s retreat from Voltri. ‘The matter 


* It is impossible to describe them here, but they deserve careful study. 
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was consequently urgent. Rampon, as 
directed, started shortly after midnight 
that same evening over very difficult 
mountain paths. His guide purposely 
misled and then deserted him. At six 
a.m. the following morning, April goth, 
no enemy was to be seen, nor was there 
any sound of firing in the Voltri direction. 
It was a cold, dark, cloudy morning, and 
his men were numb with exposure and 
weary from want of sleep. When his 
reconnoitring parties brought back in- 
formation that Sassello was strongly held 
by the enemy, he deemed it advisable 
to fall back on Montenotte-Superiore. 
That position commanded the roads lead- 
ing south to Savona through the valley 
of the Bormida and the Erro rivers; 
and through the village of Montenotte 
itself ran the road from Savona to 
Alessandria and Milan. He soon came 
up with a detachment of the French 
army consisting of two battalions of 
Fornésy’s Brigade, who were in occupa- 
tion of three old redoubts upon the top 
of Monte Legino, a very strong position, 
being a long narrow hill about 3,000 
feet above the sea with very rugged peaks 
which some mountain torrents rising close 
by rendered difficult of access. Two 
of these redoubts were small, open 
works, but the most northern of them 
was an enclosed pentagon of good dimen- 
sions with an effective ditch and two rows 
of Trous de Loups round three of its 
sides. Fornésy had been sent there by 
Laharpe to support Cervoni in his retreat 
from Voltri.t Although by French Army 
Regulations, the command of the united 
forces devolved upon Fornésy, that old 
Swiss Colonel was too diffident to assert 
his right. Colonel Rampon, on the other 
hand, possessing unbounded self-assertion, 
assumed the command, and, as is too 
often the case in armies, thereby secured 
for himself immediate promotion. 
Beaulieu had transferred his head- 
quarters to Novi on April 7th, and had 
named the roth as the date for his general 
attack upon the French position; but 
his staff arrangements were so bad that 
Argenteau at Pareto, in the valley of the 
Erro, had only received his orders on the 


To throw the enemy 


off the true scent as to his intentions, he issued orders for the collection of provisions and stores 


at places where they could be of no possible use. 


t Fornésy was the commander of the 17th demi-Brigade of Light Infantry consisting of three 


battalions. 


shortly before the Battle of Loano. 





These redoubts had been constructed by the Austrians when they occupied the mountain 
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Voltri, April 10th, 1796. The first engagement. 


gth, and no intimation whatever was sent 
to General Colli as to the scheme in 
progress. Beaulieu’s plan had been to 
move upon Savona in three columns, to 
cut off the French troops in the district 
lying between the Bormida valley and 
the sea-coast. One of these columns, 
marching through Genoa, had attacked 
Voltri on April roth as already described : 
another, coming from Sassello by the Col 
de Giovi, had attacked Stella; and the 
third and principal column, that under 
Argenteau, consisting of between 7,000 
and 8,000 foot and some 400 cavalry, had 
begun its march at 3 a.m., Apri! roth, from 
the valley of the Erro, intending to move 
by Montenotte and the Monte Legino 
upon Savona. Argenteau’s force, when 
Roccavino joined him, must have been 
about 10,000 men in all.  Beaulieu’s 
decision to advance in order to protect 
Genoa, whilst at the same time he cut off 
all the French troops then east of Savona, 
was that of an unimaginative mind. He 
might have protected Genoa to much 
better advantage had he contented himself 
with merely threatening Voltri by a small 
force whilst his main body marched, not 
upon Genoa, but up the valley of the 
Bornida de Spigno to Carcare, to debouch 
thence in three columns, one by the 
Monte Legino upon Savona, another by 
Altare upon Vado, and the third by the 
Madonna della Neve upon Finale. This 


would have compelled Bonaparte to have 
fallen back to defend his line of com- 
munications with France, as the possession 
of those towns was essential for the 
success of his projected invasion of Pied- 
mont. In other words, the course Beaulieu 
adopted did not strike the French line of 
communications far enough back, west- 
wards, towards Bonaparte’s base at Nice. 

As the route Beaulieu had chosen for 
the advance of the column under Argen- 
teau—that by Montenotte upon Savona— 
was also that selected by Bonaparte for 
his invasion of Piedmont, a battle became 
inevitable. By midday of April 11th 
Argenteau had reached Castelazzo, about 
a mile and a half west of Montenotte- 
Superiore, where he was joined by 2,500 
picked men under Roccavino, from Dego, 
who had just cleared the Traversine 
Mountain of Bonaparte’s advance troops. 

At the moment the position was critical 
for the French army. Savona was only 
about eight miles distant, downhill, from 
the big redoubt, and if Argenteau could 
but sweep these 1,200 men from his 
path he might with little difficulty have 
cut off the French at Savona and all 
those eastward of that place who were 
then being pressed in front on the coast 
road by Beaulieu’s troops marching from 
Voltri. 

Argenteau had little difficulty in driving 
the French outposts from the village of 
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Montenotte-Superiore, but all further pro- 
gress was stopped by the three redoubts 
on Monte Legino, which were held by 
the 1,200 gallant and heroic soldiers 
under Fornésy and Rampton. The 
approach to these redoubts was difficult, 
as the ground was extremely rough and in 
many places the paths leading to them 
were very steep and so narrow that only 
a few men could march abreast. Upon 
Argenteau’s approach the French garrison 
seem to have at once taken inand realised 
the importance of holding it against all 
odds and at all risks: so much so, that 
both officers and privates are said to have 
openly and solemnly sworn to defend it 
to the last. ‘Their loss, however, through- 
out the day’s proceedings was small. 
The Austrians captured two of the 
redoubts, but were beaten back three 
times from the most northerly and most 
important work, in which the French had 
some field-guns. The contest ceased 
about 4 p.m., at which hour the Austrian 
troops engaged were worn out and some- 
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of his attack until the next morning. 
Argenteau had distinguished himself as 
a brave fighting gentleman throughout 
the whole of the day’s business; but 
this was so grave an error in judgment 
that, in my opinion, the officer re- 
sponsible for it should not again have 
been employed in the field. It dis- 
played an unpardonable want of appre- 
ciation of the general and critical position 
of affairs at the moment, as the capture 
of that redoubt might have changed the 
whole future of the campaign, and must 
indubitably have seriously influenced its 
immediate aspect. 


Bonaparte remained all through the 
day with Laharpe’s Division at the 


Madonna de Savonna, to the south of the 
Monte Legino and some 1,300 feet below 
it. He did not know of Argenteau’s 
intended attack, and having obtained no 
full or correct information regarding his 
movements, was only saved from a serious 
disaster by the courage and splendid 
fighting qualities of the 1,200 French 





Bonaparte receiving the enemies’ flags at Millesimo. 


what discouraged. Argenteau’s loss had 
not been heavy, yet he foolishly deter- 
mined—against the advice of the daring 
and badly wounded General Roccavino, 
who recommended a night attack—to 
bivouac upon Monte Pra that evening, 
April 11th, and to postpone any renewal 


soldiers who held the northern redoubt. 
He certainly made a serious mistake in 
leaving the defence of so very important 
a position to so small a force, for it 
was only the chance finding by Fornésy 
and Rampton of that strong disused 
work there, which enabled the French 
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to hold their own until the morning. 
On the resisting power of that hand- 
ful of men depended the success of 
Bonaparte’s plan of attack. Had 
Argenteau succeeded—as he ought to 
have done—that plan would have had to 
be abandoned, as Savona with the great 
mass of food and stores of all kinds 
Bonaparte had collected there, as well as 
the Cadebona Pass also, would have 
fallen into Austrian hands. Beaulieu 
intended that Argenteau should pierce 
the French centre, and Bonaparte meant 
to pierce that of the Allies. ‘The former 
was first in the field and nearly succeeded. 
It was a rare coincidence in war that each 
of the two opposing leaders should have 
attempted the same opening attack upon 
his adversary, and so come into collision. 

Argenteau intended his attack to have 
been made in three columns. But that 
on the left, under Colonel Lezeny, which 
was to have turned the French right by 
the Col de Giovi, allowed itself to be 
drawn off from the main attack to fight 
some French troops in Stella. It con- 
sequently never appeared upon _ the 
Monte Legino at all, although Argenteau 
counted much upon its direct assistance 
in taking the redoubt. Had it appeared 
on the right rear of the French when 
Argenteau seemed as if he were about to 
carry everything before him, there is good 
reason to believe that the work would 
have fallen into the hands of the Austrian 
general. ‘This is a good example of how 
easy it is for attacks upon mountain posts 
to fail when their success depends upon 
the well-timed arrival of some two or more 
columns at the point to be assaulted. 

The inept Argenteau ought to have 
taken advantage of Bonaparte’s error and 
to have seized the redoubt, cost what 
it might to do so. He could not hope 
that Bonaparte would fail to reinforce 
its garrison during the night or early 
morning, and his decision to postpone 
the attack until next day was the essence 
of unwisdom, for under any circumstances 
it gave the enemy the whole night ‘to 
strengthen its defences. It is an occasion 
such as this, which tests the military 
genius and capacity of the commander, 
and it is according to the decision he 
comes to on the spur of the moment in 
such a crisis, that eventual success or 
failure will generally depend. By that 
decision his reputation as a soldier will 
be judged, and his position amongst the 
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leaders of armies will be fixed by the 
historian. 

So ended the first day’s serious fighting 
of this the first campaign the great 
Napoleon, the ‘Genius of War,” ever 
directed. The trained war student will 
deem its results more creditable to the 
steadiness of the brave soldiers who held 
the redoubt on Monte Legino, than to 
the foresight or management of the 
General Commanding the Army of Italy, 
who allowed Rampon’s and Fornésy’s 
detachments to be surprised by a greatly 
superior force. Beaulieu had _ cleverly 
kept concealed from Bonaparte’s know- 
ledge Argenteau’s intended movement, 
and his plan deserved a better fate. But 
if Bonaparte was thus caught napping at 
the beginning of his career as a Com- 
mander, if he made a mistake which 
might easily have marred the fortune of 
the campaign’s “ opening day,” he quickly 
and ably retrieved his error. He got 
back to Savona by 5 p.m. that evening, 
March 11th. 

It was now evident to him that Beaulieu 
had assumed the offensive with two 
columns, one of which, about 7,000 strong, 
was apparently on the march westward 
along the coast from Voltri to Savona: 
the other, of about 10,000 men under 
Argenteau, coming from the Erro Valley, 
had already reached Montenotte with the 
intention of piercing the French centre 
at either Savona or Vado. 

Collis Army was then extended from 
the Stura River on the west to the 
Bormida on the east, covering Coni, 
Mondovi, and the entrenched camp at 
Ceva, as well as the roads from those 
places to Turin. He could have helped 
Argenteau materially in his undertaking, 
and Beaulieu expected he would have 
done so. But he did not move. 

On April roth, the day before this fight 
at Montenotte, Bonaparte had sent orders 
to Augereau to move north with his 
Division through Mattare and Carcare in 
the valley of the Bormida de Spigno or 
Eastern Bormida, for the purpose of 
threatening Cairo, and to find out what 
the Sardinian Army was about. But 
whilst these operations were in progress, 
Colli remained stationary, some 2,000 of 
his men only being quartered between 
Dego, Millesimo, and Montezemolo, whilst 
none occupied either Carcare or Cairo. 
From Beaulieu’s head-quarters at Voltri, 
to those of Colli at Ceva, in a straight 
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line, was about thirty-five miles over an 
extremely mountainous region, almost 
destitute of roads running east and west 
that could be used as a line of communi- 
cation between the two Allied Armies. 
As their Commanders could therefore 
only communicate with one another by 
a very roundabout route, all combined 
operations were extremely difficult. The 
general position at the moment lent itself 
to Bonaparte’s original intention to force 
himself in between the two hostile Armies 
by the wide and easy Pass of Cadibona, 
and when he had thus separated them, to 
turn all his available strength, first upon 
one, then upon the other. As the Sardinian 


and to so piece them together that he 
could form a sound notion of his adversary’s 
intentions. In all wars important reports 
are often carelessly worded in superlatives 
under the excitement of success, or still 
worse, when under the depressing influence 
of failure or of serious and possibly 
imminent danger. Few can fairly dis- 
count reports so written as he could. 

It was evident to him that the two 
Austrian Forces now advancing, one from 
the North, the other from the East, would 
not be able to act in any effective concert, 
owing to the difficulty of all rapid inter- 
course between them, which I have already 
described. His own central position in 
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Army was still stationary, whilst the 
Austrians had already assumed the offen- 
sive, it became necessary to drive them 
back before he proceeded to crush the 
former according to his original intention. 

At Savona, Bonaparte received further 
reports of the day’s proceedings, and realised 
how narrowly his army had escaped serious 
disaster: in fact, that it had only been 
saved by the splendid fighting qualities of 
the 1,2co men who held the big redoubt, 
and in a measure also by Argenteau’s 
failure to grasp the necessity of taking it, 
cost what it might. 

Few Generals have been so gifted as 
Napoleon with the rare talent of being 
able to cull from the reports of subordinates 
all the important facts they contained, 





this respect secured him a great advantage, 
and he was not the man to let that 
advantage slip through his fingers. He 
quickly made arrangements to turn all 
his available troops upon Argenteau with 
whom his troops upon the Monte Legino 
were already in contact. A victory over 
him would place the French Army trium- 
phantly between the two Allied Armies 
opposed to him. Whilst this operation 
was in progress, he would content himself 
with merely observing the Sardinian Forces 
that were at Millesimo and Cosseria be- 
tween the upper valleys of the two Bormida 
Rivers. 

At Savona, Bonaparte found both Mas- 
séna and Laharpe, with whom he conferred 
upon the general position of affairs. 
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The result of this consultation was, 
the despatch of Laharpe at 2 a.m. the 
following morning, April 12th, with about 
6,000 men by the direct road to Monte- 
notte-Superieure. On the way he was 
to pick up some 4,500 more men who 
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Army, whose advanced posts were in the 
Valleys of the two Bormida rivers. Had 
General Colli desired to help his Austrian 
Allies he might easily have checkmated 
Bonaparte’s plan of operations by an 
advance or even by a threatened advance 

through Calizzano upon the 











coast line near Finale. In- 
deed, the fate of Bona- 
parte’s operations at the 
moment was in Colli’s 
hands. But that General 
did nothing, and Bona- 
parte was thus enabled to 
surround Argenteau’s 
column with overwhelming 
numbers. 

Augereau, who had started 
on April rith for Mallare 
with his division, was now 
ordered to march at 5 a.m. 
on the 12th for Cairo, and 
to brush from his path all 
resistance he might  en- 
counter. He was to await 
further orders at Cairo. 
As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, he was not able to 
carry out these orders. 
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had just retreated from Voltri. Augereau, 
with several guns and about 6,000 men, 
was to have marched at 2 a.m. from 
Pietra-Ligure, but did not get away until 
two hours later. His destination was the 
Valley of the Eastern Bormida, down 
which he was to march upon Carcare and 
Cairo ; but, as will be told further on, he 
took no active part in the coming affair. 
Masséna with some 6,000 men was to 
move by the Cadibona Pass upon Altare, 
and thence to ascend Monte ‘Traversine, 
which was near to and on the west of 
the big redoubt on Monte Legino. 
Serurier in the Valley of the Upper 
Tanaro was to make demonstrations from 
Garessio in order to occupy Colli’s atten- 


tion. But the latter General, anxious 
about his left at Cosseria and Mille- 
simo, was content to occupy Monte 


Zemolo and Parolda. He had not, in 
fact, made any plans for helping his 
Austrian Ally. 

Although Bonaparte had good reason 
to conclude that such was the part Colli 
meant to play, he felt it necessary all 
the same to carefully watch the Sardinian 


The Sardinian Army seemed 
to be on the point of moving, 
and he felt he must not do 
as he had been directed lest he should 
expose the French Left to what he justly 
considered a possible, if not a probable 
attack by Colli. In the exercise of his 
own discretion he therefore returned 
to Montefredo, in the valley of the 
Berro, an affluent of the Eastern 
Bormida. 

Serurier, informed of the attack intended 
upon the enemy next morning—April 
12th—was ordered to demonstrate against 
General Colli to prevent him from helping 
his Austrian Ally. 

Bonaparte having made all his arrange- 
ments for the operations next day, quitted 
Savona about 1 a.m., April 12th, and 
proceeeded to a point in the mountains 
above Altare, from which he could watch 
the coming action. There he joined 
Masséna’s division before the day broke, 
being well placed to receive information 
from all quarters, and he was able to see 
something of what he afterwards officially 
designated as the Battle of Montenotte. 
It was a dark, cold, rainy night, and a 
dense fog hid the columns as they climbed 
the mountains to converge upon Argen- 
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teau’s bivouac near the great redoubt. 
Laharpe was to attack just before day- 
break, but the fog was so thick he was 
not able to do so until 7 a.m. The 
Austrians under Argenteau, entirely un- 
conscious of Bonaparte’s intended attack 
upon them, had on their part made every- 
thing ready to attack at the same hour. 
But the French were first afoot, and 
charging in one vast column with all 
the spirit which they invariably display 
in their first onset, drove the Austrians 
down the steep slopes into the valley 
below Montenotte. ‘This took Argenteau 
by surprise, for he knew nothing of 
Laharpe’s arrival on the scene of the 
previous day’s fighting, and had counted 
upon a certain victory. He was preparing 
for another assault, when about 8 a.m. 
the fog lifted, and to his astonishment 
he saw the French troops in strength 
deploying to both right, left and rear of 
his position. 
It would not be easy to 
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effecting a retreat upon Ponte Invres, 
some four and a half miles to the north 
on the Erro River, and thence by Paretto 
upon Dego. As must always be the case 
where operations are carried on amidst 
mountains, there was much confusion in 
the two armies, though the men of both 
quickly realised which side had won. 
The Austrian force engaged was much 
helped in its retreat by the non-arrival of 
Augereau at Cairo. Indeed, that General 
took no practical part in the day’s 
operations, being compelled, as already 
explained, to watch the Sardinian troops, 
who seemed inclined to threaten the 
French left flank from the west. 

This action, known in French history 
as the ‘‘ Battle of Montenotte,” cost the 
Austrians some two thousand prisoners, 
and, it is said, about seven hundred in 
killed and wounded. ‘The victor’s loss 
did not exceed four hundred in all. Such 
will often be the proportion between the 





describe in words the feelings 
of a commander, who upon 
waking up finds he has allowed 
his enemy to surround him 
during the night. ‘There, in 
his immediate front, was the 
big redoubt, which his soldiers, 
with all the usual dash and 
chivalry of the Austrian army, 
had in vain assaulted many 
times the day before. But 
how changed was its appear- 
ance! Its parapets were now 
thronged with fresh defenders, 
whilst behind, in support, 
now stood Laharpe’s recently 
arrived division. ‘Turning 
round, his heart must indeed 
have sunk within him, for he 
perceived Masséna’s division 
already drawn up behind him 
to cut off his only line of 
retreat. He must then have 
realised that he had committed 
the gravest of all faults, the 














most unpardonable of sins in 
a leader: he had allowed 
himself to be surrounded 
during the night without finding out 
what his enemy was doing. The posi- 
tion was desperate. Only two alternatives 
were open to him—to_ surrender, or 
at once to cut his way through Masséna’s 
division. He boldly and wisely chose 
the latter course, and succeeded in 


Joachim Murat, Napoleon's brother, King of Naples. 


defeated and the winning side in opera- 
tions amidst mountains to which both 
sides are strangers, and where the weaker, 
ignorant of the danger that threatens 
him, is suddenly overwhelmed by the 
well-planned and unexpected attack of 
superior forces. 
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Years afterwards, when Bonaparte had 
become the great ‘“‘ Emperor Napoleon,” 
he said: “‘ When two armies are on the 
defensive, that which can most promptly 
reunite its forces has less need for 
numbers, for it can always be the 
stronger at any given point.” ‘This 
campaign fully proves the truth of that 
axiom. 

In many respects this fight upon Monte 
Legino was in itself no great contest, 
although Bonaparte at the time described 
it in terms calculated to make the world 
believe it was a great battle. In its 
actual proportions, it was little more than a 
stirring affair of “ advanced posts,” but in 
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enabled 


and 
Bonaparte to turn his entire strength upon 
whichever of those enemies he thought 


armies opposed to it, 


most desirable. Those who write of 
Bonaparte not as the greatest of generals, 
but as if he were a god, are prone to 
refer to all his skirmishes as battles, and to 
all his military proceedings—without any 
discrimination—not only as remarkable, 
but as faultless. All regard for proportion 
or perspective is forgotten in their zeal 
for his personal reputation. Even the 
ability of his chosen lieutenants, the 
splendid daring and fighting qualities of 
his superb soldiers, are too often ignored. 

One cannot but feel pity for the 


























The battle of Montenotte. 


its influence and subsequent effect upon 
the fortunes of Bonaparte and upon the 
campaign he was then conducting, it was 
an event of great moment. It ended the 
campaigns of his predecessor, which had 
accomplished little, and had no perma- 
nent results. For personal reasons, he 
thought it advisable to magnify its im- 
portance, but he is not the only general 
in modern history who has sinned in this 
way. He even untruthfully reported to 
the Directory that Beaulieu was present. 
Tactically there is little to be said of it 
as a battle, but its strategical effects upon 
the future of the war were immense. It 
opened the way for the insertion of the 
French army between the two allied 


veteran Beaulieu, who, when near Voltri, 


upon hearing the sound of guns in 
the direction of Monte Legino, had 


started for Acqui in a little carriage— 
the only conveyance he could obtain. 
Thence he hoped to work south towards 
Savona. ‘This firing told him plainly that 
Bonaparte did not mean to mangeuvre by 
his own right, but from his centre. He, the 
experienced leader in many wars, had, up 
to this, despised his young antagonist and 
had turned him into ridicule. But it 
must now have dawned upon him that 
the young debutant had outwitted the old 
and practised hand at his own game. 
What a sad and overwhelming discovery 
to make! He had travelled but a short 
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distance when he was thrown from his 
carriage by the wheel breaking, and it was 
some time before another conveyance 
could be obtained. He was, however, 
able to occupy Ovada in the Orba Valley, 
and to reunite the remains of his beaten 
troops behind the Bormida at Acqui, 
Terzo, and Bistagno. 

Bonaparte’s success in this short cam- 
paign was great. In everything he sought 
to accomplish he was successful. Military 
writers love to dwell upon its events and 
to draw precepts from its story. But in 
their admiration of his genius they are 
apt to forget the ineptitude of the leaders 
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campaign as a Commander-in-Chief, the 
essence both of his strategy and of his 
tactics lay in the “Offensive.” By it he 
had won his way across the mountains, 
so that his Army was now in a position 
to debouch, almost without hindrance, 
upon the fertile plains of Piedmont and 
Lombardy beyond them. We _ may 
venture to criticise some of his com- 
binations, but the more we learn of him 
as a general, and as the ruler of a nation, 
the more we feel that in both capacities 
he was above all other men. It was his 
intellectual strength that enabled him to 
win the victories which the intelligent 

















Passage of a bridge in the Italian campaign, 1796. 


opposed to him. They were not only 
mentally far below him, but they had 
been educated and trained in an old- 
fashioned system of warfare that meant 
certain failure when applied against one 
whose intellect soared high above didactic 
rules into the region of common sense. 
Of all this he was well aware. His success 
in this campaign was no matter of luck. 
It was no freak on the part of that fickle 
dame who loves being wooed by the giants 
of war, the leaders of nations. It was 
the result of a close calculation applied 
to means and to the time available to 
give such means full effect. 

In this, the opening phase of his first 


application of a brilliant imagination to 
the practice of war had helped him to 
prepare for. It was by means of that 
imagination he was able to foretell his 
enemy’s aims with tolerable accuracy, as 
well as the mode in which the hostile 
Army would be used against him. 

This ‘‘ Battle of Montenotte” was the 
genesis of his unparalleled career and 
of the undying renown with which he 
endowed the land of his adoption. His 
greatness in peace, his success in war, 
his wisdom as a ruler, his genius as a 
commander, all combine to make him 
the most remarkable man whom God 
ever created. It is no wonder that he 
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Napoleon at the age of 22. 


After Greuze. 


occupies so large a space in the history 
of France and of the world itself. His 
cultivated wisdom as a lawgiver, and his 
victories, insure him a lasting fame that 
appeals to the imagination of the quick- 
minded and chivalrous people he ruled 
over. France owes him much, for he 
rescued her from the terrible throes of a 
bloody Revolution, and made her greater 
than she had ever been before. 

Were it possible to doubt that the 


history of war is the history of the world, 
a study of this campaign in Italy should 
dispel all uncertainty upon the point. It 
was the opening act of the great drama, 
I might say of the tragedy of that Empire 
which under his immediate direction 
altered the face of Europe and the whole 
course of subsequent history. 

In after years Napoleon said, with well 
justified pride, that his patent of nobility 
dated from the Battle of Montenotte. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
A FALSE MOVE. 


Y plan was quite obvious in its 
simplicity, and not in the least 
discreditable from my point of 

view. It was, perhaps, inevitable that a 
boy like Bob should imagine I was “ try- 
ing to cut him out,” as my blunt friend 
Quinby phrased it to’ my face. I had 
not, of course, the smallest desire to do 
any such vulgar thing. All I wanted was 
to make myself, if possible, as agreeable 
to Mrs. Lascelles as this dear youth had 
done before me, and in any case to share 
with him all the perils of her society. In 
other words, F meant to squeeze into 
“the imminent deadly breach” beside 
Bob Evers, not necessarily in front of 
him. But if there was nothing dastardly 
in this, neither was there anything heroic, 
since I was proof against that kind of 
deadliness if Bob was not. 

On the other hand, the whole character 
of my mission was affected by the decision 
at which I had now arrived. ‘There was 
no longer any necessity to speak plainly 
to anybody. That odious duty was 
eliminated from my plan of campaign, 
and the “ frontal attack ” of recent history 
discarded for the “turning movement ” 
of the day. So I had learnt something in 
South Africa after all. I had learnt how 
to avoid hard knocks which might very 
well do more harm than good to the 
cause I had at heart. That cause was 
still sharply defined before my mind. It 
was the first and most sacred considera- 
tion, I wrote a reassuring despatch to 





Catherine Evers, and took it myself to 
the little post-office opposite the hotel 


that very evening before dressing for 
dinner. But I cannot say that I was 


thinking of Catherine when I proceeded 
to spoil three successive ties in the tying. 

Yet I can only repeat that I felt 
absolutely ‘ proof” against the real cause 
of my solicitude. It is the most delight- 
ful feeling where a handsome woman is 
concerned. ‘lhe judgment is not warped 
by passion or clouded by emotion ; you 
see the woman as she is, not as you wish 
to see her, and if she disappoint it does 
not matter. You are not left to choose 
between systematic self-deception and a 
humiliating admission of your mistake. 
The lady has not been placed upon an 
impossible pedestal, and she has not 
toppled down. In this case the lady 
started at the most advantageous dis- 
advantage : every admirable quality, her 
candour, her courage, her spirited inde- 
pendence, her evident determination to 
piece a broken life together again and to 
make the best of it, told doubly in her 
favour to me with my special knowledge 
of her past. It would be too much to say 
that I was deeply interested; but Mrs. 
Lascelles had inspired me with a certain 
sympathy and dispassionate regard. Cul- 
tivated she was not, in the conventional 
sense, but she knew more than can be 
learned from books. She knew life at 
first hand, had drained the cup for herself, 
and yet could savour the lees. Not that 
she enlarged any further on her own past. 
Mrs. Lascelles was never a great talker, 
like Catherine ; but she was certainly a 
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woman to whom one could talk. And 
talk to her I did thenceforward, with a 
conscientious conviction that I was doing 
my duty, and only an occasional qualm 
for its congenial character, while Bob 
listened with a wondering eye, or went his 
own way without a word. 

It is easy to criticise my conduct now. 
It would have been difficult to act other- 
wise at the time. I am speaking of the 
evening after my walk with Mrs. Lascelles, 
of the next day when it rained, and 
now of my third night at the hotel. 
The sky had cleared. ‘The glass was 
high. ‘There was a finer edge than 
ever on the silhouetted mountains against 
the stars. It appeared that Bob and Mrs. 
Lascelles had talked of taking their lunch 
to the Findelen Glacier on the next fine 
day, for he came up and reminded her 
of it as she sat with me in the glazed 
verandah after dinner. I had seen him 
standing alone under the stars a few 
minutes before : so this was the result of 
his cogitation. But in his manner there 
was nothing studied, much less awkward, 
and his smile even included me, though 
he had not spoken to me alone all day. 

“Oh no, I hadn’t forgotten, Mr. Evers. 
I am looking forward to it,” said my 
companion, with a smile of her own to 
which the most jealous swain could not 
have taken exception. 

Bob Evers looked hard at me. 
better come too,” he said. 

“It’s probably too far,” said I, quite 
intending to play second fiddle next day, 
for it was really Bob’s turn. 

“Not for a man who has been up to 
the Cricket-ground,” he rejoined. 

“But it’s dreadfully slippery,” put in 
Mrs. Lascelles, with a sympathetic glance 
at my sticks. 

“Let him get them shod like alpen- 
stocks,” quoth Bob, ‘‘and nails in his 
boots; then they'll be ready when he 
does the Matterhorn! ” 

It might have passed for boyish banter, 
but I knew that it was something more ; 
the use of the third person changed from 
chaff to scorn as I listened, and my 
sympathetic resolution went to the winds. 

“Thank you,” I replied ; “in that case 
I shall be delighted to come, and I’ll take 
your tip at once by giving orders about my 
boots.” 

And with that I resigned my chair to 
Bob, not sorry for the chance ; he should 
not be able to say that I had monopolised 


“ Vou’d 
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Mrs. Lascelles without intermission from 
the first. Nevertheless, I was annoyed 
with him for what he had said, and for 
the moment my actions were no part of 
my scheme. Also I was in the last mood 
for a familiarity from Quinby, who was 
hanging about the door between the 
verandah and the hall, and who would 
not let me pass. 

“That is awfully nice of you,” he had 
the impudence to whisper. 

* What do you mean ?” 

‘Giving that poor young beggar another 
chance !” 

“T don’t understand you.” 

“Oh, I like that! You know very 
well that you’ve gone in on the military 
ticket, and deliberately cut the poor 
youngster i 

I did not wait to hear the end of this 
gratuitous observation. It was very rude 
of me, but in another minute I should 
have been guilty of a worse affront. My 
annoyance had deepened into something 
like dismay. It was not only Bob Evers 
who was misconstruing my little attentions 
to Mrs. Lascelles. I was more or less 
prepared for that. But here were out- 
siders talking about us—the three of us! 
So far from putting a stop to the talk, I 
had given it a regular fillip: here were 
Quinby and his friends as keen as possible 
to see what would happen next, and 
probably betting on a row. ‘The situation 
had taken a sudden turn for the worse. 
I forgot the pleasant hours that I had 
passed with Mrs. Lascelles, and began to 
wish myself well out of the whole affair. 
But I had now no intention of getting out 
of the glacier expedition. I would not 
have missed it on any account. Bob had 
brought that on himself. 

And I daresay we seemed a sufficiently 
united trio as we marched along the pretty 
winding path to the Findelen next morning. 
Dear Bob was not only such a gentleman, 
but such a man, that it was almost a 
pleasure to be at secret issue with him; 
he would make way for me at our lady’s 
side, listen with interest when she made 
me spin my martial yarns, laugh if there 
was aught to laugh at, and, in a word, 
give me every conceivable chance. His 
manners might have failed him for one 
heated moment overnight; they were 
beyond all praise this morning ; and I dis- 
cerned repeatedly a morbid sporting dread 
of giving the adversary less than fair play. 
It was sad to me to consider myself 
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as such to Catherine’s son, but I was 
determined not to let the thought depress 
me, and there was much outward occasion 
for good cheer. The morning was a 
perfect one in every way. The rain had 
released all the pungent aromas of the 
mountain woods through which we passed. 
Snowy height came in dazzling contrast 
with a turquoise sky. The toy town of 
Zermatt spattered the green hollow far 
below. And before me on the narrow 
path went Bob Evers in a flannel suit, 
followed by Mrs. Lascelles and_ her 
red parasol, though he carried her alpen- 
stock with his own in readiness for the 
glacier. 

Thither we came in this order, I at 
least very hot from hard hobbling to keep 
up; but the first breath from the glacier 
cooled one like a bath, and the next like 
the great drink in the second stanza of 
the Ode to a Nightingale. I could have 
shouted out for pleasure, and must have 
done so but for the engrossing business of 
keeping a footing on the sloping ice, with 
its soiled margin of yet more treacherous 
moraine. Yet on the glacier itself I was 
less handicapped than I had been on 
the way, and hopped along finely with my 
two shod sticks and the sharp new nails 
in my boots. Bob, however, was invari- 
ably in the van, and Mrs. Lascelles 
seemed more disposed to wait for me 
than to hurry after him. I think he 
pushed the pace unwittingly, under the 
prick of those emotions which otherwise 
were in such excellent control. I can 
see him now, continually waiting for us 
on the brow of some glistening ice-slope, 
leaning on his alpenstock and _ looking 
back, jet black by contrast between the 
blinding hues of ice and sky. 

But once he waited on the brink of 
some unfathomable crevasse, and then we 
all three cowered together and peeped 
down : the sides were green and smooth 
and sinister, like a crack in the sea, but so 
close together that one could not have 
fallen out of sight ; yet when Bob loosened 
alump of ice and kicked it in we heard 
it clattering from wall to wall: in pro- 
longed diminuendo before the faint splash 
just reached our ears. Mrs. Lascelles 
shuddered, and threw out a hand to 
prevent me from peering farther over. 
The gesture was obviously impersonal 
and instinctive, as an older eye would 
have seen, but Bob’s was smouldering 
when mine met it next, and in the ensuing 
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advance he left us farther behind than 
ever. But on the rock where we had our 
lunch he was once more himself, bright 
and boyish, careless and assured. So he 
continued till the end of that chapter. 
On the way home, moreover, he never 
once forged ahead, but was always ready 
with a hand for Mrs. Lascelles at the 
awkward places ; and on the way through 
the woods, nothing would serve him but 
that I should set the pace, that we might 
all keep together. Judge therefore of my 
surprise when he came to my room, as I 
was dressing for the absurdly early dinner 
which is the one blot upon Riffel Alp 
arrangements, with the startling remark 
that we “might as well run straight with 
one another.” 

* By all means, my dear fellow,” said I, 
turning to him with the lather on my chin. 
He was dressed already, as perfectly as 
usual, and his hands were in his pockets. 
But his fresh brown face was as grave as 
any judge’s, and his mouth as stern. I 
went on to ask, disingenuously enough, if 
we had not been “running straight with 
each other” as it was, 

“*Not quite,” said Bob Evers, dryly ; 
‘‘and we might as well, you know !” 

“To be sure; but don’t mind if 
I go on shaving, and pray speak for 
yourself.” 

“T will,” he rejoined. “Do you re- 
member our conversation the night you 
came ?” 

** More or less.” 

**T mean when you and I were alone 
together, before we turned in.” 

“Oh, yes. I remember something 
about it.” 

“ It would be too silly to expect you to 
remember much,” he went on after a 
pause, with a more delicate irony than 
heretofore. ‘“ But, as a matter of fact, I 
believe I said it was all rot that people 
talked about the impossibility of being 
mere pals with a woman, and all that sort 
of thing.” 

*“T believe you did.” 

“Well, then, shat was the rot. 
all.” 

I turned round with my razor in mid-air. 

“My dear fellow!” I exclaimed. 

“Quite funny, isn’t it?” he laughed, 
but rather harshly, while his mountain 
bronze deepened under my scrutiny. 

“*You are not in earnest, Bob!” said I; 
and on the word his laughter ended, his 
colour went. 


That’s 
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“ 7 am,” he answered through his teeth. 
“ Are you?” 

Never was war carried more suddenly 
into the enemy’s country, or that enemy’s 
breath more completely taken away than 
mine. What could I say? “As much 
as you are, I should hope!” was what I 
ultimately said. 

The lad stood raking me with a steady 
fire from his blue eyes. 

“TI mean to marry her,” he said, “ if 
she will have me.” 

There was no laughing athim. ‘Though 
barely twenty, as I knew, he was man 
enough for any age as we faced each other 
in my room, and a man who knew his 
own mind into the bargain. 

** But, my dear Bob,” I ventured to re- 
monstrate, “‘ you are years too young 

“'That’s my business. I am in earnest. 
What about you ?” 

I breathed again. 

“* My good fellow,” said I, “you are at 
perfect liberty to give yourself away to me, 
but you really mustn’t expect me to do 
quite the same for you.” 

“T expect precious little, I can tell 
you!” the lad rejoined hotly. “ Not 
that it matters twopence so long as you 
are not misled by anything I said the 
other day. I prefer to run straight with 
you—you can run as you like with me. I 
only didn’t want you to think that I was 
saying one thing and doing another. As 
a matter of fact I meant all I said at the 
time, or thought I did, until you came 
along and made me look into myself 
rather more closely than I had done 
before. I won’t say how you managed it. 
You will probably see for yourself. But 
I’m very much obliged to you, whatever 
happens. And now that we understand 
each other there’s no more to be said, 
and I'll clear out.” 

There was, indeed, no more to be said, 
and I made no attempt to detain him ; 
for I did see for myself, only too clearly 
and precisely, how I had managed to 
precipitate the very thing which I had 
come out from England expressly to 
prevent. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


FUEL TO THE FLAME, 


I HAD quite forgotten one element which 
playsits part in most affairs of the affections. 
I mean, of course, the element of pique. 
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Bob Evers, with the field to himself, had 
been sensible and safe enough; it was 
my intrusion, and nothing else, which had 
fanned his boyish flame into this prema- 
ture conflagration, Of that I felt con- 
vinced. But Bob would not believe me 
if I told him so ; and what else was there 
for me to tell him? To betray Catherine, 
and the secret of my presence, would 
simply hasten an irrevocable step. To 
betray Mrs. Lascelles, and fer secret, 
would certainly not prevent one. Both 
courses were out of the question upon 
other grounds. Yet what else was left ? 

‘To speak out boldly to Mrs. Lascelles, 
to betray Catherine and myself to her ? 

I shrank from that; nor had I any 
right to reveal a secret which was not 
only mine. What then was I to do? 
Here was this lad_ professedly on the 
point of proposing to this woman. It 
was useless to speak to the lad; it was 
impossible to speak to the woman. ‘To 
be sure, she might not accept him ; but 
the mere knowledge that she was to 
have the chance seemed enormously to 
increase my responsibility in the matter, 
As for the dilemma in which I now 
found myself, deservedly as you please, 
there was no comparing it with any 
former phase of this affair. 

Oh, what a tangled web we weave, 

When first we practise to deceive ! 


The hackneyed lines sprang unbidden, 
as though to augment my punishment ; 
then suddenly I reflected that it was not 
in my own interest I had begun to 
practise my deceit, and the thought of 
Catherine braced me up, perhaps partly 
because I felt that it should. I put 
myself back into the fascinating little 
room in Elm Park Gardens. I saw the 
slender figure in the picture hat, I heard 
the half-humorous and half-pathetic voice. 
After all, it was for Catherine I had 
undertaken this ridiculous mission ; she 
was therefore my first and had much 
better be my only consideration. I could 
not run with the hare after hunting with 
the hounds. And I should like to have 
seen Catherine’s face if I had expressed 
any sympathy with the hare ! 

No ; it was better to be unscrupulously 
staunch to one woman than weakly 
chivalrous towards both; and my mind 
was made up by the end of dinner. 
There was only one chance now of saving 
the wretched Bob, or rather one way of 
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setting to work to save him; and that 
was by actually adopting the course with 
which he had already credited me. He 
thought I was “trying to cut him out.” 
Well, I would try! 

But the more I thought of him, of 
Mrs. Lascelles, of them both, the less 
sanguine I felt of success; for had I 
been she (I could not help admitting it 
to myself), as lonely, as reckless, as un- 
lucky, I would have married the generous 
young idiot on the spot. Not that my 
own marriage (with Mrs. Lascelles) was an 
end that I contemplated for a moment as 
I took my cynical resolve. And now I 
trust that I have made both my position 
and my intentions very plain, and have 
written myself down neither more of a 
fool nor less of a knave than circum- 
stances (and one’s own infirmities) com- 
bined to make me at this juncture of 
my career. 

The design was still something bolder 
than its execution, and if Bob did not 
propose that night it was certainly no 
fault of mine. I saw him with Mrs, 
Lascelles on the terrace after dinner ; 
but I had neither the heart nor the face 
to thrust myself upon them. Everything 
was altered since Bob had shown me his 
hand; there were certain rules of the 
game which even I was now bound to 
observe. So I left him in undisputed 
possession of the perilous ground, and, 
being in a heavy glow from the strong 
air of the glacier, went early to my room, 
where I lay long enough without a wink, 
but quite prepared for Bob, with news 
of his engagement, at every step in the 
corridor. 

Next day was Sunday, and chiefly, I 
am afraid, because there was neither blind 
nor curtain to my dormer window, and 
the morning sun streamed full upon my 
pillow, I got up and went to early service 
in the little tin. Protestant Church. It 
was wonderfully well attended. Quinby 
was there, a head taller than anybody 
else, a thickness leaner, and some sizes 
smaller in heads. ‘The American bride- 
groom came in late with his “ best girl.” 
The late Vice-Chancellor, with the peeled 
nose, and Mr. Belgrave Teale, fit for 
church perade, or for the afternoon act 
in one of his own fashion-plays, took 
round the offertory bags, into which Mr. 
Justice Sankey (in racecourse checks) 
dropped gold. It was not the sort of 
service at which one cares to look about 
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one, but I was among the early comers, 
and I could not help it. Mrs. Lascelles, 
however, was there before me, whereas 
Bob Evers was not there at all. Never- 
theless, I did not mean to walk back 
with her until I saw her walking very 
much alone, a sort of cynosure even on 
the way from church, though humble and 
grave and unconscious as any country 
maid. I watched her with the rest, but 
in a spirit of my own. Some subtle 
change seemed to have come over her 
also, in hér turn. Had that rash lad 
really declared himself overnight, and had 
she actually accepted him? A new load 
seemed to rest upon her shoulders, a new 
anxiety, a new care ; and, as if to confirm 
my idea, Mrs. Lascelles started and 
changed colour as I came up with her. 

“1 didn’t see you in church,” she 
remarked, in her own natural fashion, 
when we had exchanged the ordinary 
salutations. 

“JT am afraid you wouldn’t expect to 
see me, Mrs. Lascelles.” 

“Well, as a matter of fact, I didn’t; 
but I suppose,” added Mrs. Lascelles, as 
her voice fell into a pensive (but not a 
pathetic) key, ‘I suppose it is you who 
are much more surprised at seeing me. 
I can’t help it if you are, Captain 


Clephane. I am not really a religious 
person. I have not flown to that extreme 


as yet. But it has been a_ comfort 
to me, sometimes; and so, sometimes, 
I go.” 

It was very simply said, but with a sigh 
at the end that left me wondering whether 
she was in any new need of spiritual 
comfort. Did she already find herself 
in the dilemma in) which I had imagined 
her, and was it really a dilemma to her? 
New hopes began to chase my fears, and 
were gaining upon them when a flannel suit 
on the sunlit steps caused a temporary 
check : there was Bob waiting for us, his 
hands in his pockets, a smile upon his 
face, but in the slope of his shoulders 
and the carriage of his head a certain 
indefinable but very visible attention and 
intent, 

“Is Mrs. Evers a religious woman ?” 
asked my companion, her step slowing 
ever so slightly as we approached. 

** Not exactly ; but she knows all about 
it,” I replied. 

“And doesn’t believe very much? 
Then we shouldn't hit it off,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Lascelles, “for I know nothing and 
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believe all I can. Nevertheless, I’m not 
going to church again to-day !” 

‘The last words were in a sort of aside, 
and I afterwards heard that Bob and Mrs. 
Lascelles had attended the later service 
together on the previous Sunday; but I 
guessed almost as much on the spot, and 
it put out of my head both the unjust 
assumption of the earlier remark con- 
cerning Catherine, and the contrast 
between them which Mrs. Lascelles could 
hardly afford to emphasise. 

“Let’s go somewhere else instead— 
Zermatt, or anywhere else you like,” 
I suggested, eagerly ; but we were close 
to the steps, and before she could reply 
Bob had taken off his straw hat to Mrs. 
Lascelles, and flung me a nod. 

“How very energetic!” he cried. “I 
only hope it’s a true indication of form, 
for I’ve got a scheme: instead of putting 
in another chapel, I propose we stroll 
down to Zermatt for lunch and come 
back by the train.” 

Bob’s proposal was made _ pointedly 
to Mrs. Lascelles, and as pointedly ex- 
cluded me, but she stood between the 
two of us with a charming smile of good- 
humoured perplexity. 

“Now what am I to say? Captain 
Clephane was in the very act of making 
the same suggestion ! ” 

Bob glared on me for an instant, in 
spite of Eton and all his ancestors. 

“ We'll all go together!” I cried before 
he could speak. ‘“ Why not?” 

Nor was this mere unreasoning or good- 
natured impulse, since Bob could scarcely 
have pressed his suit in my presence, 
while I should certainly have done my 
best to retard it; still, it was rather a 
relief to me to see him shake his head 
with some return of his natural grace. 

“ My idea was to show Mrs. Lascelles 
the gorge,” said Bob, “but you can do 
that as well as I can; you can’t miss it ; 
besides, I’ve seen it, and I really ought 
to stay up here, as a matter of fact, 
for I’m on the track of a guide for the 
Matterhorn.” 

We looked at him narrowly with one 
accord, but he betrayed no signs of 
desperate impulse, only those of “ climb- 
ing fever,” and I at least breathed again. 

“But if you want a guide,” said I, 
“Zermatt’s full of them.” 

“T know,” said he, “ but it’s a particu- 
lar swell I’m after, and he hangs out up 
here in the season. They expect him 
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back from a big trip any moment, and 
I really ought to be on the spot to snap 
him up.” 

So Bob retired, in very, fair order 
after all, and not without his laughing 
apologies to Mrs. Lasceiles; but it was 
sad to me to note the spurious ring his 
laugh had now: it was like the death- 
knell of the simple and the single heart 
that it had been my lot, if not my mission, 
to poison and to warp. But I have said 
enough about my odious task, and will 
pass on rapidly to its fulfilment, which 
now seemed close at hand. 

It was not in fact so imminent as I 
supposed, for the descent into Zermatt 
is somewhat too steep for the conduct 
of a necessarily delicate debate. Sound 
legs go down at a compulsory run, and 
my companion was continually waiting 
for me to catch her up, only to shoot 
ahead again perforce. Or the path was 
too narrow for us to walk abreast, and 
you cannot become confidential in single 
file ; or the noise of falling waters drowned 
our voices, when we stood together on 
that precarious platform in the cool depths 
of the gorge, otherwise such an admirable 
setting for the scene that I foresaw. 
Then it was a beautiful walk in itself, 
with its short tacks in the precipitous 
pine-woods above, its sudden plunge into 
the sunken gorge below, its final sweep 
across the green valley beyond; and it 
was all so new to us both that there were 
impressions to exchange or to compare 
at every turn. In fine, and with all the 
will in the world, it was quite impossible 
to get in a word about Bob before 
luncheon at the Monte Rosa, and by 
that time I for one was in no mood to 
introduce so difficult a topic. 

But an opportunity there came, an 
opportunity such as even I could not 
neglect; on the contrary, I made too 
much of it, as the sequel will show. It 
was in the littke museum which every 
tourist goes to see. We had shuddered 
over the gruesome relics of the first and 
worst catastrophe on the Matterhorn, and 
were looking in silence upon the primitive 
portraits of the two younger Englishmen 
who had lost their lives on that historic 
occasion. It appeared that they had both 
been about the same age as Bob Evers, 
and I pointed this out to my companion. 
It was a particularly obvious remark to 
make ; but Mrs. Lascelles turned her face 
quickly to mine, and the colour left it in 
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the half-lit, half-haunted little room, which 
we happened to have all to ourselves, 

“Don’t let him go up, Captain Cle- 
phane ; don’t let him, please !” 

“ Do you mean Bob Evers ?” I asked, 
to gain time while I considered what to 
say ; for the intensity of her manner was 
quite a surprise to me. 

“ You know I do,” said Mrs. Lascelles, 
impatiently: “don’t let him go up the 
Matterhorn to-night, or to-morrow morning, 
or whenever it is that he means to start.” 

“But, my dear Mrs. Lascelles, who am 
I to prevent that young gentleman from 
doing what he likes ?” 

“7 thought you were more or less 
related ?” 

** Rather less than more.” 

* But aren’t you quite intimate with his 
mother?” And I had to meet a very 
penetrating look, 

‘“‘T was once.” 

“Well, then, for his mother’s sake you 
ought to do your best to keep him out of 
danger, Captain Clephane.” 

It was my turn to repay the look which 
I had just received. No doubt I did so 
with only too much interest ; no doubt I 
was equally clumsy of speech ; but it was 
my opportunity, and something or other 
must be said. 

“Quite so, Mrs. Lascelles. And for 
his mother’s sake,” said I, “I not only 
will do, I have already done, my best to 
keep the lad out of harm’s way. He is 
the apple of her eye; they are simply 
all the world to one another. It would 
break her heart if anything happened to 
him—anything—if she were to lose him 
in any sense of the word.” 

I waited a moment, thinking she would 
speak, prepared on my side to be as 
explicit as she pleased ; but Mrs. Lascelles 
only looked at me with her mouth tight 
shut and her eyes wide open; and I 
concluded—somewhat uneasily, I will 
confess—that she saw for herself what 
I meant. 

“As for the Matterhorn,” I went on, 
“that, I believe, is not such a very 
dangerous exploit in these days. There 
are permanent chains and things where 
there used to be polished precipices. It 
makes the real mountaineers rather 
scornful ; any one with legs and a head, 
they will tell you, can climb the Matter- 
horn nowadays. If I had the legs I’d 
go with him, like a shot.” 

“To share the danger, I suppose ?” 
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** And the sport.” 

“ Ah,” said Mrs. Lasce.les: “and the 
sport, of course! I had forgotten that !” 

Yet I did not perceive that I had been 
found out, for nothing was farther from 
my mind than to continue the double 
entendre to which I had stooped in passing 
a few moments before. It had served its 
purpose, I conceived. I had given my 
veiled warning ; it never occurred to me 
that Mrs. Lascelles might be indulging in 
a veiled retort. I thought she was annoyed 
at the hint that I had given her. I began 
to repent of it myself. It had quite spoilt 
our day, and so many and long were the 
silences as we wandered from little shop 
to little shop, and finally with relief to 
the train, that I had plenty of time to 
remember how much we had found to talk 
about all the morning. 

But matters were coming to a head in 
spite of me, for Bob Evers waylaid us on 
our return, and, with hardly a word to 
Mrs. Lascelles, straightway followed me 
to my room. He was pale with a sup- 
pressed anger which flared up even as he 
closed my door behind him, but though 
his honest face was now in flames, he still 
kept control of his tongue. 

“T want you to lend me one of those 
sticks of yours,” he said, quietly ; “the 
heaviest, for choice !” 

“What the devil for?” I demanded, 
thinking for the moment of no shoulders 
but my own. 

“To give that bounder Quinby the 
licking he deserves!” cried Bob: “to 
give it him now at once, when the post 
comes in and the place is full of people 
to see the fun. Do you know what he’s 
been saying and spreading about the 
place ?” 

“No,” I answered, my heart sinking 
within me. “ What has he been saying ?” 

The colour altered on Bob’s face, 
altered and softened to a veritable blush, 
and his eyes avoided mine. 

“I’m ashamed to tell you, it makes me 
so sick,” he said, disgustedly. “ But the 
fact is that he’s been spreading a report 
about Mrs. Lascelles; it has nothing on 
earth to do with me. It appears he only 
heard it himself this morning, by letter, 
but the brute has made good use of his 
time! Jonly got wind of it an hour or 
two ago, of course quite by accident, and 
I haven’t seen the fellow since ; but he’s 
particularly keen on his letters, and either 
he explains himself to my satisfaction, or 
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I make an example of him before the 
hotel. It’s a thing I never dreamt of 
doing in my life, and I’m sorry the poor 
beast is such a scarecrow ; but it’s a duty 
to punish that sort of crime against a 
woman, and now I’m sure you'll lend me 
one of your sticks. I am only sorry I 
didn’t bring one with me.” 

* But wait a bit, my dear fellow,” said 
I, for he was actually holding out his 
hand: “you have still to tell me what 
the report was.” 

“Divorce!” he answered in a tragic 
undertone. ‘“ Clephane, the fellow says 
she was divorced in India, and that it 
was—that it was her fault!” 

He turned away his face. 
a flame. 

“ And you are going to thrash Quinby 
for saying that?” 

“ Tf he sticks to it, I most certainly am,” 
said Bob, the fire settling in his blue eyes. 

“T should think twice about it, Bob, 
if I were you.” 

“My dear man, what else do you 
suppose 1 have been thinking of all the 
afternoon ? ” 

“Tt will make a fresh scandal, you see.” 

“T can’t help that.” And Bob shut 
his mouth with a self-willed snap. 

‘But what good will it do?” 

“A liar will be punished, that’s all! 
It’s no use talking, Clephane ; my mind 
is made up.” 

“* But are you so sure that it’s a lie?” 

I was obliged to say it at last, 
reluctantly enough, yet with a wretched 
feeling that I might just as well have said 
it in the beginning. 

** Sure ?” he echoed, his innocent eyes 
widening before mine. ‘ Why, of course 
I’m sure! You don’t know what pals 
we've been ; she’s told me heaps of things ; 
she never would have hidden ¢haz!” 

Then I told him that it was true, and 
how I knew that it was true, and my 
reason for having kept all that knowledge 
to myself until now. “I could not give 
her away even to you, Bob, nor yet tell 
you that I had known her before ; for 
you would have been certain to ask 
when and how; and it was in her first 
husband’s time, and under his name.” 

It was a comfort to be quite honest 
for once with one of them, and it is a 
relief even now to remember that I was 
absolutely honest with Bob Evers about 
this. He said almost at once that he 
would have done the same himself, and 
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even as he spoke his whole manner 
changed towards me. His face had 
darkened at my unexpected confirmation 
of the odious rumour, but already it was 
beginning to lighten towards me, as 
though my attitude was the one redeeming 
feature in the new aspect of affairs. He 
even thanked me for my late reserve, 
obviously from his heart, and in a way 
that went to mine on more grounds than 
one. It was as though a kindness to 
Mrs. Lascelles was already the greatest 
possible kindness to hiin. 

* But Lam glad you have told me now,” 
he added, “for it explains many things. 
I was inclined to look upon you, Duncan 
—you won't mind my telling you now— 
as a bit of a deliberate interloper! But 
all the time you knew her first, and that 
alters everything. I hope to pip you 
still, but I shan’t any longer bear you 
a grudge if you pip me!” 

I was horrified. 

“My dear fellow,” I cried, “do you 
mean to say this makes no difference ?” 

“Tt does to Quinby. I must keep my 
hands off him, I suppose, though to my 
mind he deserves his licking all the more.” 

“ But does it make no difference to 
you? My good boy, can you at your 
age seriously think of marrying a woman 
who has been married twice already, and 
divorced once ?” 

“1 didn’t know that when I thought 
of it first,” he answered, doggedly, “and 
I am not going to let it make a difference 
now. Do you suppose I would stand 
away from her because of anything that’s 
past and over? Do they stand away from 
us for—that sort of thing ?” 

Of course I said that was rather 
different, as though there could not be 
two opinions on the point. 

“But, Duncan, you know it’s the 
very last thing you’re dreaming of doing 
yourself !” 

And again I argued, as feebly as you 
please, that it was quite different in my 
case—that I was a good ten years older 
than he, and not my mother’s only son. 

Bob stiffened on the spot. 

“* My mother must take care of herself,” 
said he; “‘and I,” he added, ‘‘I must 
take care of myself, if you don’t mind. 
And I hope you won't, for you’ve been 
most awfully good to me, you know. I 
never thought so until these last few 
minutes ; but now I shan’t forget it, no 
matter how it all turns out!” 
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CHAPTER IX. 
A BOLD BID, 


Wet, I made a belated attempt to 
earn my young friend’s good opinion. 
I kept out of his way after dinner, and 
went in search of Quinby instead. I felt 
I had a crow of my own to pluck with 
this gentleman, who owed to my timely 
intervention a far greater immunity than he 
deserved. It was in the little’ billiard-room 
I found him pachydermatously applauding 
the creditable attempts of Sir John Sankey 
at the cannon game, and as studiously 
ignoring the excellent shots of an un- 
distinguished clergyman who was beating 
the judge. Quinby made room for me 
beside him, with a civility which might 
have caused me some compunction, but I 
repaid him by coming promptly to my point. 

“What’s this report about Mrs, Las- 
celles?” I asked, not angrily at all, for 
naturally my feeling in the matter was 
not so strong as Bob’s, but with a certain 
contemptuous interest, if a man can judge 
of his own outward manner from his inner 
temper at the time. 

Quinby favoured me with a narrow 
though a sidelong look. The room was 
very full, and in the general chit-chat, 
punctuated by the constant clicking of 
the heavy balls, there was very little 
danger of our being overheard. But 
Quinby was careful to lower his voice. 

“It’s perfectly true,” said he, “if you 
mean about her being divorced.” 

“Yes, that was what I heard ; but who 
started the report ?” 

“Who started it? You may well ask! 
Who starts anything, in a place like this ? 
Ah! good shot, Sir John, good shot !” 

“Never mind the good shots, Quinby. 
I really rather want to talk to you about 
this. I shan’t keep you long.” 

“Talk away, then ; I am listening.” 

“Mrs. Lascelles and I are rather 
friends.” 

“So I can see.” 

“Very well, then, I want to know who 
started all this. It may be perfectly true, 
as you say, but who found it out? If you 
can’t tell me I must ask somebody else.” 

The ruddy Alpine colouring had sud- 
denly become accentuated in the case 
of Quinby. 

“As a matter of fact,” said he, “it was 
I who first heard of it, quite by chance. 
You can’t blame me for that, Clephane.” 

“Of course not,” said I encouragingly. 
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“ Well, unfortunately I let it out ; and 
you know how things get about in an hotel.” 

“It was unfortunate,” I agreed. “ But 
how on earth did you come to hear?” 

Quinby hummed and hawed. He had 
heard from a soldier friend, a man who 
had known her in India, a man whom I 
knew myself, in fact the very sapper who 
had telegraphed to Quinby to secure me 
my room. I ought to have been dis- 
armed by the coincidence ; but I recalled 
our initial conversation, about India and 
that sapper and Mrs. Lascelles, and I 
could not consider it a coincidence at all. 

“You don’t mean to tell me,” said I, 
aping the surprise I might have felt, 
“that our friend wrote and gave Mrs. 
Lascelles away to you of his own accord ?” 

But Quinby did not vouchsafe an 
answer. “ Hard luck, Sir John!” cried 
he, as the judge missed an easy cannon, 
leaving his opponent a still easier one, 
which lost him the game. 

I proceeded to press my question in 
a somewhat stronger form, though still 
with all the suavity at my command. 

“Surely,” I urged, “you must have 
written to ask him about her first ?” 

“That’s my business, I fancy,” said 
Quinby, with a peculiarly aggressive 
specimen of the nasal snigger of which 
enough was made in a previous chapter, 
but of which Quinby himself never tired. 

“Quite,” I agreed; “but do you 
also consider it your business to inquire 
deliberately into the past life of a lady 
whom I believe you only know by sight, 
and to spread the result of your inquiries 
broadcast in the hotel? Is that your 
idea of chivalry? I shall ask Sir John 
Sankey if it is his,” I added, as the judge 
joined us with genial condescension, and 
I recollected that his proverbial harshness 
towards the male offender was redeemed 
by an extraordinary sympathy with the 
women. ‘Thereupon I laid a general case 
before Sir John, asking him point-blank 
whether he considered such conduct as 
Quinby’s (but I did not say whose the 
conduct was) either justifiable in_ itself 
or conducive to the enjoyment of a 
holiday community like ours. 

“It depends,” said the judge, cocking 
a critical eye on the now furious Quinby. 
“T am afraid we most of us enjoy our 
scandal, and for my part I always like to 
see a humbug catch it hot. But if the 
scandal’s about a woman, and if it’s an old 
scandal, and if she’s a lonely woman, that 
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quite alters the case, and in my opinion 
the author of it deserves all he gets.” 

At this Quinby burst out with an 
unrestrained heat that did not lower him 
in my estimation, though the whole of his 
tirade was directed exclusively against 
me. I had been talking “at” him, he 
declared. I might as well have been 
straightforward while I was about it. He, 
for his part, was not afraid to take the 
responsibility for anything he might have 
said. It was perfectly true, to begin with. 
The so-called Mrs. Lascelles, who was 
such a friend of mine, had been the wife 
of a German Jew in Lahore, who had 
divorced her on her elopement with a 
Major Lascelles, whom she had left in 
his turn, and whose name she had not 
the smallest right to bear. Quinby exer- 
cised some restraint in the utterance of 
these calumnies, or the whole room must 
have heard them, but even as it was we 
had more listeners than the judge when 
my turn came, 

“JT won't give you the lie, Quinby, 
because I am quite sure you don’t know 
you are telling one,” said I; “but as a 
matter of fact you are giving currency to 
two. In the first place, this lady is Mrs. 
Lascelles, for the major did marry her ; in 
the second place, Major LasceHes is dead.” 

“And how do you know?” inquired 
Quinby, with a touch of genuine surprise 
to mitigate an insolent disbelief. 

“You forget,” said I, “that it was in 
India I knew your own informant. I can 
only say that my information in all this 
matter is a good deal better than his. 1 
knew Mrs. Lascelles herself quite well out 
there ; I knew the other side of her case. 
It doesn’t seem to have struck you, 
Quinby, that such a woman must have 
suffered a good deal before, and _ after, 
taking such a step. Or I don’t suppose 
you would have spread yourself to make 
her suffer a little more.” 

And I still consider that a charitable 
view of his behaviour; but Quinby was 
of another opinion, which he expressed 
with his offensive little laugh as he lifted 
his long body from the settee. “This is 
what one gets for securing a room for a 
man one doesn’t know !” said he. 

“On the contrary,” I retorted, “I 
haven't forgotten that, and I have saved 
you something because of it. I happen 
to have saved you no less than a severe 
thrashing from a_ stronger man_ than 
myself, who is even more indignant with 
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you than I am, and who wanted to borrow 
one of my sticks for the purpose !” 

“And it would have served him _per- 
fectly right,” was the old judge’s comment, 
when the mischief-maker had departed 
without returning my parting shot. “I 
suppose you meant young Evers, Captain 
Clephane ? ” 

“I did indeed, Sir John. I had to tell 
him the truth in order to restrain him.” 

The old judge raised his eyebrows, 
“Then you hadn’t to tell him it before ? 
You are certainly consistent, and I rather 
admire your position as regards the lady. 
But I am not so sure that it was altogether 
fair towards the lad. It is one thing to 
stand up for the poor soul, my dear sir, 
but it would be another thing to let a 
nice boy like that go and marry her ! ” 

So that was the opinion of this ripe old 
citizen of the world! It ought not to 
have irritated me as it did. It would be 
Catherine’s opinion, of course; but a 
dispassionate view was not to be expected 
from her. I had not hitherto thought 
otherwise myself; but now I experienced 
a perverse inclination to take the opposite 
side. Was it so utterly impossible for a 
woman with this woman’s record to make 
a good wife to some man yet? I did not 
admit it for an instant; he would be a 
lucky man who won so healthy and so 
good a heart: thus I argued to myself, 
with Mrs. Lascelles in my mind and 
nobody else. But Bob Evers was not a 
man, I was not sure that he was even out 
of his teens, and to think of him was to 
think at once with Sir John Sankey and 
all the rest. Yes, yes, it would be mad- 
ness and suicide in such a youth; there 
could be no two opinions about that ; and 
yet I felt indignant at the mildest expres- 
sion of that which I myself could not deny. 

Such was my somewhat chaotic state 
of mind when I had fled the billiard-room 
in my turn, and put on my overcoat and 
cap to commune with myself outside. 
Nobody did justice to Mrs. Lascelles ; it 
was terribly hard to do her justice : those 
were perhaps the ideas that were oftenest 
uppermost. I did not see how I was to 
be the exception and prove the rule ; my 
brief was for Bob, and there was an end 
of it. It was foolish to worry, especially 
on such a night. The moon had waxed 
since my arrival, and now hung almost 
round and altogether dazzling in the little 
sky the mountains left us. Yet I had 
the terrace all to myself: the magnificent 
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voice of our latest celebrity had drawn 
everybody else indoors, or under the 
open drawing-room windows, through 
which it poured out into the glorious 
night. And in the vivid moonlight the 
mountains seemed to have gathered very 
close about the littke human hive upon 
their heights, to be even listening to the 
grand rich notes that had some right to 
break their own grand silence. 

Though poor be the cha:nber, 

Come here, here and adore, 

Where the Lord of Heaven 

Hath to mortals given 

Life for evermore. 
So sang the splendid voice, to that fine 
refrain of which the words give no inkling, 
and I was standing entranced myself, an 
outpost of the audience underneath the 
windows, whose fringe I could just see 
round the farthest angle of the hotel, when 
Bob Evers ran down the steps, and came 
towards me in such a guise that I could 
not swear to him till the last yard. 

“Don’t say a word,” he whispered 
excitedly. “I’m just off!” 

“ Off where?” I gasped, for he had 
changed into full mountaineering garb, 
and there was his greased face beaming 
in the moonlight, and the blue spectacles 
twinkling about his hatband, at half-past 
nine at night. 

“Up the Matterhorn !” 

* At this time of night ?” 

“Tt is a bit late, and that’s why I want 
it kept quiet. I don’t want any fuss or 
advice. I’ve got a couple of excellent 
guides waiting for me just below by the 
Shoemaker’s hut. I told you I was on their 
tracks. Well, it was to-night or never, 
as far as they were concerned, they are so 
tremendously full up. So to-night it is.” 

“But I thought everybody went up to 
the Cabane overnight, and started fresh 
from there in the morning ?” 

“Most people do, but it’s as broad as 
it’s long,” declared Bob, airily, rapidly, 
and with the same unwonted excitement, 
born as I thought of his unwonted enter- 
prise: “you have a ripping moonlight 
walk instead of a so-called night’s rest in 
a frowsy hut. We shall get our breakfast 
there instead, and I expect to start fresher 
than if I had slept there and been knocked 
up at two o'clock in the morning. That’s 
all settled, anyhow, and you can look for me 
ontop through the telescope after breakfast. 
[shall be back before dark, and then——” 
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“Well, what then?” I asked, for Bob 
had made a significant and yet irresolute 
pause, as though he could not quite bring 
himself to tell me something that was on 
his mind. 

“Well,” he echoed nonchalantly at last, 
as though he had not hesitated at all, “‘as 
a matter of fact, to-morrow night I am 
to know my fate. I have asked Mrs. 
Lascelles to marry me, and she hasn’t 
said no, but I am giving her till to-morrow 
night. That’s all, Clephane. I thought 
it a fair thing to let you know. If you 
want to waltz in and try your luck while 
I’m gone, there’s nothing on earth to 
prevent you, and it might be most satis- 
factory to everybody. As a matter of 
fact, I’m only going so as to get over the 
time and keep out of the way: of course 
I meant to rush the Matterhorn while I 
am here, but between ourselves that’s my 
only reason for rushing it to-night.” 

I wondered whether it was his only 
reason. Had he no boyish vision of 
quick promotion in the lady’s heart—no 
primitive desire to show his mettle out of 
hand—to set her trembling while he did 
or died? He had, I thought, and he had 
not ; that shining face could only have 
reflected a single and a candid heart. But 
it is these very natures, so simple and 
sweet-hearted and transparent, that are 
least to be trusted on the subject of their 
own motives and emotions, for they are 
the soonest deceived, not only by others 
but in themselves. Or so I venture to 
think, and even then reflected, as I shook 
my dear lad’s hand by the side parapet 
of the moonlit terrace, and watched him 
run down into the shadows of the fir-trees, 
and so out of my sight with the two dark 
and stalwart figures that promptly detached 
themselves from the shadows of the shoe- 
maker’s hut. A third figure mounted to 
where I now sat listening to the easy, 
swinging, confident steps, as they fell 
fainter and fainter upon the ear: it was 
the shoemaker himself, who had _ shod 
my two sticks with spikes and my boots 
with formidable nails ; and we exchanged 
a few words in a mixture of languages 
which I should be very sorry to re- 
produce. 

“Do you know those two guides?” is 
what I first asked in effect. 

‘Very well, monsieur.” 

* Are they good guides ?” 

“The very best, monsieur,” 


(Zo be continued.) 
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HE story is old, how old I cannot 
tell, but the weans never weary of 
hearing how Sionaid Mackechran 

was taken away, ay, even before the eyes 
of a great gathering of people. It is the 
story they ask for on the long winter even- 
ings, and when it is told they creep away 
to their beds shivering and shaking with 
cold and fear at the threat that the “‘ each- 
uisge ” (water-horse) will come for them if 
they are wilful and disobedient. 

Sionaid lived with her grandmother, 
Mistress Mackechran, not far from the 
haunted loch. Many a day she climbed 
to the top of the Dun an Each-uisge 
(“hill of the water-horse ”). From there 
she could see great stretches of waving 
golden iris surrounding the loch, and the 
loch itself gleaming like some bright jewel 
in its golden setting. 

Mistress Mackechran shook her head in 
disapproval, saying, ‘‘ It is no cannie to go 
there : not the loch called Loch an 
Each-uisge, and the hill Dun an Each- 
uisge, and does not that mean there is 
bad in it?” As for Mullach, the wise old 
sheep-dog, he absolutely declined to 
follow his young mistress there. Little 
cared Sionaid for all these warnings, and 
still less did she believe in water-horses, 
fairies or the like. “Just auld wives’ 
blethers,” she said to herself: ‘‘ Grannie is 
getting auld and havers awee.” So she went 
as often as ever to the Dun an Each-uisze. 

In the evenings, when the day’s work 
was done, the neighbours came for a 
ceile to Mistress Mackechran’s house, and 
the lads and lasses gathered round the 
fireside to listen to her stories of the past, 
stories of the heroes, their loves, their 
hatreds, their fights, their deaths, and 
stories of the Daoine-sith (‘‘the people of 
peace”), and the story often told as a warn- 
ing to Sionaid, the story of the each-usige. 

One evening, when the wind was 
soughing through the trees and the rain 
was pattering, Sionaid asked for a story. 
The night being so bad, there was only 
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one other listener present; this was 
Hamish MacDonald, their kinsman and 
near neighbour. That night would be 
bad indeed that he would keep away from 
the home of Sionaid Mackechran, for 
he loved her and was determined to win 
her and make her his bride. Mistress 
Mackechran was seeing what he was after, 
and was more glad about that than about 
anything, for she felt she was. getting old, 
and that it would be well were Sionaid 
settled in a home of her own. 

** Grannie, tell us about the each-uisge : 
ye’ve no been telling us that this long 
while.” 

“It’s little heed ye gi’e me, or ye’d no 
gang to yon unchancy place. I ken fine 
ye were there this day.” 

The unchancy place was, needless to 
say, the Dun an Each-uisge. However, 
Mistress Mackechran, in spite of her 
grumbling, told the story. 

““My grandfaither, he was just a wee 
bit laddie when he would gae wi’ his 
faither to shift the sheep from ae grazing 
to anither. The Mackechrans were aye 
mindfu’ o’ their sheep. It was just a real 
coorse day, a day o’ thunder, lightning 
and rain, that the lad went wi’ his faither 
to the Dun an Each-uisge after the sheep. 
They called upon the dog, but for all their 
calling and whustling he just shivered and 
wouldna come. ‘They thocht he was 
ailing, and left him ben the hoose and 
went their lane to the Dun. The loch 
was dark and drumlie, but the lightning 
was just something fearfu’-—the drochd 
Spioraid himsel’ was aboot that day. It 
is few that can tell they have seen the 
drochd Spioraid, but my grandfaither and 
his faither saw him that day, ay, and 
heard him too, The twa o’ them were on 
the Dun when they heard, abune the roar 
o’ the thunder and the whistling o’ the 
wind, the sound o’ a horse galloping, and 
yon sound was louder than any thunder, 
and yon horse trotted faster than any 
wind. ‘The horses o’ hell gang swifter than 











the swiftest horses that rin upon this earth. 
The twa Mackechrans turned aboot and 
saw an awfu’ sight—a big black horse wi’ 
a lassie on his back gang straight to the 
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loch and spring right into the middle o 
the loch, and the waters just went ower 
them baith, and the lassie that was upon 
yon big black horse she gied such a 
scriech, a scriech that they could never 
forget till the day o’ their death. They 
saw nae mair, but just ran wi’out stopping 
till they cam’ to their ain door.” 

Sionaid, of course, wanted to hear more. 
Wha might the lassie be that was riding 
upon the black horse ? 

“Tf ye ask me that, ‘deed and I canna 
tell, but they were saying a lassie from the 
township down .by was never seen again 
after that time, though they sought her 
mony a weary day. Maybe it would be 
her that would be riding yon black horse.” 

Mistress Mackechran left the room, and 
Sionaid turned to Hamish: “It’s just 
maybe they thocht they were seeing yon 
black horse and the lassie, and that it was 
no a real thing. What would you be 
thinking, Hamish ?” 

“T’m thinking this: whether they saw 
or just thocht they saw yon fearfu’ sight, I 
would just be far happier if ye wouldna 
gang tae yon Dun an Each-uisge.” 

“Ye are just as supersteetious as 
grannie, and it wad just be grand to ride 
a muckle black horse that wad travel 
swifter than the wind.” 

“Oh, lassie, dinna lauch at these things : 
ye ken fine if ye came to harm it is I that 
would be left wi’ a broken heart. Oh, 
Sionaid, I lo’e ye weel: could ye no lo’e 
me a little yersel’?” 

“Maybe mair than a little. . . .” 

So Sionaid Mackechran and Hamish 
MacDonald were betrothed. They were 
as happy in their love and in the planning 
of their new home as the pair of swallows 
above them, who were twittering and 
planning where they should build their 
nest. ‘They were so proud of one another 
too, and it seemed that nothing but death 
could ever come between them and their 
happiness. Mistress Mackechran loved 
the lad as though he were her own son, 
so for a while the course of true love ran 
smooth. But Hamish was never allowed 
to go with Sionaid to the Dun an Each- 
uisge ; that she kept a sacred spot, and 
none might follow when she went there. 

The cloud to cast a gloom on their 
peace and happiness came thus. Sionaid 
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met Hamish one evening just as she was 
starting for a solitary ramble to the Dun 
an Each-uisge. 

“I’m away up the hill to see the sun 
set, and I canna speak wi’ ye the now. 
Bide just a wee whily, and I'll be back 
again.” 

“Let us away to the hill together : it is 
no a canny place for you your lane, and 
Ill weary so till you return.” 

“T’'ll be no lang, and it’s my lane I wish 
to be, and as for the place no being canny, 
it’s just havers.” 

‘** Let me come: the gloom is upon me, 
and I’m thinking you maybe will drive it 
away.” 

Sionaid was wayward and _ cross. 
‘Hoots! can I no go the length o’ yon 
hill my lane? I’m telling ye I’m no want- 
ing ye; and it’s a puir thing when a man 
talks o’ having the gloom: ye shouldna 
give way to sic-like fencies.” 

Hamish turned away and said no more. 
Sionaid was ashamed of her ungracious 
behaviour, and half thought of calling him 
back, but foolish pride forbade her. She 
felt angry with herself, and angry even 
with him, and it was with a heavy heart 
that she climbed the hill, for she knew 
she had been wrong—unkind to the man 
who loved her and whom she loved. 

It was a beautiful evening in June; not 
a leaf stirred, even the song of the birds 
was hushed, and no sound broke the still- 
ness but the hum of the bee gathering her 
last load of honey. Sionaid was standing 
on the highest point of the Dun, watching 
the sun sink out of sight behind the 


distant hill like a great globe of fire. How 
beautiful it was, and how peaceful! The 


sun had set, but there remained great 
streaks of purple and orange to mark his 
path. The loch reflected the glories of 
the sky; not a breath of wind stirred its 
untroubled waters. Glamour was about 
the place, and spells were hung round 
Sionaid till she became as one in a dream. 
Fear came upon her, and she who had 
never known fear was now afraid. She 
could not run, for the spells that were 
upon her held her fast. Then the fear 
passed as dream-fears pass, and she laughed 
at her own folly. She turned to go, and 
turning found herself face to face with a 
stranger. 

Spells were upon her, or great would 
have been her wonder at meeting a 
stranger in that lonesome place. The 
stranger was a young man, handsome and 
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gentle-looking ; yet Sionaid trembled, she 
could not herself have told why. 

He had the appearance of a young 
chief, and Sionaid saw at once how 
different his dress was to the rough 
garments worn by the men and lads of 
the country. ‘The stranger doffed his 
bonnet to her, and begged her if she 
would of her charity tell him the way to 
the nearest house ; “‘ for,” said he, ‘I have 
been wrecked on the coast near here, and 
alas! I alone have escaped with my life, 
and am now like to die for want of food.” 

That windless June day was not a day 
to tell of wrecks or of misfortunes more 
grievous than that of a becalmed boat. 
Still, as in dreams no inconsistency sur- 
prises, so was it with Sionaid. She 
accepted the explanation of the stranger’s 
appearance as_ perfectly natural, and 
wondered not at the improbable tale he 
told. 

Sionaid pointed to the thatched roof 
of her home. ‘We live there, but I’m 
thinking it will no be grand enough for 
the like of you ; still if you will come with 
me you will be very welcome. If you 
think better, there is the minister’s house 
a mile farther down the road, and maybe 
that is the best place for ye.” 

“T will come with you, if you and 
yours will receive a poor stranger like 
myself.” 

Sionaid led the way in silence. When 
she reached the door of her home, 
short as that journey was, the stranger lad 
was more to her than all the world beside. 
The spells that were upon her and about 
her drove her love for Hamish from her 
heart, and made it seem a story of long 
ago, only half remembered, and hardly 
concerning herself. The old sheepdog 
at the door sniffed at the stranger’s legs in 
a mistrustful manner, then he just lifted 
up his head and gave one long dismal 
howl and fled away into the mouth of 
night. Sionaid was startled, but reflected 
how Mullach hated the sight of strangers, 
and this was a new form of protest against 
them, for coming near his house. 

Whether it was by enchantment or merely 
the pleasing look of the youth, Mistress 
Mackechran accepted the story of his 
misfortunes in all good faith, and made 
him welcome. Her roof was the shelter 
for his head that night. The next day 
he was for taking leave of Mistress Mack- 
echran and Sionaid. As he bade farewell 
to the girl, he whispered to her how he 
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would never forget her, and might he 
hope to see her again? What answer 
was given I cannot tell, but this I know: 
Sionaid met the stranger many a day, 
and their trysting-place was the Dun an 
Each-uisge. 

The day came when Sionaid told 
Hamish MacDonald she could never, 
never be his wife. She gave no reason, 
and when he questioned her would make 
no answer. In despair, Hamish sought 


the advice of Mistress Mackechran. ‘The 
true reason flashed across the aged 
woman’s brain. “Yes,” she thought, 


*‘Sionaid has never been the same since 
yon stranger lad was here.” She did not 
tell Hamish what was in her mind, but 
merely said, “I will speak to Sionaid, 
and urge the foolish lassie to think better 
of her determination.” When the oppor- 
tunity came she said to the girl, ‘ Well, 
did you ever see yon stranger again that 
was here no lang syne?” ‘Then it all 
came out, and Sionaid confessed how she 
had met him again and again, and that he 
loved her, and she loved him and would 
wed none other. 

Mistress Mackechran had feared to 
hear this, but hoped still to persuade 
the girl to give up this foolish 
notion and marry Hamish. “Lassie,” 
she said, “are ye wise to take up wi’ yon 
stranger lad? Ye ken na the land that 
he lives in, and ye ken na the name of 
the lad ye would gang wi’. I ken fine he 
is bonny ; but is he guid ? does he gang to 
the kirk ? Where has he been biding a’ 
these days, can ye tell me that? ‘Tak’ 
Hamish! ye ken fine he at least is a guid 
honest man, and dinna be for breaking 
his heart ; ye ken how he lo’es ye.” 

“But if he lo’es me weel I lo’e the 
stranger lad more than all the world !” 

“Tm thinking ye’ll ha’e a sair heart yet ; 
there is something no cannie. Why does 
he no come to the house? Nane have 
seen him come or gang—I was asking 
that. Iain o’ the Shore says nane saw the 
sail of his boat, and forby oursels nane 
have seen him.” 


Sionaid looked wearily across the 
sea; the tears gathered in her blue 
eyes. ‘Should she doubt her lover? 


No, never: she must trust him, or her 
heart would break. Still how strange it 
was none had seen him, or seen a boat 
wrecked! Then she remembered how 
calm that evening had been when first she 
met him. Once she had asked him his 














name and his country, but he had put 
her off with endearing words and caresses. 
“T will ask him again,” she thought: “he 
will surely tell me ; if I have trusted him, 
surely he may trust me, and I will bring 
him back to the house, and all will be 
well.” 

Now Hamish MacDonald wearied of 
the long, hopeless waiting. He loved 
Sionaid, but if she would not have him 
he would sail away to another land and 
try to forget her. She was glad when he 
went, as his sad eyes seemed ever to 
reproach her for her faithlessness, and 
made her feel wicked and miserable. 

Well, the day came when she again 
went to meet her love on the Dun an 
Each-uisge. She found him lying asleep 
onthe heather. ‘‘ He may be weary,” she 
thought ; ‘I will not waken him yet.” She 
sat down beside him and pillowed his 
head on her knee. Presently she fell to 
stroking and smoothing his hair with her 
fingers. ‘To her horror she found it full 
of bits of growing seaweed. Could it be 
possi)le ? washer darlinga terrible monster? 
The old wives’ tales were true, those tales 
that she mocked at were true, and this was 
the each-uisge, in the likeness of a 
beautiful youth. Trembling with fear, 
she took a big stone and gently put it 
under the head of the thing that slept. 
Then she turned and ran. The wings 
of fear were upon her feet as she fled 
down the hillside for her life. She was 
at the door of her home at last, but she 
could now hear the sound of a galloping 
horse. It was the each-uisge thundering 
after her. She saw him over her shoulder 
—a beautiful black horse with wild flowing 
mane and tail. She was safe in the house 
at last, and had just strength enough left 
to fasten the heavy iron bolt of the door, 
but this was her last despairing effort, for 
she then fainted dead away. 

The each-uisge battered himself against 
the door in vain—it was too strong for 
him. ‘TI will return ina year and a day 
to claim my bride,” he cried, then galloped 
away, passing the wind that was. before, 
and the wind that was behind could not 
catch him. 

But fear had nigh killed Sionaid, and 
she lay for long as one dead. She did 
not hear the each-uisge as he battered 
himself against the door in vain, neither 
did she hear the doom he threatened — 
“T will return in a year and a day to 
claim my bride.” Sionaid lay at death’s 
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door for weeks and weeks. In _ her 
delirium she kept calling for Hamish to 
save her from the each-uisge. None 
believed that the girl had really seen an 
each-uisge. Mistress Mackechran thought 
her ravings but the delusions of a fever- 
heated brain. Sionaid was dragged back 
from the gates of death, but at a heavy 
price ; that price was the life of Mistress 
Mackechran, to whose devoted care 
Sionaid’s recovery was due. ‘The strain 
of nursing was too much for one of her 
years. 

Mistress Mackechran lay on_ her 
death-bed when Hamish MacDonald re- 
turned. One day, when she was sinking 
fast, she called him to her bedside and 
told him the story of the stranger lad: 
how he had been secretly courting 
Sionaid on the Dun an Each-uisge, and 
then how he had mysteriously disappeared 
and Sionaid had become nigh demented 
with grief. ‘Then how in her illness the 
girl fancied her lover had been an each- 
uisge, “and yet believes that some day he 
will return in the likeness of a_ black 
horse and bear her away. Indeed, if she 
but hears the sound of a galloping horse 
she is just white and trembling with fear. 
Ye mind how she was aye for going to 
the Dun an Each-uisge? She would 
sooner die than go near yon hill now. 
It seems as though her heart is just 
cracked, she that was ance aye lauching 
sae blythely. Will ye no let the past be 
the past and tak’ up wi’ Sionaid again ? 
I could dee happier if I kenned ye were 
there by Sionaid.” 

“Tf she will take me I will be the 
happiest man in all Scotland, and for me 
the past shall be the past,” said he. 

Sionaid, now that the glamour and spells 
that had been upon her were broken, 
knew how dearly she loved Hamish ; but 
alas ! dared she hope for happiness on this 
earth? ‘The wind moaned and the rain 
pattered, how the each-uisge would one 
day return and claim his bride. Hamish 
laughed at her fears, and said no each-uisge 
would dare come for her when he would 
be at her side to guard her from all ill. 

Mistress Mackechran died, and sorrow 
lay heavy on the hearts of Sionaid and 
of Hamish. Her parting wish had been 
that the wedding should take place soon. 
The bridal day dawned at last. In her 
long illness Sionaid had lost all count of 
time, or she would have known it was 
now a year and a day since her adventure 
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on the Dun an Each-uisge. ‘The wedding Sionaid Mackechran mounted on that 
was to be down in the Park, there being great black horse. Away galloped the 
no kirk at hand. The Park was where each-uisge with his burden. He passed 
the minister held his meeting every second the wind that was before, and the wind 
Sabbath. All from far and wide had _ that was behind could not catch him. 
assembled to do the bride and _bride- 

groom honour. ‘The Psalm had been The yellow iris are withered and dead, 
sung and the blessing was about to be that shone in their golden glory no lang 
pronounced when the words died on the syne. ‘There is something floating on the 
minister’s lips. What will this be? A troubled waters of Loch an Each-uisge. 
sound like that of a hundred galloping It is a snood, the snood of Sionaid 
horses was heard. It was the each-uisge Mackechran. This is all that is left in 
coming for his bride. The great black this world of her who should have been 
horse crashed through the assembled the bride of Hamish MacDonald. For 
people, scattering them far and wide. she herself is away to that land that is 
Bride, bridegroom and minister stood neither heaven nor earth nor hell—the 
petrified with horror, None knew the Land of the Daoine-sith, people of peace 
way of it, but what all saw next was _ (fairies), each-uisgen and the like. 








THE LADY OF THE GARDEN. 
BY AGNES GROZIER HERBERTSON. 


H™® garden is where lilies blow, 
And climbing roses seek the sun, 

Where little creepers, soft as snow, 

The rocky borders overrun ; 

Her garden is where poppies shed 

Their slumbrous incense on the breeze : 

A winding path of white and red 
Surrounded by tall trees. 





*Tis there at eventime she walks, 
I see her steps pass up and down, 
And gracious lilies bend their stalks 
To press their sweetness on her gown ; 
’Tis there at eventime she wends 
Her lonely way beneath the skies, 
And over the far mountain sends 

The sadness of her eyes. 





Men tell me she is proud in thought, 
And breaks men’s hearts in scornful ways : 
That many an evil thing is wrought 
Before the calmness of her gaze ; 
Men tell me she has much of sin, 
That evil: waters round her roll ; 
Z see her ’mong the lilies, in 


The sadness of her soul. 
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KING OF SERVIA AND HIS COURT. 


BY HERBERT VIVIAN. 


HE King of Servia has never re- 
ceived at the hands of Europe 
that indulgence which is due to 

his youth, courage, and patriotism. Russia 
and Austria, claiming a monopoly of 
influence in the Balkans, are vehemently 
intolerant of independent thought or 
action. Russia endures Roumania as an 
Austrian outpost, and Austria affects good- 
humour over Bulgaria as a Russian pawn. 
But neither empire will listen for an 
instant to a whisper that Servia fara da 
se. Ever since her emancipation Servia 
hovered between the orbits of those two 
great powers, and, whenever an Austrophil 
ministry was in power at Belgrade, the 
platform of the Opposition was sure to be 
made up of love and gratitude for Holy 
Russia. Now, however, a brave young 
king has dared to inaugurate a purely 
Servian policy, to select ministers who 
are independent of foreign ties, to care 
only for the destinies of his own people. 
From the point of view of any friend of 
Servia this was the only possible course 
for a patriotic king. We must remember 
that Servia was not always a tiny land- 
locked state at the mercy of big neigh- 
bours. The history of her ancient empire 


isa very glorious one, and every Servian 
is brought up from his cradle to believe 
that some day it may be restored. This 
can never be, if foreign dictation continues 
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to be tolerated, for Austria intrigues in- 
cessantly for an advance through Old 
Servia to the sea, and Russia winks at 
sanguinary intrigues for a greater Bulgaria. 
Nowis the crucial moment, for an artificial 
movement in Macedonia is precipitating 
a crisis, and it behoves Servia to safeguard 
her rights. This is recognised by the 
King, but not by the parties. These are 
three in number: Radicals, who are 
Russophil ; Progressists, who are Austro- 
phil ; and Liberals, who are Opportunists, 
ready to make terms with the higher of 
the two foreign bidders. The King, like 
all good Tories, is above all a patriot, and 
he has behind him the great mass of the 
people, which has always mistrusted the 
various professional politicians, but has 
never been sufficiently organised to make 
its voice heard. 

So much of politics is necessary to 
make the King’s position clear. He has 
alienated Austria, who feeds our yellow 
press with lies ; he has alienated Russia, 
who, through France, controls his purse- 
strings ; and he has come into collision 
with the Spirit of the Age, which permits 
sovereigns to reign, but will on no account 
allow them to govern. All this appears 
very unpleasant for the moment, but may 
easily be regarded as the birth-pang of a 
great career. Whenever I hear any one 
express doubts about that career, I dispel 
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them at once by recalling his coming of 
age. He was only sixteen, and it was, 
appropriately enough, the first of April. 
The Regents, who governed the country 
in his name, were invited to dinner. Of 
a sudden he rose, as though to propose 
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that he would now be able to devote 
himself to his interrupted studies. It is 
said that this adventure was inspired by 
his father, but even so the execution 
thereof must have required great coolness 
and courage. And later on, when the 
time came to act against 











his father, he was no less 
prompt to do so in self- 
defence. This was when 
he had published his_in- 
tended marriage with the 
present Queen. Milan 
was then in Vienna, and 
announced his design of 
setting out immediately for 
Belgrade to interfere. King 
Alexander at once informed 
him that he would not be 
permitted to enter Servia, 
and the police received 
orders to turn him back at 
the frontier. As Milan 
was then Commander-in- 
chief, with an immense in- 
fluence over the army, this 
was a very bold proceeding 
and might have cost His 
Majesty the crown, but it 
had the desired effect, and 
Milan remained where he 


was, 

The fact is, King Alex- 
ander’s character —— was 
formed very early. He 


was born at a period of 
storm and stress, in the 
year of the Servo-Turkish 
war, and his childhood 
was embittered by the 
dissensions of his parents. 
At the age of eleven, when 
staying with his mother 
at Wiesbaden, before the 
farce of divorce proceed- 
ings had been instituted 
against her, he was carried 
off by force and brought 
back to Belgrade. Next 
year Milan abdicated, and 








King Alexander at the time when he proclaimed himself of age. 


a toast, drew a revolver from his pocket 
and proclaimed himself of age. Then, 
locking up the Regents (foxy old states- 
men) all night in the dining-room, he 
made a tour of the garrison, revived an 
old autocratic constitution, and issued 
a delightful little manifesto, announcing 


the boy-king’s regents did 
their utmost to lead him 
into evil ways. Queen Nathalie _ re- 
turned to Belgrade and _ remonstrated, 
but was rewarded with gross insults ; her 
son’s aides-de-camp were forbidden to 
salute her, and finally she was expelled 
with violence and bloodshed in the 
streets. Marvellous to relate, his character 
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was quite unspoiled by all these trials, 
and one of his first acts, after seizing 
the reins of government at the age of 
sixteen, was to recall his saintly mother, 
whose influence had doubtless contributed 
largely to his triumphant rectitude. But 
though his sympathies must have inclined 
to her side throughout, he was never want- 
ing in filial duty to his father. Queen 
Nathalie told me one day, 
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Austria, with all the honours usually re- 
served for an. Archduke. 

King Milan, with all his faults, had a 
singular charm of manner, and even those 
who disapproved of him most could rarely 
resist his fascination. A story is told 
how, after the defeat of Slivnitsa, a mob 
assembled outside the palace, yelling for 
his blood. He came out calmly on to 





at Biarritz, that she had 
remonstrated with him for 
allowing Milan to return 
to Servia. ‘ But I cannot 
banish my own father,” he 
had replied. ‘You have 
not only your father but 
your country to think of,” 
was her answer: “if you 
will not profit by my ad- 
vice you must learn the 
hard lessons of experience, 
and I shall not be surprised 
if you knock your nose one 
day.” Happily he has 
been spared the annoyance 
so graphically foreshadowed 
by Her Majesty; but the 
event of his father’s death 
in exile must have been 
a very sad experience for 


him. <A telegram came, 
saying that King Milan 


was dying, and summoning 
King Alexander to his side. 
But, as a Servian states- 
man phrased it when he 
related the story to me, 
“no one really believed 
that King Milan could 
die!” The telegram was 
supposed to be a ruse to 
lure King Alexander away 
from his betrothed and in 
duce him to give her up. 
So the summons was dis- 











regarded, and soon after- 
wards it was followed by 
the news of Milan’s death. The Emperor 
of Russia's condolences were actually 
telegraphed to Vienna, so sure was he 
that the King would be found at his 
father’s deathbed. ‘Then ensued an un- 
fortunate wrangle over the corpse. ‘The 
Emperor of Austria refused to allow it 
to be brought to Belgrade for burial, 
and the Servians were only appeased 
when they heard that the funeral had 
taken place at a Servian monastery in 





Queen Nathalie in Servian costume. 


the balcony, and began to speak. Within 
two minutes the same mob was cheering 
him to the echo. He left behind him 
a cynical document, addressed to King 
Alexander, setting forth his philosophy of 
life, the gist of which was that every man 
on the face of the earth has his price and 
that no human being may ever be trusted. 

King Alexander affords a living proof 
of Disraeli’s dictum that nature is stronger 
than education. He is shrewd without 
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The council chamber where the King receives visitors. 


Photo by Honig, Belgrave. 


being cynical, bold but not rash, generous 
yet never extravagant, a good diplomatist 
and at the same time a good friend. 
After the Sultan of Turkey, there is no 
more assiduous monarch, He studies out 
every question for himself, knows every- 
body worth knowing, hears all sides 
impartially, makes up his own mind and 
insists upon having his own way. He 
does not, in the first instance, convey an 
impression of strength, for he is very 
highly strung, he is never still for an 
instant, he is thinking of six things at 
once, and a superficial observer might 
almost set him down as shy. But a 
closer acquaintance soon corrects all 
that, and after less than ten minutes’ con- 
versation you cannot fail to recognise 
his wisdom and his power. 

My first audience was fixed for eleven 
in the morning, but before I was up a 
soldier came to my hotel with a message 
to put me off till six. When I drove up 
at that hour to the palace, I found the 
royal carriage waiting at the door, and the 
Marshal came running out to tell me that 
I was again put off till 7.30. After waiting 


in the central drawing-room, whose walls 
and floor are made very gay with red 
Pirot carpets, I was summoned to an ante- 
room. An animated conversation, or 
rather soliloquy, was in progress within. 
A high-pitched voice could be heard 
haranguing, even expostulating, and I 
began to wonder who was permitted to 
talk so to his sovereign. The door 
opened, and I perceived that it was 
the King whose voice I had heard. He 
was now laughing merrily, while a general 
in full uniform backed out and held the 
handle of the door with a deferential smile 
at a partiig sally. ‘The door was thrown 
open, and an officer bade me enter. ‘There 
was no ceremonious presentation, as at 
the palace at Sofia. I simply walked in 
and found myself alone with the King. I 
beheld a well-set young man clad in 
flannels. He bade me be seated, and 
we faced each other across the corner 
of a big table that nearly filled the room. 
I had time to notice that everything was 
scrupulously tidy: papers were docketed 
in packets, even the pens reposed in strict 
parallels. 
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“This is not your first visit to Servia,” 
he began: “I think I received you once 
before.” 

As a matter of fact, I had applied for 
an audience when last at Belgrade, but it 
had not been granted. So I answered 
evasively that His Majesty had then been 
away at Semendria. 

“You must find many changes here.” 

“1 do not think that Belgrade has 
altered very noticeably e 

“Ah! but I mean political changes.” 

“Well, when I was last here, there was 
a Progressist Government, and now I 
understand that the present ministry is also 
well disposed towards the palace.” 

“Yes,” he said. “Our chief question 
now concerns the loan, which is being 
debated by the Skupshtina. It will be 
carried by a very small majority, mais 
pourtant je pense qu’on se tirera d’affaire.” 

“Votre Majeste,” I replied, “s'est 
toujours trés bien tiré d’affaire.” The 
recollection of M. Ristich, the Regent, 
locked up all the night in the dining-room 
came merrily to my mind. 

He looked pleased, laughed cheerfully, 
and said there had been difficulties, but 
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now they were being gradually settled. 
Especially since his marriage, he was 
getting people together, and everything 
was becoming more hopeful. Where had 
I travelled in Servia? Did I know many 
people in Belgrade? etc. I mentioned 
my itinerary through the country, and he 
made remarks about various places. 
Presently he asked whether I could not 
induce British capital to come to Servia? 
Now that the war was over, there must be 
a need of openings for British capital. 
But people knew so little about Servia 
and seemed to consider it wildly remote. 

“Whereas,” I put in, “everything is 
now safe and assured.” 

Yes, public security was assured, and 
also industrial security, which interested 
the investor more particularly. ‘Then he 
touched on Macedonia, which I was about 
to visit. The question of the Servian 
bishop, Firmillian, had interested Servians 
very much and they were highly pleased 
to have it settled satisfactorily. For the 
first time since their independence it gave 
them a foothold in Macedonia: it was an 
acknowledgment of their claims. 

I remarked that in Bulgaria there were 

















The King’s writing-room. 
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elements of Macedonian disorder : these 
committees 

“Ves,” he said, “that is very un- 
fortunate, and may mean trouble. The 


agitators approached us, but we would 
have nothing to do with them. They 
might have done us some good at the 
time, but not in the long run. It never 
pays to have anything to do with people 
of that kind. It is not right.” 

After some further conversation, he 
apologised for not detaining me further, 
saying that affairs of state were absorbing 


The dining-room where the Regents were locked up 
Photo by Konig, Belgrade. 


all his time just then. Finally, as I took 
my leave, he remarked, very cordially, 
“T hope that you will come back many 
times to Servia.” 


On my return from Macedonia I applied 
for a farewell audience of the King and 
Queen for Mrs. Vivian and myself before 
leaving for England. ‘This was graciously 
accorded for November 14th (new style). 
We arrived at the palace as the clock 
struck six, and were escorted into the 
central drawing-room, where I had waited 
before, by Mlle. Petronievich, Queen 
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Draga’s maid of honour. She comes of 
an old diplomatic family, her father and 
grandfather having represented Servia in 
nearly every court of Europe. She and 
her sister have never been in England, 
but they have spoken English together 
since their infancy and have scarcely a 
vestige of a foreign accent. Her brother, 
an agreeable fellow and a good sportsman, 
is the King’s private secretary. The 
Petronievichs are Awms with the royal 
house. This is a_ peculiarly Servian 
relationship, implying the reciprocal duty 





on the occasion of the State strike of April 1st. 


of providing the best man at every wedding 
and the godfather at every christening. 
After a few minutes we were ushered 
through an antechamber into a_ smail 
boudoir, where Queen Draga received us 
standing. She is a fine, handsome woman, 
neither very tall nor very stout, with 
piercing eyes and a chin full of character. 
She was dressed in cream silk with much 
lace and many tucks, evidently a Viennese 
confection. Her only ornament was a 
handsome pearl necklace, and the general 
effect was highly distinguished. After 
extending her hand and smiling a welcome, 
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she seated herself in an arm-chair behind 
the door and motioned us to chairs facing 
her. Then she proceeded to converse 
with great fluency in very good French, 
taking a kindly interest in our travels and 
impressions, and making several thought- 
ful suggestions for our entertainment at 
Belgrade. Had we seen the royal deer- 
park beyond Topchider? It was kept 
private for the King and herself, but if 
we cared to go there she would give 
orders for our admission. She spoke of 
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good-bye very graciously, inviting us 
to come and see her again if ever we 
returned to Servia. 

In the waiting-room we found several 
groups of people sitting about until their 
turns should come to be received. Among 
them were a stout lady with four daughters, 
all dressed in the deepest black, and 
several men who wore neither uniforms 
nor dress-clothes. It seems that the 
Servian Court affects great simplicity and 
does not stand‘ at all upon punctilio in 





The Arabian Room. 
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the few English who are to be found in 
Belgrade, and alluded to their endeavour 
to start golf links there. She had seen 
the game played at Biarritz, and was 
curious to know more about it. What 
was the secret of its fascination? She 
expressed a preference for Nish above 
the other royal residences, and spoke 
enthusiastically of the lovely scenery and 
delightful excursions to be found there. 
After about ten minutes Mlle. Petronievich 
peeped in, as though to hint that our 
time was up, and the Queen bade us 


the matter of raiment. The Queen did, 
however, attempt to introduce a kind of 
Court dress to be worn by ladies on State 
occasions. It is modelled on the medizval 
costume of Servia, and is certainly very 
effective. But so far only the Queen and 
Mile. Petronievich have adopted it— 
chiefly, perhaps, because of the expense, 
While Servia enjoys the blessing of having 
no poor within her borders, she has also 
very few rich people, and economy has 
become a universal habit instilled during 
many generations. Perhaps one of the 
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main reasons for the popularity of the 
King’s marriage is the thought that, whereas 
a foreign princess would have introduced 
much ruinous pomp and _ unwelcome 
circumstance, a daughter of their own 
race takes their own point of view. 

The Servian Court indeed seems to me 
to have attained the happy mean between 
Oriental display and niggardly austerity : 
it is a sort of half-way house between 
Delhi and Cettinje. ‘The sovereigns do 
not stroll about the streets in the garb 
of shop-keepers, nor do they recline 
on howdahs or chryselephantine thrones 
(to borrow an adjective from Dean 
Farrar). ‘They are content to be the first 
lady and gentleman in their kingdom, to 
combine dignity with comfort, modern 
convenience with ancient sentiments. ‘The 
enemies of Servia have made loud outcry 
against the King’s marriage, and I need 
not go into their motives. It will suffice 
for most people that the marriage is a 
very happy one. Queen Draga is 
descended from one of the best families 
in the country, and numbers among her 
ancestors a wvjvodz, one of the national 
heroes. It was partly by reason of this 
fact that Queen Nathalie chose her as 
a maid of honour. She has a strong 
character, a clear brain, and a keen eye 
for political prudence. She exercises 
considerable influence over the King, 
who is devoted to her. 

When we were ushered into his presence, 
his first remark was: “‘ You have seen the 
Queen?” He motioned us to sit down, 
offered us cigarettes, and proceeded to 
ask our impressions of Macedonia. I told 
him quite frankly that I had seen no trace 
of grievances, and that I was convinced 
the actual agitation was wholly artificial, 
having its origin in Bulgaria and Austria. 
As the intrigues of Austria are carefully 
concealed and by no means universally 
admitted, a reference to them savoured of 
indiscretion, but I was anxious to see how 
His Majesty would take it. He looked 
up sharply and said, “ Austria?” with a 
decided note of interrogation, which might 
almost have passed for surprise. ‘This 
gave me the opportunity of reciting a 
number of innuendoes against Austria, 
which I had gleaned during my travels. 
He listened with interest, but naturally 
did not commit himself to my opinions. 
“TI know that these charges are made,” 
was the most that I could extract from 
him. I ventured to go on to urge the 
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importance of good relations between 
Servia and Turkey as the easiest solution 
of Balkan questions. He listened to all 
my arguments, and appeared to give tacit 
approval. ‘Then he asked many questions 
about English politics. I had recently 
written an article advocating an Anglo- 
Servian alliance, and this had been trans- 
lated by the Servian press. I think he 
had read it, for his questions touched 
upon the possibility of my proposals. At 
my first audience he had asked whether 
British capital could not be induced to 
come to Servia. Now he inquired as to 
the possibility of a political understanding. 
I said I had always understood that Servia 
held the keys of the Balkans, and I 
imagined that if we still clung to our 
traditional policy, we should hasten to 
recognise this. 1 then expressed a wish 
that His Majesty might one day visit 
England, as that would be a decided 
advance towards effective sympathies be- 
tween the two countries. ‘The King was 
good enough to say that he had long 
desired to do so, but that various circum- 
stances had hitherto prevented him. 

Presently he made some remark imply- 
ing that he was confronted by great 
difficulties but hoped to surmount them. 
I hazarded the remark that I understood 
he had been received with the utmost 
enthusiasm during his recent progress 
through the country. “Yes,” he said, 
“the people are loyal and true. I am 
never at issue with them. But the parties 
do not always represent the people, and 
then I do not find it so easy to manage 
them.” I mentioned that with us in 
England there was the same trouble: 
parties were unscrupulous and pettifogging 
opportunists, but the backbone of the 
nation was sincere. “Ah! you in Eng- 
land,” said he, “‘ have the advantage of a 
sound, settled constitution. People often 
point to the British Parliament and urge 
me to place the same confidence in my 
Parliaments as British sovereigns do in 
theirs. ‘To this I reply that if they will 
deserve the same confidence I am quite 
ready to give it them.” 

This remark was peculiarly interesting 
in view of the events which immediately 
followed my audience. The Vuich ministry 
suddenly fell, and General Tsintsar- 
Markovich, the Commander-in-chief, was 
entrusted with the formation of a military 
cabinet. As neither this nor indeed any 
other could rely upon a working majority 
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in the Skuptshina, the only alternative 
obviously was to govern without that body. 
Supply having been voted, there was no 
constitutional or other necessity to summon 
parliament again for fifteen months, which 
is a long time in the Balkans. We shall 
see what happens. I hope and believe 
that, by strong personal government, the 
King and the general will succeed in 
inaugurating a new era. ‘They may need 
to abrogate or modify the present con- 
stitution, which is far too liberal, and 
permits every little editor to pose as a 
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in a few days, but is scarcely heeded. 
Now, if our capital were at Nish, a 
malignant would have to travel some way 
before he could send off false news, and 
we should have a chance of despatching 
the truth in the meanwhile.” 

Their Majesties certainly have a marked 
predilection for residence at Nish. When- 
ever affairs permit, they hurry off thither 


for a few weeks. ‘The konak there is 
small, but vastly. agreeable,.. because 
wonderfully medieval. The venerable 


garden, scarcely changed since it was 

















The Servian Room (chiefly decorated with Pirot carpets). 


Photo by Konig, Belgrade. 


great power and make undue noise. As 
I remarked to the King, it is also un- 
fortunate that Servia is not better under- 
stood abroad, and especially in England. 
At present nearly all Servian news is 
supplied by unappreciative journalists from 
Vienna. 

“Yes,” said the King; ‘one reason 
why we are misunderstood is that, alone 
among all countries, we have our capital 
at the frontier. Anybody who desires to 
propagate a calumny has only to cross 
over to Semlin and use the telegraph 
wires. An official contradiction follows 


tended by a Pasha, always suggests to me 
a scene in the “Arabian Nights,” with 
its marble fountains, thickets of roses and 
truly Oriental atmosphere. Most of the 
rooms are small, though very comfortable, 
and the accommodation for courtiers is 
insufficient. ‘There is a vast hall on the 
first floor. The walls are completely 
covered with trophies of King Milan’s 
kodak, but the great dark rafters, the 
fanciful decorations, the profusion of 
bright Pirot rugs, are altogether delightful. 

In the summer, their Majesties like to 
take a holiday at Semendria, where they 
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have a villa in a vineyard overlooking the 
Danube. The grapes of Semendria are 
the parents of Tokay, larger and sweeter 
than those of any English hot-house. A 
bathing-establishment at the water’s edge 
affords opportunity for the King’s 
favourite diversion. It will be remembered 
how nearly he lost his life saving that of 
a companion when swimming at Biarritz. 
And the old castle of Semendria, with its 


State ballroom in the 


long row of mysterious turrets flanking 
the river, is as attractive to the archzologist 
as to the artist. 

Let us run through the palaces at 
Belgrade. ‘The konak, or old palace, 
which has survived from Turkish times, 
has apparently, when viewed from the 
street, two floors overlooking a_ bright 
garden. But the lower floor consists 
merely of servants’ offices, a fencing- 
saloon, and a billiard-room. 

The new palace, towering hard by, was 
completed some sixteen years ago by 
King Milan. It is for show rather than 
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comfort, and has never yet been inhabited 
save by royal guests. The state ball- 
room is very magnificent, especially when 
the chandeliers of Venetian glass glow 
with electric light. A banqueting-hall 
accommodates sixty persons, and a rich 
library illustrates the King’s studious tastes. 


Adjoining the new palace are the 
stables, with thirty-six stalls. All the 


King’s horses deserve attention, especially 
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those which have been presented to him 
by the Tsar and Sultan. 

There is never a dull moment at the 
Servian court. The King is full of life 
and vigour. He rises early, and _ late 
takes rest. He accomplishes an enormous 
amount of work, giving personal super- 
vision to all the affairs of state. He finds 
time to is worth 


see every one who 
seeing. He swims, he fences, he plays 
games. He might be summed up as 


the King who never tires. I prefer to 
sum him up as the King who never 
makes mistakes, 
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BY E. B. BOWEN-ROWLANDS. 


Y first introduction to a judge 
was early in the seventies. ‘The 
judge was Sir Alexander Cock- 

burn, and the occasion was the trial, at 
the Pembrokeshire Assizes, of an army 
doctor for wilful murder. At the rising 
of the court on the first day, my father— 
who, with the present Lord Chancellor, 
appeared for the defence—presented me 
to the Chief Justice, who shook hands 
with me, and, as far as I can remember, 
said nothing remarkable. At that time 
I was comparatively young, and perhaps 
it is not altogether wonderful that I have 
quite forgotten everything connected with 
that trial, except the attitude of the 
prisoner—who during the livelong day 
kept his face buried in his handker- 
chief—and the irritability of the judge. 
As to the latter, it was mainly caused 
by the constant opening and shutting of 
two doors which flanked the judicial 
chair and gave entrance to those who 
had been allotted seats on the bench. 

Now, in the light of a more mature 
experience, I can well understand how 
disturbing such noises must have been, 
but at that time Well, perhaps my 
recollections would have been fuller had 
I not been placed so near the judgment 
seat. 

This is all that I can write from ex- 
perience of one of the greatest judges 
of this or any time, whose judicial genius 
was so prominently displayed in the 
Franconia case and the Tichborne trial, 
whose forensic ability is attested in the 
records of that most complicated and 
mysterious of all criminal trials, the 
Rugeley poisoning case. In this, it will 
be recalled by many, the prisoner was 
found guilty of poisoning one Cook by 
strychnine, although at the post-mortem 
examination no trace of strychnine could 
be found in the deceased. Sir Alexander 
Cockburn’s conduct of the prosecution 
was masterly, his cross-examination of the 
medical witnesses for the defence being 
declared to be the most brilliant to be 
met with anywhere ; while the prisoner 
himself put the seal upon the advocate’s 
fame by saying, with reference to his con- 
viction, “T'was the riding that did it.” 
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And leaving, with this cursory glance, 
one whom old-timers unite in praising as 
the judge from whom all subsequent law- 
givers have descended only to deteriorate, 
I will come to the first notable judge 
of whom I have had a sufficient practical 
experience— John Duke, Baron Coleridge, 
late Lord Chief Justice of England. In 
my opinion, he was—excepting perhaps 
Lord Brampton—the greatest criminal 
judge of our time. In appearance he 
was the very embodiment of judicial 
dignity. He was ever courteous and 
considerate, and never tried to win cheap 
applause at the expense of an inexperi- 
enced barrister or overwrought witness. 

Scrupulously fair, the court in which he 
presided was a model court: without an 
effort he ensured obedience ; justice was 
each man’s portion therein. He never 
made inane jokes or attempted high- 
sounding cynicisms. His summing-up ofa 
case was not only a practical presentment 
of the facts, but also a lesson in literary 
style. His methods were always just, and 
he took care that cross-examination never 
became oppressive. He seldom inter- 
fered with counsel, and rarely remon- 
strated with any one. A master of 
sarcasm, real and effective, he infrequently 
—that is, in court—used the dreaded 
weapon ; but when he did use it, it made 
a deep and lasting wound. Witness as 
an altogether admirable instance of its 
proper use his summing-up in what was 
known as “the Baccarat case.” He had 
a curious habit, on the bench, of leaning 
back in his chair and closing his eyes, 
and this ofttimes led the unwary to 
conclude that he was asleep. 

I remember, on one occasion, the trial 
of a prisoner for setting fire to a dwelling- 
house, counsel for the defence was much 
upset through his ignorance of the Chief’s 
habit. ‘Throughout the day he had been 
trying to get before the jury the fact that 


a man other than the prisoner had 
openly threatened to burn down the 
particular house. Each attempt was 


frustrated, but when the speech for the 
defence was begun Lord Coleridge went 
off into his usual doze, and counsel saw 
his opportunity. 
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“Gentlemen of the jury,” said he, “let 
me come to another and most serious 
point: we have heard from the witnesses 
that a certain Bill Smith had, prior to 
the fire, been dismissed by the prosecutor 
from his service. Now, gentlemen, I 
can tell you something fe 
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Chief Justice—was the summing-up by 
Lord Coleridge in a singularly atrocious 
case. ‘The prisoner, a young constable, 


was charged with gouging out the eye of 
his superior officer. 

The evidence was, that, after a series 
prosecutor 


of quarrels, the and the 


Sir Alexander Cockburn 
After the painting in the National Portrait Gallery by A. D. Cooper. 


“But not about Mr. William Smith, 
I’m afraid,” came from the bench, in 
gentle tones which conveyed no sense 
of irritation or annoyance. 

The finest oratorical effort I have ever 
heard, and not excluding a certain sermon 
by the late Cardinal Manning, whose 
quiet incisiveness reminded one of the 


prisoner had a fight, in the course of 
which the prisoner threw his antagonist, 
and then, kneeling upon his chest, de- 
liberately dug out his left eye, and having 
done so, proceeded to try to destroy the 
other as well. The defence was that the 
eye was not intentionally taken out, but 
that in a rough-and-tumble on the ground 
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a button on the prisoner’s tunic came 
in contact with the eye and worked it 
out. A more childish explanation of a 
murderous assault could not be well 
imagined ; but, as is usual in crimes of 
great brutality, popular sympathy was 
with the prisoner, and it was considered 
not unlikely that there would be an 
acquittal. 

The summing-up, how- 
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And great Lord Coleridge was—great 
by nature, great by attainments—a man 
whose nobility of character was marked 
in every phase of his vivid personality. 
Possibly no highly placed servant of the 
Crown received so little popular affection, 
probably few deserved as much. 

When Lord Coleridge died his place 





ever, settled the case. In 
the most exquisite language, 
without an unnecessary 
word, the judge recapitu- 
lated the evidence, placing 
the issues clearly before 
the jury, and making them 
see the facts as distin- 
guished from suggestion 
and surmise. The jury 
found the prisoner guilty, 
and the sentence was 
fifteen years’ penal servi- 
tude. Subsequently, peti- 
tions were presented to 
the Queen asking for mercy 
for the convict, but I be- 
lieve the man is still in 
prison. 

A curious circumstance 
of the case was that the 
prisoner was to have been 
married on the very day 
on which he received 
judgment. 

Lord Coleridge’s sen- 
tences were invariably just ; 
he apparently had no 
prejudices, and realised to 
the full that the proper 
end of punishment is to 
deter, and not to merely 
inflict pain. 

Most great men are 

















misrepresented, and he was 
of their number. Termed 
“silver-tongued” because 
of the pleasing modula- 
tion of his voice, those who knew him not 
assumed that the epithet signified bitter- 
ness ; having a relation a member of the 
Society of Jesus, he was deemed a Jesuit 
by those who were ignorant of the fact 
that the term is applicable only to members 
of a religious order and has nothing to 
do with the units of a congregation ; and 
soon. Buta man is not to be judged by 
the little folk who hope to gain notoriety 
by spiteful attacks on the great. 


Lord Coleridge. 


Photo by H. J. Whitlock. 


was taken by Lord Russell of Killowen, 
who had long been marked out for the 
highest honours obtainable by a Catholic 
in the domain of law. It is strange that 
in this enlightened country creed should 
be a barrier to the progress of any one ; 
but such is the case, and no Catholic may 
aspire to the Chancellorship. 

Some time ago I wrote of Lord Russell 
as the “‘ greatest judge the world has ever 
seen,” and although I was taken to task 
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by many critics—self-constituted and _ writer of many valuable works on criminal 
otherwise—I still adhere to my then law, Sir James Fitzjames Stephen must 
expressed opinion. Latterly, however, necessarily be included in any list of 


I have read a certain “‘ Life,” and if the 
views therein published are correct, my 
view is wrong. But I do not think that I 
am wrong. Unlike the author of that 
“Life,” I knew little of Lord Russell 
privately —indeed, I had but two conversa- 
tions with him in all—but I had many and 
ample opportunities of observing him in 
court, and also practical experience of his 
methods. Further, I have read in the 
Reports judgments by him which of 
themselves denote him a wise man and a 
profound lawyer. 

In the result, the conclusion is forced 
upon me that he was of such commanding 
genius that he stood in a class by himself, 
there placed by keenness and perception, 
breadth of sympathy, and a power of 
mind which enabled him to comprehend 
the principles of law and apply them to 
the facts of a particular case. As a 
criminal judge, I had no personal ex- 
perience of him, but I am credibly told 
that his excellence in a Crown Court was 
indisputable. As I should have expected, 
he looked at things from the standpoint 
of a man of the world, broadly and fairly ; 
was never harsh to the unfortunate, and 
ever lenient to the convicted. 

At nist prius and in the court of appeal 
he was at times impatient, but in the 
Crown Court this was not so. The 
very lack of humour which might have 
prevented a lesser man from attaining 
pre-eminence at ms? prius was a factor 
in his success in dealing with prisoners : 
he appreciated the gravity of any charge 
which imperilled a fellow-citizen’s liberty, 
and grimly approached the task of dealing 
with an accused person. In the interests 
of commercial rectitude also, as well as 
those of law, his untimely death is to be 
deplored Had he lived, the corruption 
which is eating out the heart of the nation 
would have met with an unsparing foe, who 
eventually must needs have conquered. 
Sut he is gone, a victim to the curse of 
restlessness which is now being compli- 
mentarily labelled ‘‘the strenuous life.” 
Had Lord Russell only husbanded his 
strength, we should be now the richer by 
the presence in our midst of a great and 
good man, who despised both fear and 
favour—truly one who ornamented every- 
thing he touched. 

Distinguished as a philosopher and a 


criminal judges. But, all the same, it 
is as a writer that his name will survive, 
for he was too hard and too impatient 
of popular sentiment to attain excellence 
as a judge. 

This is my opinion; but I am well 
aware that many very competent authori- 
ties place the late judge in the forefront 
of the highest rank of judges, criminal 
and civil. These, however, I venture to 
think, make the mistake of confounding 
the theoretic and the practical, but it 
is sufficient for me to state the fact of 
difference of opinion without trying to 
prove myself right. 

I remember a most curious case being 
tried, at the assizes, before him, many 
years ago. A young girl was charged 
with administering poison with intent 
to murder, and the facts pointed to a 
scale of almost unparalleled greatness, 
Her master was a veterinary surgeon, 
who kept many of his drugs—including 
poisons—in an unlocked cupboard in the 
dining-room, ‘This was well known to 
the members of the household, and per- 
haps to practically remonstrate with him 
for his carelessness—and no motive of any 
sort was suggested by the prosecution— 
the girl poured enough aromatic vinegar 
into his soup to kill a township. He 
drank, but was overdosed, and escaped 
death. The girl then mixed strychnine 
with the children’s food, and brought the 
household to death’s door with other 
poisonous drugs; but, incredibly almost, 
the whole family recovered, and the girl 
was placed on her trial. ‘ 

The defence had only the alleged care- 
lessness of the veterinary surgeon to work 
upon, since the case was too clear to 
admit of doubt. But the prisoner was 
acquitted, an astounding result which was 
brought about in this wise. ‘The prose- 
cutor came late to the court, and kept the 
judge waiting. The result was that the 
much-poisoned man was deprived of his 
expenses, and had a long lecture to boot. 
The intelligent jurors, who had followed 
the proceedings with the delight that 
every Celt takes in a wrangle, assumed 
that the judge was taking him to task for 
negligence in not locking up the drugs, 
and the case was over. And amid the 
plaudits of the crowd this blood-thirsty 
young woman stepped from the dock, 
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and became, for that day only, a heroine 
of a degree to which only a lucky acquittal 
on a terrible charge can exalt any one; 
so ended that strange case. ‘Those who 
have not heard the late judge should be 
told that he spoke very gruffly, and 
latterly, often indistinctly. 

In concluding these few remarks on 
Sir James Stephen, I can truly say that 
his researches and works on the principles 
of the criminal law are of inestimable 
value to the whole civilised world. An 
extremely clever man, he possessed a 
most kindly disposition, and moreover 
a_ well - defined 
personality. 

The Central 
Criminal Court 
has a high-sound- 
ing name, but it 
has no_ greater 
powers than an 
ordinary court of 
assize. However, 
it exercises juris- 
diction over a 
very large area, 
and has to sit 
once a month to 
dispose of its 
business, and 
thus it has come 
to be regarded 
as the chief 
criminal court of 
the country. Its 


judges are — in 
practice — the 
righ Cowr t 
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An illustration is given by Serjeant 
Robinson, in his ‘‘ Reminiscences,” of one 
of these scenes : 

Serjeant Arabin, a former commissioner 
of the Old Bailey, after dining very freely 
and well upstairs, came into court in a 
somewhat flushed condition, and proceeded 
to examine a witness on a charge of stealing 
a handkerchief. 

At that time, if there were no counsel, 
the judge examined the witnesses from the 
depositions. 

In this case, unhappily for the judge, who 
was always rather blind and deaf, he took 
up a set of depositions which referred to 

the stealing of a 


watch, and_ the 
following scene 
occurred. 

Judge: Well, 


witness, your name 
is John Tomkins? 
Witness: My 
lord, my name is 
Job Taylor. 
Judge: Ah! I 
see: you've beena 
sailor, and you live 
in the New Cut. 


Witness: No, 
my lord, I live 
at Wapping. 

Judge: Never 


mind your being 


Out shopping. 
Had you your 
watch in your 


pocket on the 1oth 
of November ? 
Witness: | 
never had but one 
watch, and _ that 
has been in pawn 
for the 


: last six 
judges, the Re- Sir James Fitzjames Stephen weeks a 
Oe 
x MW, ¢ : P, ssrs. Bassano. ? 
et ra ba Photo by Messrs. Bassano Judge: Who 
mmon Serjeant, asked you how 


assisted when necessary by the judges 
of the City of London Court. ‘The 
chief of the permanent staff is the 
Recorder, who is at the time of writing 
Sir Forrest Fulton. 

Fifty or sixty years ago, the system 
described below in the words of the late 
Serjeant Ballantine was in vogue : 


The sittings of the court commenced at 
nine in the morning, and lasted until nine 
at night. There were relays of judges. 
Two luxurious dinners were provided, one 
at three o'clock, the other at five. The 
Ordinary of Newgate dined at both. The 
scenes in the evening may be imagined, 
the actors in them having generally dined 
at the first dinner. 


long you had had the watch! 
you say yes or no? 
prisoner ? 

Witness : 
very loudly). 

Judge: That’s right, my man ; 
and answer shortly. 
your watch! 

Witness: 1 don’t know what you are 
driving at : how could he get it without the 
ticket ? and that I had left with the missus. 

The judge then threw down the depo- 
sitions, and asked a barrister to see if he 
could do anything with the witness. 

Now Ryland, the barrister in question, 
had been dining at the three-o’clock dinner 
also, and he had drunk not wisely but too 
well ; so when he had risen he merely stared 
at the witness, and then turning to the bench 


Why can’t 
Well, did you see the 
Well, of course I did (this 
speak up 
Did the prisoner take 
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observed : “ My lord, it’s my profound belief 
that the man is drunk.” 

“ That,” said the judge, “is precisely the 
idea that has been in my mind for the last 
ten minutes. It is disgraceful that witnesses 
should come into a sacred court of justice 
like this in a state of intoxication.” 


Such were the scenes enacted at a time 
when the severest penalties followed con- 
viction for the most trumpery offences. 

Nowadays all this is altered, and a 
visitor to Sir Forrest Fulton’s court would 
find all things done with the greatest regard 
to decorum and the most zealous care 
for the interests of the accused. 

Sir Forrest was reared in the school of 
such giants as Poland, Montagu Williams, 
and Douglas Straight, and, with the excep- 
tion of Charles Gill and C. W. Mathews, 
is the last distinguished counsel now con- 
cerned with law who habitually practised 
at the Old Bailey. ‘The Chancellor, Lord 
Brampton, and Sir Edward Clarke, who 
are generally cited as Old Bailey men, were 
in reality 2/si prius practitioners, although 
it is undoubted that, like nearly all other 
prominent barristers, each has figured in 
great Criminal trials. 

Than the present Recorder there is 
no better criminal judge in existence. 
That he has faults it is certain, but they 
are singularly few, the main one being 
his inability to see that offences against 
property are insignificant in comparison 
with crimes of violence. At one time, it 
is true, he was very severe on those con- 
victed of highway robbery, but latterly he 
appears to have abandoned flogging as a 
punishment, save on exceptional occasions. 
‘This, in the opinion of many, is wise ; 
but still a man who robs with violence is 
worthy of a long term of penal servitude, 
and, if corporal punishment can be 
reasonably justified, of a sound flogging 
as well. 

On the bench, he is what the ideal 
judge should be—courteous yet firm, 
and careful in apportioning sentences. 

Recently he has emphatically protested 
against the scandalous practice of heaping 
up charges against an accused, and has 
insisted that a man shall not be em- 
barrassed by having to answer several 
charges at one time. ‘This heaping-up 
system is of recent introduction, and 
grossly unfair, since it handicaps counsel 
for accused in meeting the charges, and 
prevents a jury coming to a proper con- 
clusion. It is manifestly impossible for 
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twelve untrained men to keep the details 
of many individual charges separate, and 
in the result they jumble all up together, 
and the prisoner is greatly damnified. 
The law, except to a slight degree in 
one or two cases, will not allow the 
multiplication of charges in cases of 
felony, and there is every reason why 
the same rule should apply to mis- 
demeanours. However, no matter what 
may be done elsewhere—and one trembles 
to think of the injustices of Quarter 
Sessions, at the Old Bailey it may be 
taken for granted that no longer will the 
police, eager to obtain a conviction, be 
permitted to gratify their desires at the 
expense of the unfortunates who are sent 
for trial. 

The above is only one example of the 
excellent and humane work Sir Forrest 
Fulton is doing ; and finally, it may be 
said that in every respect, aided by his 
great ability and tutored by experience, 
the Recorder of London is establishing 
for himself a reputation as a great and 
enlightened criminal judge. 

A judge who has for many years, and 
at last successfully, urged that severe 
sentences are, in the large majority of 
cases, indefensible, is Mr. Justice Wright, 
admittedly one of the most brilliant and 
learned judges who have ever sat on the 
Bench. 

The influence of this distinguished 
lawyer has been ever exerted to demon- 
strate that a prisoner is not necessarily 
irreclaimable and that brutality in judg- 
ment is little, if any, better than brutality 
in offence. Before he waged war against 
judicial cruelty, it was by no means rare 
to see men sent for long terms of penal 
servitude forsuch offences as watch stealing, 
and to hear of mere lapses being savagely 
dealt with. Nowadays, in the main, a 
more humane principle guides those to 
whom the liberties of the people are 


entrusted, and this change for the 
better is largely attributable to the 


endeavours, in season and out of season, 
of this judge. Other judges have con- 
demned the intrinsic badness of the 
system of cumulative punishments ; many 
have advocated the abolition of police 
supervision, and denounced justices for 
refusing bail and so causing the im- 
prisonment of innocent persons. In fact, 
many have talked, but Mr. Justice Wright 
has put his views to the test of practice. 
Not perhaps to-day, nor maybe to-morrow, 
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but certainly at a not distant date will 
he, by universal consent, take his place 
among the great reformers of our criminal 
system. 

A typical instance of his methods is the 
following : 

At the assizes, some years ago, a trades- 
man was put on his trial for an offence 
under the Criminal Law Amendment Act. 
The facts of the case appeared to me to 
be scarcely consistent with the innocence 
of the accused, but nevertheless the jury 
could not agree that he was guilty, and 
were discharged. ‘The judge 
then very properly ordered 
the man to be tried before 
a fresh jury the next morn- 


ing. ‘This was done, and 
again the jury disagreed. 


' 

r 
On this, the judge refused [” 
to allow another trial, stating 
that, as two juries had dis- 
agreed, there was such an 
element of doubt in the 
case that it would be un- 
safe to convict, and the man 
was set free. Doubtless 
this was the right course to 
take, and one cannot help 
thinking that, if all those 
entrusted with the admini- 
stration of the law were to 
act accordingly, it would be 
greatly to the advantage of | 
justice. 

Unfortunately, however, 
the much-lauded principle 
that an accused must not be 
convicted unless the crime 
is brought home to him 
without any room for reason- 
able doubt is too seldom 
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trates persist in refusing bail to the poor. 
‘These worthies say that the reason 
for their obstinacy is, that poor people 
cannot obtain substantial sureties, and that, 
if such are let out on their own recogni- 
sances, they do not present themselves for 
trial. Judges have repeatedly pointed 
out that presumably innocent people 
should not be imprisoned in order to 
ensure against the risk of the absconding 
of some of those committed ; but in vain 
—it will require an act of Parliament to 
compel justices to accept personal re- 
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acted upon, the more popular 
view being that if a man 
stands in the dock he should 
at least be punished for having troubled 
the police to put him there. 

Another matter which, thanks to the 
stupidity of the unpaid magistracy, has 
attained the dimension of a public scandal, 
is the refusal of magistrates to grant bail 
to those committed for trial. How many 
times does one read in the course of a 
year of the acquittal, at the assizes, of 
a prisoner who has been locked up for 
months awaiting his trial? It would 
be hard to number them, for, despite 
the circulars of the Lord Chancellor 
and the strictures of judges, the magis- 
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Lord Brampton (Sir Henry Hawkins). 





cognisances in all except very serious 
cases or exceptional circumstances. 
Another wicked invention of unen- 
lightened law-makers of a bygone age 
is what is known as police supervision. 
By this archaic provision it is possible, 
in certain specified cases, for judges to - 
order that a criminal, at the expiration of 
his term in prison, should during so many 
years of liberty report himself at stated 
intervals to the police. This order is 
hardly ever made by judges, but un- 
fortunately it seems to be the special 
pet of chairmen of quarter sessions. Mr. 
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Justice Wright and others have inveighed 
against it as both cruel and a frequent 
cause of recidivism ; but, here again, to no 
great effect at present. 

The ticket-of-leave system may conceiv- 
ably, perhaps, be justified on the ground 
that it assists in maintaining discipline in 
the prison, and gives an inducement to 
convicts to behave properly; but the 
system of police supervision is without 
one single beneficial element. ‘To say to 
a convict, “When you have finished 
working out your punishment in prison 
you shall be given an opportunity to gain 
an honest living, so long as you report 
your whereabouts and occupation every 
month to the police,” is childish in design 
and cruel in fact. * 

What chance can, exempli gratia, a 
labourer have of making a fresh start for 
himself, if he is tied by the leg to the 
nearest police station? Absolutely none, 
and so it is that the habitual criminal is 
created. But Mr. Justice Wright is, with 
others, working for the effacement of such 
stupidities from the book of punishments, 
and it is not unreasonable to hope that 
in the not very remote future our criminal 
law will be administered by all, even as 
he himself administers it, with a merciful 
regard for the offender, and in accordance 
with the necessities of a complex state of 
society. 

Some years ago a barrister was defend- 
ing a prisoner on the Midland Circuit. 
It was a well-nigh hopeless case he had to 
conduct ; but he did his best, and in so 
doing laid the foundation of a story which 
will last as long as Stephen’s commentaries. 


“Gentlemen,” he said, in addressing the 
jury, “I will admit that things look black 
tor the prisoner. The watch he is charged 
with stealing was found upon him. But 
what does that signify? Has not his 
conduct throughout been that of an innocent 
man? Gentlemen, when the _ constable 
arrested him, what did this poor man do? 
Do! why, he did exactly what you or I or 
indeed any innocent man would have done 
in similar curcumstances. He took the 
high line, and told that constable to go to 
the devil.” 


The barrister in question is now one of 
the most popular and satisfactory of His 
Majesty’s judges—Mr. Justice Lawrance. 
As a criminal judge he is excellent, his 
shrewd common-sense and _ scrupulous 
fairness, coupled with real ability, placing 
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him in the highest position. Like all 
strong judges he is merciful, his sentences 
being admirably adapted to the require- 
ments of the case. 

Unlike most judges he is both witty and 
humorous. Many are the stories told of 
him—some true, others not true, but the 
following belongs to the former class. A 
prisoner charged with some unimportant 
offence had been described by his counsel 
as an upright man of hitherto unblemished 
character. He was convicted, and in 
passing sentence the judge said: 


“ Your learned counsel has described you 
as an upright man: well, he may be right. 
I see that in 1890 you were convicted of 
coining and sentenced to twelve months’ hard 
labour; that may of itself be an attribute of 
rectitude—I express no opinion. In 1893 
you were sent for three months’ hard labour 
for keeping a disorderly house: that again 
may be an attribute of rectitude—I express 
no opinion, Since then you have been 
convicted of forgery, which perhaps is also 
consistent with rectitude, as to which I say 
nothing. However, on the whole, notwith- 
standing your learned counsel’s eloquent 
panegyric, you had better go to prison for six 
months with hard labour,” 


On another occasion he was told that 
an important confession was recorded on 
the depositions, and he expressed sur- 
prise: ‘Dear me! I thought nothing 
important ever found its way into the 
depositions.” 

But the choicest of all morsels relates 
to a counsel who—a very worthy and 
recent recruit from the “other branch ”— 
persistently throughout his address to the 
jury spoke of halter as ’alter. “Is this 
a criminal court?” the judge asked the 
clerk of the arraigns. He was assured it 
was. ‘Oh! it’s all right ; but I thought I 
had strayed into an ecclesiastical inquiry.” 

The last of the judges whom space 
allows me to discuss is perhaps the most 
famous of all criminal judges: Lord 
Brampton, or, to call him by his better- 
known name, Sir Henry Hawkins. 

Now, entering his eighty-sixth year, he 
is as mentally and physically alert as 
many half his age, and of him it may 
indeed be truly said that age has not 
dimmed his infinite variety. See him 
bestride his cob in the Row, and marvel 
that he is the one-time famous advocate 
who since 1843 has occupied a prominent 
position among lawyers. As a judge, hg 
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succeeded in making his name a house- 
hold word, and, strange to say, he, whose 
inclinations were ever to mercy, whose 
judgments were, in fact, invariably marked 
with care and fairness, came to be re- 
garded by the criminal classes as the 
personification of severity. 

The explanation of this contradiction 
is simple, as it merely amounts to a 
statement that for a number of years 
Lord Brampton chanced to be the pre- 
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severe on counsel, he never shut his ears 
to a cry from the “dock.” His views 
on punishment—which he _practised— 
discountenanced the cumulative system, 
and a prisoner about to be sentenced 
by him might take it for granted that 
he would not be punished for his past 
offences. _He abhorred the savagery of 
police supervision, and disapproved of 
flogging as a punishment. 

The cases in which he has been en- 
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The late Lord Russell of Killowen. 


siding judge at the majority of sensational 
criminal trials. 

As far as consideration for the accused 
is concerned, no judge ever excelled him ; 
but perhaps those who live by crime 
were not oblivious of the fact that escape 
was impossible for a guilty man if his 
pet aversion happened to be the judge. 
Without entering into details of his 
judicial pre-eminence, it may be shortly 
said that his methods were well-nigh 
perfect: he gave a fair hearing to every 
one, and though sometimes just a little 


gaged either as counsel or judge are 
among the most celebrated of our time, 
and many of them are too recent to 
need remark here. Lord Brampton is at 
present fulfilling the scarcely onerous but 
certainly responsible duties of a judge 
in the House of Lords; and one and all 
will wish that he may be spared for many 
years to give the nation the benefit of his 
great experience and consummate ability. 

And here I must make an end, with 
the consciousness that there still remains 
much to be written. 
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her—with ‘‘ Wisdom and Destiny ” 

on her knee, “ Utilitarianism” at 
her feet, and Car/ye in a revolving book- 
case at her right hand—and plunged out 
into the wet and muddy road to curse 
my fate and the despicable weakness of 
my resolutions. Indeed, the state of my 
mind was such that I hardly felt I was 
leaving the rain and mud outside, at the 
entrance to the stone staircase which led 
to Pettigrew’s rooms in the Temple ; and 
I greeted him at his warm fire on that 
ridiculous July day with a sick and gloomy 
heart. 

““T went to see her to-day—to tell her 
everything !” 

Pettigrew laughed. ‘So you 
yesterday, Billy, and the day before. 
you tell her everything ?” 

“T didn’t tell her anything,” flinging 
myself into the comfortable chair which 
from force of habit I had grown to con- 
sider my own. 

Pettigrew handed me his pouch. ‘What 
a chap you are!” he murmured: ‘ Lord ! 
what a chap you are !” 

“T am the most cowardly, miserable 
fool on earth,” I groaned. 

“Not a bit of it,” said Will, with his 
pleasant laugh. ‘“ Going again to-morrow, 
Billy ?” 

I was silent. He knew well enough 
that I should go to-morrow, and the next 
day, and the day after that. He knew 
better than any one in the world what a 
poor weak thing I was. 

“What did you talk about to-day?” 
Pettigrew asked presently. 

** Books,” I replied, with some brevity. 

He threw back his head and laughed. 
“ Books again? Oh, Billy, what a chap 
you are! Books again! How do you 
manage to keep it up?” 

“T don’t know,” I answered, plunged 
‘by his question into a still gloomier depth 
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of despair. ‘TI can’t think why she didn’t 
find me out long ago!” 

“By George!” said Pettigrew, “neither 
can I. How do you do it?” 

“T sit up half the night,” said I slowly, 
“reading up the things she talks about 
and trying to make head or tail of them. 
Sometimes I learn little bits of them by 
heart to quote to her. She is always 
quoting herself, you know.” 

Will rose, and knocked the ashes out 
of his pipe. ‘‘You must have bright and 
happy interviews,” he said, with his back 
to me; ‘sparkling, scintillating conversa- 
tions yours must be! I would like to 
hear one of them uncommonly. Now, 
when I make love to a girl, Billy ‘i 

“Don’t!” I felt that I couldn’t bear 
it. Pettigrew’s love affairs were as fre- 
quent and changing as the colours of a 
sunset sky—mine was the one bright star 
in a dull and cloudy night. There could 
be no comparison. ‘Don’t, Will. I don’t 
make love to her yet—I daren’t.” 

Pettigrew shrugged his shoulders. ‘You 
are a queer chap, Billy,” he said once 
more. ‘‘You’ve been in love with the 
girl for a year, that I know of, and 
goodness knows how long before that, 
yet you haven’t even begun to tell her 
50.” 

“You don’t know Miss Mary,” I replied 
slowly. “I do.” 

“Do you?” he asked slyly. “ Do you 
really think so? It is a strange thing 
that I have never met your Miss Mary, 
Billy. You might take me to call some 
day. Possibly I should be able to do 
you a good turn. I might drop a few 
words accidentally concerning your solid 
work and excellent temper. She has 
known and appreciated your intellect and 
brain-power from the very first, no doubt, 
but I could give you a good character in 
other ways, old man. The indomitable 
strength of your will-power, for instance, 
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and the guileless honesty of your nature. 
I could——” 

“Don’t!” I said again. “I will take 
you to see her, certainly. Yow are sure 
to get on with her, because you have the 
same taste in books. You can blither to 
her at any length about books and art 
and all that rot, without any humbug, 
you see. I'll take you to-morrow, if you 
like.” 

Pettigrew smiled into his fire. “Good!” 
he said pleasantly. ‘I'll do my best for 
you, Billy, certainly. I'll most certainly 
do my best for you.” 

It never occurred to me, till I had 
carried my weary limbs and unhappy 
mind to an uneasy couch, that perhaps in 
taking Pettigrew to see Miss Mary 1 was 
only adding one more to the many weak 
and foolish acts which lay behind me 
the milestones of my life. I remembered, 
when it was too late, what a man is apt 
to forget of his friend—that Will was a 
good-looking fellow, that many women 
had loved him, and that he was as 
brilliant and shining a light in: society as 
I was a dull and heavy blot onit. No 
doubt Miss Mary would find him a con- 
genial spirit ; his vea/ literary talent would 
show up my feeble pretensions at once, 
and I told myself again and again that 
in promising to take Pettigrew there I 
had probably dished my own chance for 
oncegand all. 

The next day was Sunday. We went 
down to Hampstead together, Miss 
Mary’s mother gave us tea in the garden, 
and Miss Mary herself wore a_ yellow 
shining gown woven entirely of sunbeams 
and dew—also, I noticed that she had 
no disfiguring hat to extinguish the light 
of her hair. She greeted Pettigrew with 
a pleasant smile on her charming parted 
lips, but she smiled at me with her eyes, 
and I liked that better. The lawn was 
streaked with the shadows of the cedar- 
branches and filtering rays of sunshine, 
and littered with teacups, and things nice 
to eat; but, thank heaven! there were no 
books to be seen. 

Pettigrew sat at Miss Mary’s feet and 
listened to her (I don’t know what she was 
saying), and I stayed with Miss Mary’s 
mother and talked to her about the 
Academy and the scarcity of really good 
cooks, whilst my heart and eyes and what 
poor brains I possessed were sitting at 
Miss Mary’s feet—beside Pettigrew. 

We walked to the station at seven 
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o'clock in silence, and it was not till we 
reached the top step leading to Will’s 
rooms that he broke it. 

“Miss Mary’s hair,” he said absently, 
“is exactly the colour of her gown, 
and P 

“What did you talk about?” I inter- 
rupted rudely. 





Pettigrew smiled. “About you—a 
good deal. . . . Your love of literature, 
Billy. Her eyes are more blue than 


grey. You said they were grey!” 

“Never mind her eyes,” I said testily. 
“You talked about me, you say? You 
didn’t give me away, Will?” 

Pettigrew opened his eyes, and stared 
at me. ‘‘You oughtn’t to ask that,” he 
answered coldly, turning away to light his 
lamp. 

I groaned. “I know,—of course I 
knew you wouldn’t, but—what else did 
you talk about ? Did you talk about Fe 

Will interrupted me with a laugh. 
“About books? Not a bit of it. I 
left books to you, Billy. We talked 
about ping-pong, and the “‘ Country Girl.” 
Do you know a poem of Swinburne’s 
where the girl has a hand ‘like a white 
wood-blossom,’ Billy? I thought of that 
when your Miss Mary was talking to me.” 

“ Good-night!” I saidabruptly. “I’m 
tired—I shall go home and turn in early.” 

“Night, old chap.” Will was gazing 
dreamily into the fireplace. 

“I’m too fagged to be sociable to- 
night,” I went on apologetically ; but 
Pettigrew had apparently forgotten my 
existence, and I left him smiling at his 
steel fire-irons and still quoting Swinburne. 





As it had begun, so it went on. In 
about a month Will Pettigrew was more 
intimate in Miss Mary’s home at Hamp- 
stead than I was after a year’s friend- 
ship; and in consequence I grew more 
and more miserable. If only Miss Mary 
had not been so clever and intellectual ! 
Whenever I came into her presence I 
seemed to find her enthralled in the 
heaviest reading—she sprang Browning 
at me at the strangest, most inadvertent 
moments, and she was quite capable of 
asking me difficult questions in philosophy 
and ethics across the table at one of 
her mother’s otherwise delightful dinner- 
parties. Oh, what a fool I had been, I 
told myself over and over again. Why 
did I not confess at the very first that I 
knew nothing at all about books and 
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music, or even pictures? Why hadn’t I 
had the courage to tell her that Kipling 
and Anstey were far and away my 
favourite authors; that the only poems 
I really loved were the “ Barrack-room 
Ballads” and the “ Hunting of the Snark ”? 
—that my love for music went as far as 
Sullivan and Offenbach, and no farther ? 
that I didn’t care a hang for any picture 
without a story in it? Why, oh, why 
hadn’t I been honest from the very first ? 
I knew why well enough. It was because 
I had fallen head over ears in love with 
Miss Mary at the dance at Hampstead 
when I had first met her, and because 
when I found out by delicate and diplo- 
matic research what her ideal was, I had 
resolved to reach that lofty height myself 
or perish in the attempt... . And be- 
cause, when I found that I could not 
reach it honestly, I had been obliged to 
keep up the farce, as it had begun, by 
learning all the literary jargon I could 
find off by heart, and repeating what I 
had learnt in Miss Mary’s pretty ears the 
next time I saw her. One can doa good 
deal with the Sfectator and the Atheneum 
and the Academy if one is careful and 
makes a judicious selection, and so far I 
was confident that she had not found me 
out in my deceit. 

- Music was not so difficult. I found it 
easy enough to take Miss Mary and her 
mother to Covent Garden ; and if I sat 
there looking rapt and enthralled, who 
was to know that it was Miss Mary, 
rather than the agony-shrieks of Isolde, 
which had entranced me ? 

So far I felt sure my efforts had been 
successful, and that perhaps even after 
I had confessed, Miss Mary might be 
induced to forgive ; but now—now it was 
Will’s turn, and what chance had a great 
commonplace blundering idiot like myself 
against Will? Of course he fell in love 
with her—I only wondered that the whole 
of England was not at her pretty feet— 
and when I looked at him, handsome 
and witty and really fond of the things 
Miss Mary loved so dearly, I gave up my 
own chance as a thing gone for ever. 

He came up to my rooms one night, 
and flung himself down in my favourite 
chair in a temper to the full as moody 
as my own. “Billy,old chap,” he said, 
“we'd better have the thing out. It’s got 
to come sooner or later, you know.” 

“What thing?” I asked, although I 
knew well enough what he meant. 
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“ Are you going to marry Miss Mary,” 
he asked, ‘‘ or am I?” 

“You, no doubt!” said I bitterly, and 
indeed I felt that he would. 

“‘ Have you asked her yet ?” 
curtly. 

“You know I haven't. 
told her the truth.” 

Pettigrew rose and came up to the table 
where I sat. “Billy,” he said, “I love 
that girl, and when I see her to-morrow 
afternoon I shall be obliged to tell her so. 
But I want to play fair with you, and you 
have a right to the first chance. You’ve 
got to go to Hampstead the first thing in 
the morning, and ask her to marry you— 
see? Then you come back here if she 
refuses you—or simply telegraph yes or 
no. You won’t feel up to a_ personal 
interview if she refuses you, and if she 
accepts you 3y George, she can’t 
accept you !” 

“You needn't be afraid,” I said sadly. 
“There isn’t the slightest fear that Miss 
Mary will accept me, when I have you 
for a rival, especially when I have told her 
the truth.” 

Pettigrew laughed. ‘ Bravo, Billy! 
Going to confess at last, like a good little 
boy? Sorry I can’t wish you luck, old 
chap.” 


He spoke 


I haven’t even 





And so the next day I took my fate in 
my hands and went to Hampstead, to 
propose to Miss Mary. If I had found 
her in the library with her books, I think 
my courage would have ebbed out of my 
finger-ends before I came to the point, 
but, as luck would have it, I caught a 
glimpse of a white gown across the 
lawn as I went down the drive, and I 
found her under the cedars — shelling 
peas. Her eyes smiled at me as I 
came up to her, and she put a stray 
lock of yellow hair back with a little 
green-stained hand. 

I was not clever enough to come 
gradually to the point, and I took the bull 
by the horns and rushed in where so long 
I had been afraid to tread. I told her 
the usual kind of thing : that I had loved 
her since I first saw her ; that she was the 
sweetest and loveliest and dearest person 
in the world to me ; but I did not tell her 
how I had deceived her. When it came 
to the point I simply couldn’t. 

She leaned her pretty head back against 
the rough trunk of the cedar and looked 
up at me with grave, sad eyes, and I knew 
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—oh, how well I knew—what she was 
going to say. 

“‘T am so very sorry,” she said at last— 
“so very, very sorry.” 

“Ts there no hope for me ? ”- 

“T am afraid not.” 

I ground my heel into the small heap 
of peashucks at Miss Mary’s feet, and 
said no more. 

Miss Mary went on. ‘I might have 
answered you differently,” she said softly, 
“if you had asked me a year ago. I 
felt differently about things then. But 
now I know my own mind, and I feel sure 
I couldn’t bear it.” 

I rose from my seat. This was too 
much. “If you couldn’t bear it,” I 
answered shortly, “there is no more to 
be said, and I’d better go.” 

Miss Mary sighed. “It is a pity,” she 
said—“‘a great pity !” 

“ Pettigrew!” I said tg myself, and 
I went to the post-office and telegraphed 
“no” to him at once; then crawled 
home, and sat down in my lonely rooms 
in a frame of mind almost suicidal, and, 
when I thought of Pettigrew, certainly 
murderous. 

But at eleven o’clock Pettigrew came 
in, and without looking at his face I 
wished him joy. 

““No joyfulness about me, Billy,” he 
said. “Miss Mary has given me the 
mitten this evening as surely as she gave 
it to you this morning.” 

I stared at him in amazement. 
laughed carelessly. 

“Quite true, old chap. 
at first, doesn’t it ?” 

“ But what—what 
did she give ?” 

“Good old reason : lady loves another. 
Pity, isn’t it?” 

“Yes!” said I, “it’s a pity. If Miss 
Mary isn’t going to marry me, I would 
rather she married you than a beastly 
stranger.” 

“Exactly how I felt,” said Will, with 
much friendly feeling, “about you.” 

“What did she say?” I asked again, 
standing there before him stupid and 
amazed. 

“Said ‘no’ !—pretty plainly, too. By 
the way, Billy, you didn’t confess, after 
all, yesterday.” 

I started. “How on earth did you 
know that?” I asked. 

“Oh! I am afraid I’ve let the cat out 
of the bag with Miss Mary about your 
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little deception. 


You see, I thought you 
had made a clean breast of everything, 
and I alluded to it pleasantly in the course 
of conversation, while I was leading up 
to the point, and asked her if she didn’t 
admire the skilful way you had conducted 
your literary fraud.” 


“Pettigrew!” I cried. 
say that? She doesn’t know 

‘She does now, old chap, because she 
raked the whole thing out of me in five 
seconds.” 

I groaned. ‘ What did she say ?” 

Pettigrew smiled in spite of his broken 
heart. “She didn’t say much. She 
laughed. By Jove, how that girl did 
laugh! I was pretty wild, I can tell 
you, for I was in no laughing mood 
myself. Except that it showed me you had 
no chance of winning her. A girl doesn’t 
laugh at the man she is in love with.” 

I didn’t speak, but I felt that Pettigrew 
had added the last straw to my load of 
sorrow. He looked at me in silence for 
some minutes, and perhaps repentedalittle. 

‘** Feeling pretty bad, Billy ?” 

“Yes!” said I shortly. 

“Soam I. Good-night.” 

I don’t know whether Pettigrew slept 
at all, but I am pretty certain I didn’t. 
I lay and tossed the whole of that 
wretched night, till the wretched grey of 
the wretched dawn drifted, like a pale 
ghost, into my wretched bedroom ; and 
I didn’t eat any breakfast at all, I re- 
member, but sat in my armchair from 
nine till eleven, staring at an amateur 
photograph of Miss Mary (not in the 
least like her), and wishing I was dead. 

At eleven o’clock something happened. 
Some one knocked at my door. 

“The laundry,” I said to myself. 
“Curse it!” And when I opened the 
door I found on the threshold, not the 
laundry, but Miss Mary, with a flushed 
face and a Gainsborough hat, and the 
yellow gown which was the colour of 
her hair. “ You!” I cried stupidly, half 
wondering if this was herself or a vision 
born of a sleepless night and a mind 
distraught. “ You?” 

“Yes,” said Miss Mary shyly, while 
the colour came and went in her cheeks 
in. the most distracting way, “it’s me.” 
Then hurriedly : “I know I oughtn’t to 
have come to see you. I ought to have 
sent for you, or something’; but mother’s 
down there in a cab, and I felt I couldn’t 
wait.” 


“You didn’t 
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*¢ Couldn't wait ?” I repeated mechani- 
cally. ‘Will you come inside and sit 
down ?” 

Miss Mary hovered for a moment on 
my threshold, then entered ; and I pushed 
my big chair towards her, but she didn’t 
take it. 

““T want to ask you something,” she 
said hurriedly. “I want to ask you if 
it is true what Mr. Pettigrew told me 
yesterday . . . about the way you have 
been deceiving me, I mean ?” 

“Yes,” said I slowly and sadly, “ it is 
only too true.” 

“And you are not really clever at 
all?” . 

‘“* Not in the least,” said I. 

“You don’t love books and pictures 
and things better than anything else in 
the world ?” 

“ You know what I love best in the 
world,” said I. 

Miss Mary blushed divinely. “Do 
you mean to tell me that you don’t care 
for poetry—for Browning and Swinburne?” 
she asked slowly. “Is it true that you 
told Mr. Pettigrew that Stephen Phillips 
was slow ?” 

“If you want my real opinion of 
poetry,” I said gloomily, “I think most 
of it is sheer blithering tommy-rot.” 

“Mr. Pettigrew tells me that you hate 
Wagner,” she went on in a_ shocked 
voice. 

“So I do,” I replied recklessly, telling 
myself that nothing mattered now. “I 
only went to the Queen’s Hall and Covent 
Garden for the sake of sitting beside 
you.” 

Miss Mary turned quickly away from 
me and went towards the window, shocked 
no doubt by my duplicity, and well she 
might be. ‘Would you like to know 
my candid opinion of you after ali this?” 
she said, in a curiously muffled voice. 

“No,” replied I firmly, “I can guess 
it. It wasn’t kind of you, Miss Mary, 
to come here and taunt me. You might 
at least remember why I stooped to such 
deceit.” 

Miss Mary crossed the room again to 
the doorway, and stood there silently for 
a moment with the handle in her hand. 
It was heavenly to know that she was so 
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near me, and yet under the circumstances 
I couldn’t help feeling that perhaps it 
would be better for her to go. 

“Oh,” she said, “I’m sorry I came if 
I’m not wanted; but I thought I’d drop 
in and tell you—in fact I felt sure you 
would be interested to hear—that—that 
J have been pretending all the time too. 
I hate books, and I simply loathe picture- 
galleries—anything, in fact, that improves 
my mind. I would rather marry a 
crossing-sweeper than a man who made 
me go to Wagner concerts, and I only 
said I liked them because some one had 
told me that you were clever and literary 
and cultured, and all that kind of thing.” 


Even then I didn’t understand. ‘ Who 
could have told you that?” I asked 
stupidly. As if it mattered ! 


Miss Mary smiled. “It was funny of 
them, wasn’t it?” she said shyly. “ And 
I wanted to make a good impression on 
you, you see, so I pretended that I was 
the same.” 

‘**You wanted to make a good impres- 
sion upon me—me?” I repeated stupidly, 
blind idiot that I was. 

Miss Mary edged a little farther through 
the doorway. ‘ Yes,” she said, “I did 
at first. But after a little while it was too 
great a strain, and I felt I couldn’t bear 
it any longer. When you called yesterday, 
I had been picturing to myself what it 
would be to marry a cultured person, and 
to have to live up to him and go to hear 
Wagner whenever he felt in the mood, 
and pretend to like it ; and I came to the 
conclusion, before I had shelled a dozen 
pods, that it would be quite too awful 
for words. That was why I said ‘No’ 
when you asked me—lI had to count the 
cost, you see—however much I wanted 
to say ‘ Yes.’” 

“You wanted to say ‘Yes’ ?” 

I tried to catch a fold of her yellow 
gown as she slipped through the door, 
but she eluded me and called out over 
her shoulder, as she caught up her trailing 
frills and ran down the dirty stone stairs, 
“Yes! it was funny of me, wasn’t it?” 

But at last I understood everything 
Miss Mary had come to tell me, and 
I told her so before she reached the 
bottom stair. 
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MASTER WORKERS. 
LONDON’S PROBLEM. 


V—THOMAS HOLMES, MISSIONARY. 


Science has to feel the way towards light and solution, to prepare, to organise. 


But the race 


owes something to one who helped to state the problem, writing up in letters of flame at the 
brutal feast of Kings and the rich that civilisation is as yet only a mockery, and did furthermore 
inspire a generation of men and women with the stern resolve that they would rather perish than 


live on in a world where such things can be. 


F you go into the North London 
Police Court some morning, you 
will see a slight, pale-faced,- dark- 

bearded man, dressed in a suit of worn 
black, sitting quietly in one of the 
reserved seats, with his tired grey eyes 
fixed upon the prisoner’s dock. He is 
the Missionary. He is there to save the 
prisoner’s soul. He is paid by the Church 
of England Police-Court Mission Fund to 
turn the hearts of our London rogues 
and vagabonds, and-to guide their feet 
into the way of peace. It is his business 
in life to do this, as it is the policeman’s 
to arrest, the magistrate’s to sentence, 
and the gaoler’s to punish. He is only 
one wheel, and a very small wheel, in 
the well-oiled, smooth-moving machinery 
of our English judiciary. Some people 
will tell you that it is a wheel unnecessary, 
a wheel that ought never to be there: 
and certainly the engineer who constructed 
the machine found no provision for it in 
the plans of the draughtsman. The man 
who withstands the law of England comes 
under the wheel that is named “ Police” : 
he is caught up and tossed to the wheel 
that is called “* Magistracy””: and if that 
wheel does not fling him back upon the 
world, he is thrown and broken upon 
the wheel that is named “Prison.” It 
is between “ Magistracy” and “ Prison ” 
that Christianity has set up its interposing 
wheel of “ Charity.” Philanthropy, with 
its charming desire to do the right thing, 
feels that a gentleman in a black coat 
with a pocket stuffed full of edifying 
tracts and a facility in Scriptural quota- 
tion should represent the religion of 
the Saviour of the Lost even in the 
face of the tribunal which civilisation 
has set up for its own honour and pro- 
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tection. And, hence the Police Court 
Missionary. 

Thomas Holmes is a name very much 
more familiar to the criminal and dissolute 
classes than the name of the Lord Chief 
Justice. He happens to be that lucky 
man who falls in love with his work ; he 
is obsessed by it: his life is dedicated to 
its fulfilment. Jane Cakebread’s dying 
words told the faith of our “ irreclaim- 
ables” in this man. She was in a lunatic 
asylum, dying, and her old friend the 
missionary went to see her. She did not 
recognise him. “ Jane,” he said, touching 
her, and speaking in the homely accents 
of the North, “don’t you know me? 
I’m Mr. Holmes.” ‘The poor creature’s 
glazed eyes half-opened, stared at him 
wearily, and then she spoke: ‘ You are 
a liar. Mr. Holmes wouldn’t leave me 
here.” ‘That is how they regard him: a 
man who helps, a man who never deserts. 
The wild and lawless women of London— 
“they become so perfect in their misery 
that they never heed their foul disfigure- 
ment ”—come from prison to act as 
servants in his home. Hardened gaol- 
birds, straight from the cell, sit down 
with him in his house to discuss their 
chances for amendment. He has been 
locked in one of his own bedrooms 
by one of these guests—a drunkard 
raving with homicidal mania—-and told 
to prepare for death. His home is the 
one ray of light in London to innumer- 
able men and women—against whom 
we bar our doors and windows-—when 
the gaol gates open, and they are free— 
to starve.* When a gentleman in the 
prisoners’ waiting-room called Thomas 
Holmes a canting hypocrite, he was 
knocked down by the fist of as evil and 


* If only in a footnote, one must pause to pay a tribute of admiration to this man’s delicate wife, 
who has given her home and her life to help him in his work. 
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notorious an Irish girl as ever cursed 
magistrate and bit the hands of her 
warders. If you should happen to be 
waylaid by footpads, and you are not 
in a mood for fight, tell them that you 
are a friend of Thomas Holmes: it is 
a hundred to one you will go free. His 
name is a sort of charm among the 
ferocious pack of dissolute humanity who 
slink and snarl and strike through the 
dark streets of the centre of civilisation ; 
and even those who have never seen him, 
never received a kindness from him, 
know that he is sacrosanct. A strange 
and lonely fame! 

How, then, does a man, possessing 
such extraordinary influence, regard the 
problem of civilisation—the submerged 
tenth? He has been farther behind 
the pretty scenes of civilisation, I verily 
believe, than any other man in the 
community. If anybody knows the black 
heart and the seared mind, it is surely 
this friend of burglar, pickpocket, dipso- 
maniac and harlot. If we are ever 
to shake off the burden of abominable 
degradation which delays our pilgrimage 
of progress, here is the man who can best 
tell us the way that leads to deliverance. 
A competent clerk could rule London 
from a stool in the Home Office ; but it 
is only such a man as Thomas Holmes 
who can help us to make it a city for 
national pride and inspiration. I venture 
to make Lord Rosebery the suggestion 
that when, in the days of universal 
efficiency, he sets Lord Kitchener in Pall 
Mall he should invite Mr. Holmes to 
take a chair in Whitehall. 

Mr. Edward Arnold has published this 
man’s experience of London’s desolation,* 
and the world can read there, in as tragic 
pages as ever came from the pen of 
Charles Dickens, the tale of London’s 
misery and the utter hopelessness of our 
present methods. When I first read this 
book I was filled with its sorrow; the 
second time, I realised what the author 
was seeking; and it happened that his 
aspiration was the very counterpart of 
a penetrating and far-reaching suggestion 
recently made to me by a distinguished 
man of science. I was conscious through- 
out the terrible and lurid pages of his 
book that this evangelist down amongst 
the drift and wreckage of humanity was 
calling, not to the Church, not to 
Philanthropy, not to the High Court of 
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Parliament, but to Science. It struck me 
as a little remarkable that a man from 
a humble evangelical home, who began 
work in a Staffordshire iron foundry at 
the age of twelve—working fourteen hours 
a day for three shillings a week—who 
became a Sunday-school teacher and, 
after an accident, earned daily bread by 
teaching big-fisted colliers the rudiments 
of learning—always with a Bible in his 
hand—should live to write a book from 
a London police-court that made so keen 
and convincing an appeal to the mind of 
science. We met, and we talked; con- 
versation deepened the impression I had 
drawn from his pages, and the reader 
shall judge for himself whether I am well 
grounded in the belief that this man 
possesses the key to the most grievous of 
our national problems. 

Let me first preface this account of 
our colloquies with the notification that 
our subject divides itself into two parts. 
First, we have the criminal, and the 
present system of dealing with him; 
secondly, the famished and the sweated 
poor, and the efforts of religious and 
philanthropic societies to render their 
lives endurable. Both these divisions are 
the natural halves of that appalling whole 
which confronts the statesman at every 
turn, whether he be at the Home Office, 
the War Office, the Admiralty, the Board 
of Trade, or the Board of Agriculture. It 
is is the horse which legislation is ever 
putting behind the cart of education. It 
is the problem of the future of our race. 
And never, I suppose, in the history of 
these islands has there been more pressing 
need for a clean, right-minded, vigorous 
and healthy citizenship. ‘The workshops, 
threatened on every side by the foreigner, 
clamour for the highest intelligence ; the 
colonies, whose rich soil has only yet 
been scratched, for lusty adventurers ; the 
defensive forces for men of sinews and 
endurance ; and if sociology has anything 
to tell us at this time of day, surely it is 
that the character of the nation stands in 
sore need of physical ability, sobriety of 
temper, and a deeper sense of its respon- 
sibilities. We may be very certain that 
the hateful processions of the unemployed 
and the panic cries against the aliens 
would be infinitely less, if we could boast 
an efficient, healthy and clean-living 
citizenship. 

I began my first talk with Mr. Holmes 
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by a “feeler.” I was a little afraid that 
I might find his humanitarianism of a 
character somewhat sentimental and 
utopian. He undeceived me. 

“Ts there anything,” I asked, “in the 
crusade against whipping ?” 

“Nothing,” he said. “The whipping 
of boys is the most merciful of our present 
punishments. What would you do with a 
lad caught throwing stones at a passing 
train? Let him off with a caution? He 
would do it again. Send him to prison ? 
God forbid. No, the prison is not only 
utterly unfit for boys of this kind, but the 
terror of it is the most useful deterrent to 
the juvenile mind. Whipping, after all, is 
the most salutary punishment for boys. It 
hurts for a sharp moment, it is remembered, 
and it has no demoralising effect upon 
the mind. The sort of boy who would be 
demoralised by whipping never enters a 
police-court on a whipping charge.” 

“And prison, you think, demoralises ?” 

“Tt is the most senseless, brutal, and 
wicked of all human schemes for checking 
crime. Appallingly stupid!” ‘The reader 
must imagine the Northern music running 
through the words. ‘“ When I think of 
men | know sitting in their dark cells at 
night—they put them to bed at eight 
o’clock !—I can almost cry with the pain 
of it. If the idea is simply to punish, the 
present system is admirable; it is so 
supremely devilish. But, I take it, the 
State, when it gets hold of a man who has 
broken one of its laws, desires to send 
him back to the world as speedily as 
possible, to work honestly and truly for 
the good of the nation. But what does 
the prison do? It crucifies a man, and 
hardens him past redemption. _ It intensi- 
fies his bitterness against society, and adds 
a horrible darkness to the chaos of his 
moral nature. Do you know these words of 
a prisoner ?—they are worth remembering: 
‘I know how many nails there are in the 
floor within reach of my eye, and the 
number of the seams also; I am familiar 
with the stained spots, the splintered 
furrows, the scratches, and the uneven 
surface of the planks. The floor is 
a well-known map to me—the map 
of monotony—and I con its queer 
geography all day, and at night in dreary 
dreams. I know the splotches on the 
whitened wall as well as 1 know the warts 
and moles on the hopeless faces opposite 


me. My mind is a mill that grinds 
nothing. Give me work—work for heart 


_but I was compelled to do it.’ 
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and mind—or my heart will lose its last 
spark of hope and my brain its last 
remnant of reason. ‘Think of those 
words for a night or two, as you move 
freely about the rooms of your home. 
And think of them when you wake to an 
open window and the freshness of a new 
morning. ‘Think of them. And there 
are thousands of men penned in like this 
—whose minds are a mill that grinds 
nothing-——every day in our Christian year. 
It is not sentimental rubbish; it isn’t 
hysterical. Because, don’t you see, a 
criminal is a human being, and in many 
instances of a most amazingly complex 
and bewildering fashion.” 

“You have found good men among 
them ?” 

“It’s not that: it’s the puzzle—the 
frightful puzzle.” 

“The puzzle ?” 

“* [Vhy they steal, why they sin, why 
they go straight into hell with their eyes 
open. I’m a missionary, and my business 
is only with the heart of a man; but I can’t 
help seeing that the cause isn’t in the 
heart, and I can’t help feeling that science 
might be able to tell us where it is, and 
how to cure it. I’ve saved men for months: 
men who have done ‘stretch’ after 
‘stretch’: the hardened, crop-headed 
gaol-bird with the lost voice, the grey skin 
and the hunted eyes. I’ve seen these 
men working hard at an honest trade, 
earning money, paying back the advances 
made to them at the start, and singing 
like boys over their work. And then— 
another ten years! Why?. Their letters 
reach me—‘I don’t know why I did it, 
‘Why 
cannot I be as your sons? Why should 
there be a power within me impelling me 
to do these things?’ ‘You know I have 
fallen, but you don’t know the hundreds 
of times I have put the temptation from 
me.’ I tell in my book of a man who had 
a mania, literally a mania, for stealing 
watches ; also of a poor wretched woman 
who spent her days in stealing boots. 
Why is it that some people feel impelled 
to steal one certain article—and nothing 
else ? There are many such cases. What 
is the psychological mystery? They 
wring their hands in the cell, and tell me 
with tears, ‘I can’t help it—I can’t help it.’ 
They wake up from a crime done in a 
kind of sleep, to find themselves locked 
up like mad animals. They live for 
weeks and months without the temptation : 
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and then, suddenly comes the  over- 
whelming force that impels them to some 
utterly unreasonable, and from their point 
of view utterly unnecessary, act of crime— 
and then prison.” : 

I told Mr. Holmes that, in the opinion 
of certain foremost men, the day is coming 
when every criminal will be the subject of 
scientific examination.* 

“That is what I pray for,” he cried. 
“If only Science would say to the public, 
‘IT can explain, and | think I can cure,’— 
the public would respond—lI feel sure it 
would. But Science doesn’t speak, and 
the public doesn’t believe that it can do 
anything. I wish Science would produce 
a great hero, as well as great savants: 
we're only waiting for some one who will 
dare. A prison, you see, ought to be an 
asylum for treating moral diseases. ‘That 
is the great point. What do you want 
with a military governor? and are the 
prison officials—excellent men themselves 
—qualified in any pathological way for 
their infinitely delicate and difficult work ? 
The doctors are not specialists in mental 
disease, and too often, I fear, the chaplains 
know nothing of human nature. And 
these are the officials placed by the State 
over innumerable men and women who 
provide science with one of the most 
interesting, as it is one of the most tre- 
mendous, problems in civilisation! How 
dreadfully wasteful it all is! ‘Think of the 
money poured out, and the lives penned 
in! Mind you, prisons must punish. 
Society must be protected, and it would 
be folly to menace vice with no retribution. 
But, to harden men and women in vicious- 
ness, to make no effort to educate and 
develop the good in their natures,—this is 
cruelty and madness.” 

“Of course there is the real genuine 
criminal, too obtuse to feel pain or remorse 
in a prison-cell? I mean, the hopeless 
brute ?” 

“Yes; but remember the majority of 
cases are moral imbeciles—cases for 
the psychologist and surgeon, not for the 
military governor and the ordinary prison 
doctor. Remember-—for the whole thing 
hangs on this—the majority of our 
criminals are curable. ‘They are not the 
exception; they are not a few choice 
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specimens. Please hold tight to that. 
And, as for the real brute—well, how is it 
that he has dropped so far behind in the 
race? We know what makes the success- 
ful scholar, the skilful engineer, and the 
brilliant musician. What makes the 
criminal? What makes the cruel, hopeless 
brute? There is the effect: where shall 
we look for the cause ?” 

And that led to the second division of 
our subject. 

“* Have you ever realised what it is to 
live below the poverty line?” he asked 
me. ‘Not in the family of the well-to-do 
mechanic, with his club and his union: 
but right down,—down in the kennels and 
cellars and gutters? ‘Think what your 
manhood would have been if your child- 
hood had passed in a garret, where your 
mother made match-boxes for fourteen 
hours a day and at the end of the week 
earned nine shillings? In that room you 
would have eaten your meals—save the 
mark !—toiled over the paste-pot before 
you went to school and after you came 
from school, and then you would have 
crawled into a corner to sleep on a 
mattress with the rest of the family, ‘That 
dingy room would have been your world, 
your environment. From it you would 
have taken your colour of life. Its influ- 
ences would cling to your character—as the 
sickening smell of the paste would remain 
in your nostrils—for ever. You would 
never shake off that room. Go where 
you would, that garret would stick to your 
mind as the shell to the snail. How do 
you think you would regard life as an ill- 
educated, half-starved man, with that 
childhood behind you?” 

“‘T suppose there are many such cases?” 

* Many !” he exclaimed quietly, ‘ why, 
it’s the life of the poor. ‘That is how the 
poor live. ‘That is the life of the mass of 
the poor. The mechanic and the skilled 
workman with their good wages are worth 
the care of organisation, and the humani- 
tarian with his theory of trades unions sees 
to it. They are not to be permitted, these 
aristocrats of labour, to work longer than 
eight hours a day ; and they shall never be 
insulted with a wage lower than tenpence 
an hour. But where is the humani- 





tarian who cares for the home-workers ? 







Are we as a civilised people content to 


grow a perennial class of habitual criminals, and to keep them in check only by devices appropriate 


to savages ; hunting them, flogging them, locking them up, and exterminating them?.. . 


Who can 


doubt but that a study of obscure mental facts will lead to a theory of the habitual criminal, to the 


tracing of his malady as surely as malaria has been traced to the mosquito ?” 


Sik OLIVER LODGE. 
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Who will organise the women and children 
toiling over match-boxes, tooth-brushes, 
shirts, blouses, babies’ clothing, fur jackets, 
mantles, artificial flowers—and your West- 
ind tailor’s clothes ? Who will be bothered 
to organise families who earn from nine 
to ten shillings a week? What profit is 
to be got out of this shoddy human 
material for the expenses of the organisers ? 
No! And this is the problem of civilisation. 
Not capital and labour; but the home- 
worker—the poor.” 

“T thought a great deal had been done 
for the match-makers ?” 

“The public shares your confusion of 
thought—most unfortunately. You re- 
member there was an outcry some years 
ago against the dangers to health incurred 
by the match-makers? Well, the out- 
raged shareholders can now visit their 
factory, and go away with pride and 
benevolence in their kind hearts. ‘They 
will find everything in an admirable 
condition—cleanliness, fresh air, healthy 
materials to work on, fair wages, and 
reasonable hours. But—who make the 
match-boxes? The firm are quite safe. 
‘We do not make them ourselves,’ they 
reply ; ‘we buy them from a contractor.’ 
The shareholders thank God, and pocket 
their dividends with a clean conscience. 
But the match-boxes are made by women 
and children, who find their own paste, 
fetch and return their work, and receive 
24a. a gross—in some cases it is less.” 

‘What is the remedy ?” 

“You remember that a religious en- 
thusiast asked the public for a million 
pounds, and promised to save the sub- 
merged tenth? He took over the free- 
hold of muddy humanity ; and the other 
half of the world was glad to buy off its 
responsibility so cheaply. Well, what has 
happened? ‘There is as much destitution 
and as much injustice in London to-day 
as there was when respectability put down 
its money. As many children die of 
starvation, and as many women curse 
God and die under the heel of the 
sweater. Then your municipal authori- 
ties, inspired with the same motionings 
of benevolence, buy a few rookeries, pull 
them down, and build up flats—for work- 
men earning high wages! All the way 
through this sorry business you will find 
that it is well-off and organised labour 
that is cared for; the lean and haggard 
army of home-workers is pressed nearer 
and nearer to the! river. The most 
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democratic member of Parliament, for all 
his humane speeches, is only the repre- 


sentative ‘of organised labour. Poverty 
and starvation are rotten boroughs— 


unrepresented.” 

**Ts there no hope for them ?” 

“IT believe there is,” he exclaimed, the 
tired eyes hardening, “and I am devoting 
my energies to its fulfilment. That fulfil- 
ment is the dream of my life. It keeps 
me going. I have seen enough sorrow, 
depravity and ruin to make me think of 
throwing up the sponge; but this ray of 
light which has come to me helps me 
wonderfully to go on pegging away. To 
be honest, I’m in love with it, and—I’m 
a bit of a fighter when I see the goal. 
I cannot tell you the whole scheme, 
because I am working with one who 
desires neither publicity nor sound of 
trumpets till the dream is something of 
a fact. But I can tell you a little. And 
first of all, let me tell you the genesis 
of the dream; for it is very interesting, 
and shows how God may work by the 
tiniest means to a great end. 

“A little girl appeared before the 
magistrate charged with stealing food. 
She had stolen—she was a thief in the 
eyes of the law—in order that her brothers 
might not die of starvation. The case 
led me to seek out the child’s mother. 
I found her in a pitiful dog-hole of a 
place—a widow, keeping body and soul 
together by making cheap blouses. As 
I talked to her, and my eyes ranged 
over the miserable home, I espied a scrap 
of dirty paper on the table. It was an 
account of how she had spent her last 
shilling: ‘Tea, 3d.; sugar, 3¢.; bread, 
14@.\; margarine, 1d. ; oil, 1d. ; firewood, 
4da.; and a bit of bacon.’ The case ap- 
peared in the papers, and attracted a 
great deal of attention. It made me 
acquainted with a hard-headed _philan- 
thropist—the man of whom I have spoken 
to you. ‘Do you know,’ he said to me, 
‘what strikes me most about that widow’s 
housekeeping account?’ ‘The poverty ?’ 
‘Not at all,’ he answered: ‘it’s the 
horrible and senseless waste of it! Do 
you suppose she gets a full halfpenny- 
worth of tea or sugar, or a full penny- 
worth of margarine? No. She loses on 
every purchase ; she is bound to. The 
shopkeeper can’t lose, so she must. 
Multiply the loss on that shilling by the 
number of shillings spent in the year, 
Why, it is frightful!’ You appreciate 
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the point of view? The more abject the 
poverty of the poor, the greater the price 
they pay for the meanest necessaries of 
daily existence !” 

“Who can fail to see it, and feel it ?” 

“From that little scrap of paper came 
my dream. I saw the possibility of 
combining the home-workers into one 
corporate body: buying their food not 
by the hoarded halfpennies and farthings 
of their wages, but by the pounds of their 
aggregated earnings. Do you see what I 
mean? One woman earning ten shillings 
a week lives below the poverty line, and 
her children sink with her either to death 
or to moral chaos. But a_ thousand 
women earning the same wages produce 
five hundred pounds a week; and five 
hundred pounds a week will provide a 
thousand families at least with healthy 
fare, the means of sanitation, and the 
chances of health. All the necessaries of 
life, you see, could be bought wholesale. 
And so my dream is to organise the 
home-workers ; not for strikes and lock- 
outs, but for health, virtue, and happiness. 
I want to transplant them from their dog- 
holes and garrets—clean out of London— 
to some place in the country. Why not 
villages of home-workers, with an organi- 
sation of their labour—rooms lighted by 
electricity, machines driven by it, the 
fetching and carrying done by one 
common motor-car? Why not make a 
giant club for them? One thousand 
adult members to each club, and the 
weekly income five hundred pounds. Is 
that utopian or unpractical ?” 

“On the contrary.” 

“Well, that is my dream—at least, that 
is how I must hint it to you. I give you 
the shell of the idea, and from that only 
you must judge whether the kernel 
really solves the problem. Perhaps the 
announcement of the scheme will not 
long be delayed.” The tiredness was 
quite shaken off now; I saw the fighter— 
alert, eager, quivering with energy ; there 
was a glow in the cheeks and a fire of 
concentration in the eyes. 

“Tell me,” I said: “you find a great 
deal of excellence among people living 
in this sorry fashion ?” 

“Oh, the rarest humanity! There is 
no heroism can look it in the eyes. The 
most splendid pluck, often the most 
beautiful trust in God, and always an 
attempt to hide the abjectness of their 
lives. I went to see a woman once whose 
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husband had gone to prison; when I 
reached the home there was light and 
music in her home—the basement: she 
was teaching poor children to dance at 
sixpence a week—and her own child lay 
dead in the next room, six feet from the 
cracked piano. And not only cases like 
that, but simpler, quieter, infinitely 
common cases: women who teach their 
children to pray to ‘Our Father,’ and 
to ask forgiveness for their little sins, 
‘for Jesus Christ’s sake, our Lord’— 
while their earthly fathers are in gaol, or 
hospital, or on the tramp for work, and 
they themselves are keeping the home 
together on ten shillings a week, or less— 
often less. 

“A great lady once said to me, ‘I am 
sure women are better fitted for this 
work, Mr. Holmes; they see through 
the women quicker than men _ can,’ 
‘Madam,’ I said, ‘I don’t want to see 
through people. I want to believe in 
them.’ Other people will tell you that 
it’s merely a question of drink. Drink, 
they say, is at the bottom of all the crime 
and misery among the poor. I, who am 
a life teetotaller, a fervent advocate of 
teetotalism, assure you that drink is not 
the cause, not even a cause: it is merely 
one of the effects. Drink does, un- 
doubtedly, in the well-to-do, bring people 
down from sham respectability to open 
vice. It brought down the son of a 
famous general officer, himself once 
holding a commission in a crack regiment, 
to fighting with his dying boy for a 
trinket, and, on another day, to pitching 
the dead body on the floor that he might 
pawn the blankets and sheets: that is 
one of my cases. But drink, the problem 
of drink, must be looked on as an effect 
of filthy garrets, monotonous labour, 
and starvation wages. We breed our 
drunkards, just as we manufacture our 
criminals. ‘The beginning of the cure, 
I feel confident, is a tremendous exodus 
from the poisonous slums and alleys to 
the open country. 

“Oh, the nonsense people talk about 
the poor! I remember once a famous 
woman coming down to the East End, 
and telling an audience of her haggard 
sisters that one of the things that drove 
their husbands to the public-house was 
bad cooking. And then—excellent soul ! 
—she proceeded to deliver a lecture on 
pretty and appetising cookery. I could 
have screamed with the irony of it! I 
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longed to shout at her: ‘Do you know 
what the poor cook with? ‘They cook 
with a saucepan, a kettle, and a tin fork : 
demonstrate your dishes with their 
means!’ But—half London is talking 
nonsense about the other half. People 
don’t know: people won’t trouble to 
know ; they come to the problem with 
their fast-held theories ready-made for 
the solution, and they fit the problem to 
the theory. They don’t want to know 
the real shoddy. 

“ But there are many fadies, of course, 
doing a great and silent work. Have you 
heard, to take one instance which touches 
the subject of the home-workers, of the 
Farthing League? A few excellent ladies 
in Richmond consulted me a year ago 
on the subject of doing something for 
the ground-down women, and the little 
Farthing League is the result. The 
League asks ladies to put into a money- 
box a farthing tax on every yard and every 
article they purchase at the drapers’ shops 
which has the usual ?d. as part of the 
price. Last year the League raised nearly 
seventy pounds, and by this means 104 
women were sent to my Rest Home 
at Walton-on-the-Naze for two weeks’ 
holiday, and four for a month. ‘The 
ages of these varied from seventeen to 
something near eighty, and the rate 
of their earnings from 24@. an hour in 
the case of a widow with two children, 
to a penny an hour in the case of an 
unhappy creature who thus kept body 
and soul together by making tassels for 
umbrellas. 

“ By-the-bye, I must tell you a little 
story concerning this Rest Home. I 
once sent down a poor creature whom I 
had discovered nodding off to death over 
her match-boxes. When she arrived she 
seemed dazed by the sight of God’s sea 
and the great wide laughing horizon. 
Some of us who were present watched 
her haggard face and the lustreless stare 
of her big cavernous eyes; and as we 
looked we were puzzled to see that her 
hands, as though striving to express 
her wonderment, worked ceaselessly and 
convulsively at her side. This went on 
so long that we gave up the theory of 
wonderment, and presently discovered 
the truth. In front of the sea, with the 
shrewd wind in her face, the noise of the 
waves on the beach, and all about her 
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green downs and waving grasses,—she was 
making match-boxes.” 

‘Tell me,” I said, after a moment, “‘your 
own feelings as to this work,—the effect 


upon your mind of all this hideous- 
ness ?” 
And then this_ pinched, _fine-drawn 


man, with the dishevelled black hair, the 
utterly tired grey eyes, and the mouth 
that under its moustache and beard looks 
as if it is for ever biting the lead of an 
intolerable anguish, spoke to me of his 
own experience,—made, as it were, his 
confession of bitter failure. 

He came to London, at the suggestion 
of a well-beloved Staffordshire clergyman, 
burning to preach Salvator Mundi in the 
police-courts and the slums of London. 
Hercules was never set such a labour; 
Mycene had no terror such as one day in 
a London police-court. And this man 
had come with the Bible in his hand, a 
devout and passionate Christian, to 
preach the religion of love to the derelicts 
of London. He preached, he pleaded, 
he prayed. Not lightly could a man 
bred and reared in such a religious atmos- 
phere as that of his Staffordshire home, 
relinquish the idea that Christianity is the 
only solvent of hardened hearts. But 
Thomas Holmes had to admit at last that 
his preaching was in vain. He displayed 
his courage never more notably, I 
think, than when he stuck to his work at 
the moment of that discovery. Himself 
deeply and quietly devout, holding 
religion the dearest and most precious 
thing in life, he had to refrain his lips 
from speaking, and set to work to save 
first the body—the mere husk of the soul, 
in some eyes. It has not been easy, it 
has not been encouraging ; but he is still 
marching breast forward. 

I do not think there is a man in London 
doing more hopeless and bitter work than 
this missionary of a police-court. I cannot 
think of any figure in the modern world 
so fast closeted with all that is dark and 
hideous as this lonely, sad-eyed man, who 
goes about hugging a dream that he has 
solved the problem of London poverty. 
Think of all the tribunes of the people, 
all the philosophical Radicals, all the 
academic Socialists of our polite world, 
and tell me whether the poor have a 
better advocate, one more likely to redeem 
them, than Thomas Holmes? 














SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


After the portratt-sketch by Sir Edwin Landseer, tn the 
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THE 


COUNTRY OF SIR 


WALTER SCOTT.—I. 


BY WILLIAM SHARP. 


WRITE these words in Naples. I 

mention the fact because of the 

coincidence that here, in this noisy 
and malodorous, if sun-loved and _ re- 
splendent capital of the south, about 
this time seventy-one years ago Sir 
Walter Scott began, and then and in 
the ensuing weeks all but completed, his 
last romance—the unpublished historical 
tale entitled Ze Siege of Malta. Here, 
too, he wrote a shorter tale, Aisarro, also 
unpublished. ‘These were the last efforts 
of that great genius whose achievements 
for his own land had been so incalculable, 
and whose influence throughout Europe 
we now retrospectively perceive as a con- 
tinuous energy, not only awakening but 
compelling. Writers so different in race 
and genius as Goethe, Tolstoi, and 
Victor Hugo admitted that the world of 
literature had known no such torch- 
bearer of romance since, in poetic drama, 
the master-magician Shakespeare. 

Naples may seem a long way from 
Scott’s country, but in a geographical 
sense it is the centre of its many scattered 
lands. If Scotland, if the British Isles 
appear to belong to another sphere 
almost, what of Malta, and Constantinople, 
and Palestine ? what of the remoter East ? 
“The remote East . what connection 
is there between Scott and the far East ?” 
some readers may exclaim. ‘We re- 
member,” some may add, “not only 
Flanders and Spain because of Quentin 
Durward and Don Roderick the Goth, 
as we remember Switzerland and Provence 
because of Anne of Geierstein, but also 
Syria and Palestine because of Richard 
Coeur-de-Lion and Zhe Talisman—but 
what of Constantinople and the remoter 
East?” Some, however, will remember 
Count Robert of Paris and his adventures 
in the city of the Sultans; and surely 
there must be a goodly number who still 
recall the story of Menie Gray, the 
“surgeon’s daughter,” and her lovers 
Richard Middlemas and Adam Hartley, 
transported from the quiet neighbourhood 
of Selkirkshire, where Dr. Gideon Gray 
had his home, to the picturesque and 


dramatic stage of life in India, the vivid 
sritish India of the days when “the 
Company” stood for a few hundred 
scattered Europeans among the millions 
of sullen and growingly hostile natives. 

It is not easy to define “the Scott 
country.” If we admit that the lands 
which it comprises are those which in 
more or less degree owe somewhat to the 
magic of his genius, we have to cross not 
only the Scottish border and the Welsh 
marches, but to seek remoter regions in 
3elgium and northern France, by the 
Rhine and in Switzerland and in sunny 
Provence, and eastwards again to Bavaria 
and the Viennese southlands (the imagi- 
nary and actual background of the scenes 
and episodes of Zhe House of Aspen), or 
farther south yet than the Provence of the 
Rhone, or than that which reaches to the 
Basque highlands, to where superb ‘Toledo 
lies in the heart of that Spain which was 
held in leash by the strong hand of Don 
Roderick the Goth—'loledo the magnifi- 
cent, with its towering pinnacled cathedral 
and lofty square Alcazar, above the 
curving waters of the ‘Teio, in its vicinage 
of wide, bare mountains,— 
Rearing their crests amid the cloudless skies. 

And darkly clustering in the pale moonlight, 
Toledo’s holy towers and spires arise, 

As from a trembling lake of silver white. 
All sleeps in sullen shade, or silver glow, 
All save the heavy swell of Teio’s ceaseless flow. 


And what boy or girl, man or woman, 
who has once read of Scott’s Cceur-de- 
Lion or Sir Hugo of Zhe Betrothed, or of 
all the heroic pageant of Zhe Talisman, 
but must recall Engedi by the Dead 
Sea, Jean d’Acre and Ascalon, Azotus 
and Jaffa, and all of that romantic Syria 
made more romantic still for us by the 
magician who so moved us of old by 
Lion Heart and Sir Kenneth, the Knight 
of the Leopard, by the beauty of Lady 
Edith Plantagenet and by the nobility 
and chivalry of Saladin? As we have 
seen, too, there is Malta of the Knights 
Templar, then as now the stronghold of 
the Orient; and Constantinople, the 
“Seal of Empire” for long before the 
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days as well as for long after the time 
when Count Robert of Paris faced life 
and death within its precincts ; and that 
far remoter region of India where the 
surgeon’s daughter, pretty Menie Gray, 
had to emerge as best she could from 
the rival and unrelenting claims of her 
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The Surgeon's Daughter on the east ; and 
from the Shetland Isles of Ze Pirate on 
the north, to Aix, the ancient capital of 
Provence, and to Toledo, the heart of 
Spain, on the south. 

But this would be to delimit frontiers 
on the vast scale of the geographer 
occupied with the 





Roman empire of the 





























past or the British 
empire of to-day! 
And yet the diffi- 
culty survives. The 
votes of all youthful 


























nue oF lovers of Scott would 
We AY e ° 

ee certainly include the 

r= ; country of Richard 

enue and Saladin and Sir 

Kenneth of the 

Leopard as_ lands 


invaded, conquered, 
and for ever imagi- 
natively ruled over 
by Sir Walter. And 
what foreign admirer 
would yield the 
claims of Anne 
of Geierstein and 
Quentin Durward ? 
‘There is, of course, 
the obvious alterna- 
tive of taking as 
Scott’s country solely 
the lands intimately 
related to him by 
natural ties — the 
region of his birth 
and upbringing and 
habitual domicile. 
That would mean 
not merely Scotland, 
but only a small part 
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Chief localities of the Scottish romances. 


The Shetland and Orkney Islands : 
Romances : 


of the Midlothian and Midlan 


“The Pirate.” 
Border Romances, 


the West, South, and East Borders: 
** Bride of Lammermoor.” 


two lovers, Richard Middlemas and Adam 
Hartley. 

So that, in this wide sense, the Scott 
country extends from the Hebridean Isles 
and the coasts of Argyll and the Isle of 
Man on the west, to the Syria of the 
tales of the Crusades, and to the Byzantine 
empire of Count Robert and the India of 


The Country of the Highland 
“Waverley,” “Rob Roy,” ‘ Legend of Montrose.” 
The Country ot the Eastern 
Romances, from Perth and Loch Leven to the Firth of Tay. 


““Guy Mannering,” 


of Scotland. It 
would, in a_ word, 
be that region wear- 
ing Edinburgh as its 
crown ; with its feet 
laved by the wander- 
ing flood of Tweed ; 
with the Lammer- 
muir and the Eildons 
and the grey seas that wash Fast Castle 
and St. Abbs, on the east ; and, on the 
west, the brown waters of the Quair and 
the Yarrow and the lonely hills over 
against St. Mary’s and the Loch of the 
Lowes. 

But that, again, is to limit the desig- 
nation to the habitat of the man, and 


The Country 


The Country of 
‘The Monastery,” 
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to ignore the wider country (that is yet 
within our own kingdom) wherein he was 
equally at home, the country of his genius, 
the country of Jvanhoe and Kenilworth 
and [Voodstock, of Peveril of the Peak, 
of Zhe Pirate and The Lord of the Isles, 
of Guy Mannering and Rob Roy and The 
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of Shakespeare (or himself), but otherwise 
it is (to quote a delightful phrase I saw 
recently in the new book of a ‘‘ master” 
who shall be nameless) “ one of the facile 
inadequacies by means of which the 
torpid delight in evasion.” To bring it 
to the test, one could not well illustrate 


Abbotsford. 


Fair Maid of Perth, as well as of Old 
Mortality and Zhe Monastery and The 
Heart of Midlothian, St. Ronan’s Well 
and Redgauntlet, and Zhe Bride of 
Lammermoor. 

The all but inevitable hyperbole suggests 
itself, that the country of Sir Walter Scott 
is the human heart. It is passable 
thetoric when a Victor Hugo writes thus 


the country of the human heart—that 
frontierless and unexploited country which 
is as compact of reality and mirage to-day 
as it was yesterday and shall be to-morrow 
-——in an article dealing with the topo- 
graphy of Sir Walter Scott’s imaginary 
and imaginative excursions ! 

Well. let us begin by following Sir 
Walter Scott through Scotland. That, 
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Melrose. 


at least, is his country more than any 
other, the country of his birth and people, 
of his happiness and sorrows, of his 
devoted love and devoted service-—in 
a word, the country of his life and the 
country best beloved of him as poet and 
master of romance. 

His was not a day of continuous 
movement, of constant farings hither and 
thither, and of frequent travel far afield. 
Scott, however, was from his boyhood a 
gad-about from love of the open, of the 
tale or legend to be heard at hazard, the 
lurking adventure, the delight of chance 
meetings. The same spirit that whis- 
pered to George Borrow “ The wind’s on 
the heath, brother,” early whispered to 
the lad over whose vagrant habits staid 
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old Mr. Scott of 
Edinburgh used to 
shake his head in no 
little sorrow and appre- 
hension, as “fa wander- 
ing gangrel.” As boy 
and youth he lost no 
opportunity of exploring 
not only Edinburgh 
and its picturesque and 
* storied” vicinage, or 
the neighbourhood of 
Sandy Knowe in lower 
Tweed-dale, the place 
of his first memories 
as a child, but a 
hundred other localities 
and “auld _ biggin’s 
an’ the like” in the 
fascinating region §be- 
tween the waters of 
Forth and where the 
Ochils lean to the 
Pentlands, and_ the 
Pentlands fall south- 
ward to the streams 
of Quair and Tweed, 
and westward wave 
upward again upon the 
wilderness of the 
Lammermuir. ‘To-day, 
much of this region 
knows the factory 
chimney, the shaft of 
the coal- mine, the 
noisy frequency of the 
railway train; but there 
are still regions even 
close to Edinburgh 
where solitude and un- 
defiled beauty may be 
found, as in the hollows of Pentland, or 
on the heathery moorland reaches between 
those strangely foreign-sounding places, 
Pomathorn and La Mancha. Scott was 
still a youth when he made the first of 
his seven annual successive “raids” into 
what were then the wilds of Liddesdale. 
This region, now so familiar and within an 
hour’s reach of the capital, was at the 
time of Scott’s wander-years devoid of 
a single inn or even wayside public-house, 
and so remote from “ the world” that his 
gig, in which in his seventh ‘ raid,” as 
Lockhart calls it, he drove part of his 
route, was regarded with blank amaze- 
ment, as the first wheeled vehicle that 
had been seen in these parts, Circum- 
stances, indeed, so well favoured him that 














Ashiestiel, from the Tweed. 
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in the early manhood and the first years 
of his happy marriage he was enabled to 
visit almost every part of Scotland, and 
even to circumnavigate it—in so far as 
the word may be loosely used for a 
series of seafarings along the coasts from 
Leith on the south-east to Arran and 
Ailsa Craig on the south-west. From 
the Northumberland moorlands, among 
which, at Gilsland, he met and wooed 
Margaret Carpenter (amid scenery he 
afterwards depicted so well in the opening 
chapters of his fourth novel, od Roy), to 
the far Orkney Isles, whose wild coasts 
and simple people so much impressed 
him (though the commemorative novel, 
The Pirate, was not to be written till 
long afterwards, when it appeared as the 
fourteenth in his series of romances— 
written and published when Scott was 
fifty), he roamed with definite aim, or 
happily at random, on every possible 
opportunity. It was thus he acquired his 
unrivalled store of legend and_ ballad 
and all manner of traditional folk-lore, 
and thus that he built up that mental 
treasure of innumerable places, things, 
and people—afterwards, at any time, 
imaginatively to be recalled at will— 
which stood him in such good stead from 
the days when, as a young man, he 
gathered the materials for his first im- 
portant book, the unrivalled A/7nstredsy 
of the Scottish Border, till the appearance 
of the last of the long line of Scottish 
romances under the signature whose spell 
had already wandered far beyond the 
frontiers of Anglo-Saxondom. One cannot 
but recall here the remark of his Liddes- 
dale friend and companion, Mr. Shortreed; 
“He was makin’ himsell a the time, but 
he didna ken maybe what he was about 
till years had passed. At first he thought 
o’ little, I dare say, but the queerness 
and the fun.” 

In a sense, the capital of Scott-land 
proper is Melrose. ‘Use and wont” 
has made it so; the guide-book declares 
it; and convenience has confirmed the 
tradition. Ashiestiel and Abbotsford, the 
two T'weedside homes of the great writer, 
are easily to be reached thence—the 
homes where he wrote Zhe Lay of the 
Last Minstrel, Marmion, The Lady of 
the Lake, and so many of the still more 
famous and more enduring romances in 
prose. But Melrose is only an arbitrary 
capital, and one might almost as_ well 
decide for Peebles or Selkirk, or even 
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more distant Moffat, each certainly a 
pleasanter place for temporary residence, 
if not for merely passing resort, than the 
dull little town to which the presumed 


magic of Scott’s “ pale moonlight” invi- 
tation to view the Abbey still attracts so 
many disappointed visitors. Edinburgh 
is the true literary capital of the land of 
Scott, as of Scotland. If a “capital of 
sentiment” must be had, let it be 
Abbotsford. This has been claimed for 


Ashiestiel, because here Scott is supposed 
to have passed the happiest and most 
fruitful years of his life—a claim not 
to be sustained from, at any rate, the 
literary standpoint. ‘True, one enthusiastic 
chronicler sets forth in reverential awe 
that, in the little drawing-room at Ashie- 
stiel “Scott, on a single occasion, enter- 
tained three duchesses at once.” In the 
face of so stupendous a claim the objector 
should retreat benumbed. Nevertheless, 
one may recall Scott’s own brave and 
heartsome words when, after his crushing 
financial disasters, on a revisit to Ashie- 
stiel, he recognised the good fortune and 
happiness of his earlier days, but not to 
the exclusion of as happy and fortunate 
days elsewhere. “ Here,” he wrote in 
his diary, ‘‘I passed some happy years. 
Did I ever pass unhappy years anywhere ? 
None that I remember. ‘ 

And now how best to follow Sir Walter’s 
lead through his own lands? One way 
would be to take the famous romances 
seriatim, in order of sequence as_ they 
appeared. But this would lead to a tire- 
some retraversing of familiar ground. 
Having come, for example, to the extreme 
south-east with Zhe Lride of Lammermoor 
of 1819, and to the midlands of ‘Tweed 
(to Kennaquhair, the imaginary centre of 
that beloved realm of the imagination 
dominated by the White Lady of Avenel) 
with Zhe Monastery of 1820, one would 
have to follow a far cry after Zhe Pirate 
of 1821, across Scotland to the Orkney 
Isles. ‘Then, with the next novel, S¢. 
Ronan’s Well, back at a jump to the 
beautiful Peeblesshire highlands about 
Innerleithen and ‘Tweed and Quair waters, 
already familiar to those who had fared 
thither with Zhe Black Dwarf of 1816! 
Then Redgauntlet would take one to the 
familiar West Border once more, while 
ignoring the intervening Zhe Setrothed, 
The Talisman, and IWoodstock as English 
romances—the ensuing Surgeon's Daughter 
would leave the peripatetic enthusiast 
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with the dilemma of a choice between 
abiding with Dr. Gideon Gray at Selkirk 
or following his pretty daughter Menie to 
far Mysore. 


I. CHIEF 
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However, for those who would rather, 
whether in fact or fancy, choose their own 
way to perambulate Scott’s country, let me 
offer this tabulated schedule. 


POEMS. 














DATE OF 


Scott’s AGE 


ren acai TITLE. PERIOD. LocaLity ‘oo 
1805 The Lay of the Last Towards end of seven- | Newark, Yarrowdale, 34 
Minstrel. teenth century. Melrose. 
1808 Marmion. Aug.-Sep., 1513. Flodden and the 36 
Border Lands. 
1810 Lady of the Lake. c. 1550. The Trosachs, 38-9 
1811 The Vision of Don Spain under Arabic oc- Toledo, ete. 40 
Roderick. cupation, and during 
Peninsular War. 
1812 Rokeby. 1644 (after battle of | Greta Bridge, York 41 
Marston Moor.) shire. 
1813 Bridal of Triermain., ** Arthurian.” Vale of St. John. 42 
1814 Lord of the Isles. ** Robert Bruce.” Argyll, Arran, Skye, 13 
Ayr, Stirling. 
Il. THE SCOTTISH ROMANCES. 
DaTE OF Scott's AGE 


. 3 TitLe. PERIOD. 
PUBLICATION. 


Locairy. 


AT Dats 


OF 
WRITING. 


1814 Waverley. Pretender’s Attempt in Perthshire Highlands, 34-43 
(Begun in 18 pain laid aside 1745- The Lothians, Eng- 
lish Border. 
ISI5 Guy Mannering. 1750-1770. Galloway. 44 
1816 The Antiquary. 1798. Arbroath, etc. 45 
1816 The Black Dwarf. 1708. Midland Border. 45 
1816 Old Mortality. Covenanters’ Rebel- | Moffat, St. Mary’s 45 
lion, 1679. Loch, Dumfriesshire. 
1817 Rob Roy. 1776. The Lomond High- 16 
lands, Glasgow, etc 
1818 Heart of Midlothian. 1736-51 Edinburgh : also Rich- 47 
mond and the 
Thames Valley. 
1819 Bride of Lammermoor. 1700. East Lothian and Ber- 18 
wick coasts. 
1819 Legend of Montrose. Civil War, 1645-6. West Highlands. 48 
1820 Lhe Monastery. Mary Queen of Scots, West Border (Vale of 49 
1559 (1549-68). Allen). 
1820 The Abbot. Mary Queen of Scots, Kinross and Loch 49 
1559, 1567-8. Leven. 
1821 The Pirate. 1700. Orkney and Shetland 50 
Isles. 
1823 St. Ronan’s Well. 1800, Upper Tweed-dale. 52 
1824 Redgauntlet. 1770. Annandale, etc. 53 
‘The Surgeon’s| End of eighteenth or South Scotland (and 56 
nen | Daughter. early in nineteenth India) and West 
ba The Two Drovers. | century. Highlands. 
The Highland Widow. | 
1828 The Fair Maid of Perth. | 1402. Perth and Firth of Tay. 57 
1831 Castle Dangerous. 1306-7. Douglas Dale and i 
| Lanarkshire. 
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III. THE ENGLISH ROMANCES. 


Date oF 


Scott's AGE 


TITLE. PEeRIop. Loca.ity, AT Date oF 
Diy : 
PUBLICATION. WRITING. 
181g Ivanhoe. (‘* Richard  Coeur-de- Central England and 48 
Lion,”) 1194. Old Forest region 


from York to Notts. 


1821 Kenilworth. (Reign of Elizabeth), Warwickshire. 50 
1575. 
1822 Fortunes of Nigel. (Reign of James I.), London. 51 
1620. 
1823 Peveril of the Peak. (Reign of Charles II.), Derbyshire (and Man). 52 
1660-80. 
1825 The Betrothed. Welsh Wars: 1187. | North Wales and 54 
Welsh Borders. 
1826 Woodstock. CivilWarandCommon- Woodstock and Blen- 55 
wealth, 1652-60. heim. 


IV. THE FOREIGN ROMANCES. 


Date OF 


Scott's AGE 


PUBLICATION. TITLE. PERIOD. LocaLirTy. ao 

1823 Quentin Durward. Louis XI. and Charles Touraine, Flanders, 52 
the Bold, 1470. Burgundy. 

1825 The Talisman. The Crusades, 1193. Syrian coast and Holy 54 

Land. 
1827 The Surgeon's Early British occupa- Mysore, ete. 56 
Daughter [part of ]. tion of India. 

1829 Anne of Geterstein. Epoch of Battle of Switzerland, West- 55 

Nancy, 1474-77. phalia, Aix-en-Pro- 
vence. 
1831 Count Robert of Paris. The Crusaders at Con- Constantinople. 60 


stantinople, 1096. 


While this list may be of service to 
those interested in Scott’s topography, 
the traveller in Scott’s country will also 
be able to tell at a glance the period 
of action of the romance he may be 
‘tracking down.” Again, to the students 
of literary natural history, the fact will be 
significant that Scott’s greatest period— 
notwithstanding a career of creative 
energy and ceaseless other activities since 
earliest manhood—is from his forty-fifth 
to his fiftieth year, a time subsequent to 
what is commonly considered the finest 


(70 be continued.) 


period of creative energy. During this 
period appeared not only 7%e Antiguary, 
Old Mortality, Rob Roy, The Heart of 
Midlothian, The Monastery, The Abbot, 
The Pirate, but in one year (1819), when 
he was forty-eight, two of his master- 
pieces—the finest of his Scottish romances, 
The Bride of Lammermoor, and the finest 
of his English romances, /vanhoe—with, 
it should be added, the delightful West 


Highland romance of Zhe Legend of 
g 5 


Montrose, written at the same age and 
also published in 1819, thrown in ! 

















Fig. 1. 


Bronze head with enamel eyes. 
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THE FINDS AT 


ANTICYTHERA. 


BY EDWARD VICARS. 


T the beginning of last year some 
sponge-fishers, natives of the 
Turkish island of Symi, in the 

course of their operations near the island 
of Anticythera (Cerigotto), to the south 
of Cape Malea, descried at the bottom 
of the sea, at a depth of some twenty 
fathoms, a number of objects, which on 
closer inspection proved to be a mass 
of bronze and marble statues, which had 
evidently formed the cargo of some ship- 
wrecked vessel. Stimulated probably 
more by the prospect of enriching them- 
selves than bythe art-collector’s enthusiasm 
the fishermen hastened with this strange 
intelligence to Athens. Realising the 
significance of the news, the Greek 
Government at once despatched to 
the spot two ships of war, with whose 
assistance and under whose superin- 
tendence the divers made a systematic 
search for the treasure. In a short time 
they succeeded in bringing to the surface 
a quantity of objects, which were forth- 
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with transported to Athens ; and it became 
evident, after a cursory inspection, that 
the discovery which had been come upon 
in such a curious and unexpected manner 
was one of exceptional richness and 
importance. ‘The principal objects may 
be enumerated briefly as follows :— 

1. Five life-sized marble statues, com- 
pletely destroyed by the action of the water. 

2. A fine bronze head, with lifelike 
enamel eyes, of a bearded man (Fig. 1), 
whose swollen, battered, and brutal features 
recall the well-known statue of a seated 
boxer in the Terme Museum at Rome, 
and, still more, the head of the young 
Victor (Pancratiast) found at Olympia, 
and now in the National Museum at 
Athens. 

3. A piece of an arm, bound with 
thongs, apparently belonging to the same 
statue as the head just described. Later 
on a hand, similarly wrapped in a czestus 
of straps, and fitting on to the arm, was 
brought to light. 
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Fig 2. Marble statue of crouching youth 


4. The most interesting object among 
the first finds was a life-sized statue in 
Paros marble of a young athlete (Fig. 2), 
crouching in a curious attitude, and re- 
calling the famous statue of a boy, from 
Nero’s Villa at Subiaco, now in the Terme 
Museum. ‘The position of the right arm 
has evoked a certain amount of discussion. 
It hangs by his side, loosely, and without 
any tension of the muscles as would 
assuredly not be the case if the figure 
represented a wrestler stooping to grapple 
with his opponent, or an athlete about 
to hurl the disc. ‘The most satisfactory 
explanation is that offered by M. Paul 
Kavvadias, Ephor-General of Antiquities, 
that the youth is shielding his face 
with his left arm, while he sinks into a 
suppliant attitude and lets his sword slip 
from his nerveless right hand. ‘The whole 
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pose bespeaks concentration. 
The statue, though not par- 
ticularly pleasing to the un- 
trained eye, is of considerable 
merit, and the anatomical 
details are skilfully worked 
out. It is, however, now clear 
that, like all the rest of the 
marbles recovered from the 
sea, this is a mere “ shop- 
copy,” possibly of some 
Rhodian original, and formed 
part of a group, of which other 
portions were found at a later 
stage in the diving operations. 

5. A number of bronze and 
marble fragments (Fig. 11): 
arms, feet, and legs of statues ; 
a bronze lyre, evidently be- 
longing to an Apollo; frag- 
ments of a wooden throne, 
plated with bronze and inlaid 
with silver; pieces of wood 
belonging to the shipwrecked 
vessel itself ; the ship’s anchor ; 
bronze swords, one in_ its 
scabbard, etc., etc. 

But while these discoveries 
were still being examined at 
Athens, the Ionian Sea gave 
up a further instalment of the 
art-treasures which had _ so 


long lain engulfed in_ its 
depths. These proved to be 


of a beauty, rarity, and artistic 
worth far surpassing those 
which had been previously 
brought to light; and _pre- 
sently it was noised through- 
out Europe that the new finds included 
one masterpiece, besides many notable 
additions to the treasures of the Athens 
Museums in particular, and to the world’s 
knowledge of Greek sculpture in general. 

This second instalment consisted of the 
following bronze statues and statuettes, all 
of the finest workmanship :— 

1. A bronze statuette of a youth, 22 in. 
high (Fig. 3), of the best period of Greek 
Art—the age of Phidias, Myron, and 
Polyclitus—z.e., the second half of the 
fifth century. The attitude of this charm- 
ing figure, tne shape of the filleted head, 
and the amazing harmony of its pro- 
portions, forcibly suggest the style of the 
last-named of this great trio, the creator 
of the “ Doryphorus,” the statue in which 
the sculptor embodied his conception of 
the male form in its most perfect develop- 
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ment, and the ideal of proportions, and 
which served as a model or “ Canon” to 
all later artists. ‘The lips, which were of 
some other material, are wanting, which 
gives the face a quaint open-mouthed 
expression. 

2. Another bronze statuette of a youth 
(Fig. 4), resembling No. 1, and also 
suggesting the influence of Polyclitus, 
though of somewhat later date. 

3. A headless bronze statuette of a 
woman. ‘This figure is so severe in 
style as to appeal but little to an eye 
that looks for mere beauty ; but the fine 
technique and treatment seem to assign 
it to the earlier part of the fifth century. 

4. A smaller statuette, of fine execution, 
onared marble plinth (Fig. 5), supposed 
by some to be after the Pentathlus of 
Alcamenes. ‘This was recovered later than 
the other bronzes, but can be more 
conveniently noted here. 

5. We now come to the gem of the 
collection—the figure of a youth, rather 
more than life-size, of singular beauty and 
the finest Greek workmanship (Figs. 7 & 
10). This exquisite bronze may without 
hesitation be assigned to the age of 
Praxiteles, to whose lovely Hermes (Fig. 6), 
found at Olympia in 1877 and now in the 
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museum there, the head bears a certain 
resemblance. Indeed, competent judges 
have expressed the opinion that this statue 
is destined to take as high a place among 
bronzes as does the Praxiteles among 
statues of marble. As the only known 
extant example of an undoubted original 
bronze by a great master of the fourth 
century, the work at once assumes a value 
and importance that it would be difficult 
to exaggerate; and from the point of 
view of beauty, apart from any question of 
technical skill and anatomical fidelity, it 
is not too much to say that at last the 
Hermes of Olympia has a formidable 
rival to his claim—hitherto uncontested— 
to be the most beautiful statue in the 
world, I shall never forget the haunting 
loveliness of that divine head, when I 
first saw it, shortly after its recovery from 
the sea, in the private room of the 
Minister of Public Instruction, where the 
fragments, still coated with the deposits 
and incrustations of centuries, were 
roughly pieced together, and placed on a 
temporary stand. 

Although the bronze statue was dis- 
covered in pieces, the noble head has, 
by some happy chance, altogether 
escaped injury, and the numerous frag- 





Fig. 3. Bronze statuette after Polyclitus. 
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ments were found to fit together with 
very few gaps. It was clearly a case for 
restoration. ‘That such dry bones could 
be made to live may have seemed 
unlikely to any one ignorant of the pos- 
sibilities of restoration, but not to those 
who remembered the two hundred and 
forty minute fragments of the bronze 
athlete found at Ephesus by the Austrians 
three years ago, and now completely 
reconstituted and exhibited in the Vienna 
Museum. Negotiations were accordingly 
entered into, after some months, for the 
purpose of securing the highest skill in 
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non that the fragments should be sent 
to him at Vienna. ‘To this the Greek 
Government resolutely declined to assent, 
and the wisdom of their decision can 
hardly be questioned. The risks inci- 
dental to a long journey by sea and land 
were too great to be ignored. No insur- 
ance could cover the value of the statue ; 
and if the steamer carrying this precious 
freight had gone to the bottom, it might 
not have been possible to rescue the 
fragments a second time from their watery 
grave. So negotiations were broken off 
with Vienna and fourparlers commenced 





Fig. 4. Bronze statuette. 


Europe for this delicate and important 
task. Overtures were first made to 
Messrs. Sturm & Son, of Vienna, official 
restorers to the Austrian Government, 
who have achieved a European reputation 
by their adroit and artistic reconstruction 
of damaged works of art—their chef 
@auvre perhaps being the restoration of 
the Ephesus bronze mentioned above ; 
but though Herr Wilhelm Sturm actually 
paid a visit to Athens for the purpose 
of inspecting the shattered statue, and 
delivered a long exposition on the subject, 
he declined to undertake to execute the 
work on the spot, but made it a sine gud 


with Paris. M. André, of the Paris firm 
of André & Son, professional restorers, 
chiefly known to fame for their skilful 
restoration of the splendid Bosca Reale 
silver plate, now in the Louvre, was 
approached on the subject; but he for 
a long time refused to come to Athens, 
insisting, like Herr Sturm, on the statue 
being despatched to his workshops at 


Paris. Something like a deadlock 
followed. At the end of a year, however, 


all difficulties had been overcome, and a 
contract was signed at the Greek Legation 
at Paris, whereby M. André, in considera- 
tion of a total payment of 20,000 francs, 
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undertook to proceed to Athens, piece 
together the fragments, and build up the 
statue anew. 

Accordingly, in August last, the restorer 
arrived in Greece with two assistants, and 
proceeded to set up a workshop in a 
room set apart for the purpose in the 
National Museum. ‘The public were 
rigidly excluded from the studio—in fact, 
none but a few of the highest Govern- 
ment officials were admitted ; but, thanks 
to the courtesy of M. Stais, one of the 
Ephors of Antiquities, I am enabled to 
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they now only required to be fitted into 
the gaps. ‘The accompanying photographs 
(Figs. 8 & 9g), taken at different stages 
in the course of the work, give a good 
idea of the methods employed. When 
the figure had at length been completely 
rebuilt and restored to M. André’s 
satisfaction, he proceeded to cover the 
rivet-heads with a kind of putty, and then 
treated the whole surface with a bronze- 
coloured preparation, so as to make it of 
uniform hue and consistency. ‘The strong 
acids in which the fragments had been 





Fig 5. Bronze statuette on red marble plinth. 


give the following brief and untechnical 
account of M. André’s modus operandi. 
He first constructed a sort of skeleton, 
on which he built up the statue, piece by 
piece, beginning with the lower extremi- 
ties. Whenever two fragments required 
to be fastened together, the edges were 
joined by very powerful cement and 
the pieces riveted on to a framework of 
copper bands, which supported and braced 
them from inside. When each of the 
fragments had been thus securely pieced 
together, each in its proper place, the 
missing parts had to be restored. ‘These 
M. André had already fashioned in his 
Paris workshop from casts supplied, and 


immersed for many weeks, for the purpose 
of removing the incrustations which so 
thickly coated them, had taken away all 
appearance of bronze from the metal, and 
left it of a dull black. It was accordingly 
found necessary to restore the original 
colour by artificial means ; and though it 
may not be altogether pleasant, when gazing 
at this exquisite figure, to reflect that 
the fine bronze hue is the result of a thick 
layer of paste, which moreover conceals 
rivets and seams and joins, it must be 
remembered that without these adven- 
titious aids it would not have been 
possible to restore the statue at all. 

After forty days’ continuous work 
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Fig. 6. Marble head of Hermes by Praxiteles, found at Olympia in 1877. 


M. André announced the completion of ciated by those who have had the good 
his labours. ‘The marvellous skill with fortune to see the re-created statue; 
which he has pieced together the many but the accompanying fine photographs 
fragments, and breathed into them anew’ will convey at least some idea of the 


the breath of life, can only be fully appre- brilliant success that has crowned his 
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dexterity and patience. ‘The Hermes 
of Praxiteles may well tremble for his 
laurels, for surely the world holds no 
more glorious statue than this splendid 
youth, whose godlike head and magni- 
ficent proportions seem to embody one’s 
highest ideal of manly beauty. ‘The 
lifelike expression of the noble face is 
heightened by the coloured enamel eyes ; 
the crisply curling hair grows low on the 
typical Grecian brow, but in an upward 
direction ; the nose practically continues 
the line of the forehead; the lips are 
parted, and the delicately-balanced head 
is inclined slightly to the right. ‘The 
main weight of the body is thrown on to 
the left foot, which is firmly planted; 
while the right knee is bent, and only 
the ball of the foot rests lightly on the 
ground. ‘The elastic and 
graceful poise of the body, 
and the fine curves of the 
arms—one outstretched, and 
the other hanging loosely, 
with half-closed fingers, by 
his side—give such an impres- 
sion of agility and life, that 
were the beautiful bronze to 
turn into flesh and blood and 
leap down from his pedestal, 
one would scarcely feel sur- 
prise. ‘The whole pose, so 
light and easy as to give the 
effect of its being but mo- 
mentary, strongly recalls the 
Apoxyomenus after Lysippus, 
in the Vatican. 

What the attitude signifies, 
and—bound up with this— 
who the statue represents, is, 
and probably will remain, 
doubtful. Could one but 
determine either of these 
problems, the other would not 
be difficult to solve. The 
outstretched right hand seems 
to have originally held some 
smallish object, of which 
there are still traces on the 
palm and fingers. Some sug- 
gest that this was a ball, and 
deduce from this the con- 
clusion that the figure is that 
of an Ephebus, or youth, or 
possibly Hermes in his at- 
tribute of President of Games. 
According to another view, 
wrongly ascribed to M. 
André, the statue represents 
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Perseus, holding the Medusa’s head in 
one hand and a sword in the other. 
I must confess that I do not think 
this suggestion a very happy one. ‘To 
begin with, the fingers of the out- 
stretched hand are, as will be seen from 
the photographs, but lightly clasping the 
object that they once held; there is no 
trace of muscular tension, such as would 
be required to support the weight of a 
severed head. Further, the gentle ex- 
pression of the features is scarcely that 
of a man, or even a god, who has just 
done a violent and bloody deed; there 
is no trace of triumph, or any strong 
emotion. Lastly, we have no warrant 
for supposing Perseus to have been left- 
handed—a supposition involved by this 
theory, for the head would in that case 


Fig. 7. The so-called ‘‘ Hermes,” 3-front view. 
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have been held out in the right hand, 
while the sword was grasped in the left ! 
Another explanation is that the statue 


represents Paris holding out the Apple 
of Discord. This theory accords with 
all the peculiarities of the pose—the look 
of tension in the extended arm, the light 
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grasp of the fingers, the momentary poise 
of the body; moreover, the gentle ex- 
pectancy of the expression and the 





Fig. 8. The so-called ''Hermes” in process of restoratioi. 


superb beauty of teature are such as one 


would certainly look for in a statue of 


the son of Priam in the act of judging 
between the three goddesses ; while the 
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great muscular development is well suited 
to the slayer of Achilles. On the whole, 
therefore, this view seems to be the most 
satisfactory one yet offered. 

This question, however, though it will 
doubtless form the subject of many 
elaborate treatises in days to come, is 
not of much practical importance, and 
need not be further pursued in this place. 
One fact is certain, and beyond the reach 
of controversy—that, whoever may be 
represented by the figure, and 
whatever may be the motive 
of his position, the statue is 
one of the most magnificent 
representations of manly beauty 
and bodily proportions that we 
possess. No one would admire 
the Venus of Melos one whit 
more or less because the vexed 
question of the position of her 
arms had been finally set at 
rest ; and we may well be con- 
tent to leave this somewhat 
barren discussion to the pundits, 
and to feast our eyes upon this 
splendid bronze youth, who has 
meanwhile been by common 
consent christened the ‘‘ Hermes 
of Anticythera.” 

As for the authorship of the 
statue, in the absence of any 
internal evidence, such as was 
forthcoming in the case of the 
Hermes of Praxiteles, it is ob 
viously impossible to speak with 
absolute certainty. But the 
circumstances attending the dis- 
covery and identification of the 
Olympia statue were exceptional, 
and such as could hardly be 
expected to recur ; for here was 
a statue answering in every 
respect to the description of 
Pausanias, and found on the 
identical spot where that traveller 
saw it, still standing, in the 
second century of our era. ‘To set up 
as a standard of evidence to be applied 
to all statues the overwhelming proofs 
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existing in this single case would 
therefore be unreasonable. ‘Thanks to 


undoubted copies of the works of the 
great masters, and the literary evidence 
in our possession, it is possible in many 
cases to fix the period and authorship of 
a statue with a degree of accuracy that 
only lacks certainty because it depends 
solely on external proofs. In the present 
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instance, here is a magnificent bronze 


whose general characteristics assign it 
positively to the fourth century. The 
fine workmanship and consummate tech- 
nical skill show that we are in the 
presence of an original work of a great 
master of that period. Having got so 
far, it requires no profound acquaintance 
with the individual characteristics of 
those sculptors to enable us to recognise 
in this beautiful figure a probable work 
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Fig. 9. The so-called ‘‘ Hermes,” showing method of restoration. 


of Lysippus, the last of the famous fourth- 
century trio, of which the other two were 
Praxiteles and Scopas. We know from 
literary sources that this artist worked 
entirely in bronze ; we know further that 
he modified the “Canon” of Polyclitus 
in the direction of lightening the human 
form and giving it more elasticity and 
life : by this means we have been enabled 
to identify certain statues as undoubted 
copies of his works, or as bearing marked 
traces of his influence; and from them 
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Fig. 10. Back view of so-called *‘ Hermes.” 


we can realise more fully his excellences 
and mannerisms. ‘These are so strikingly 
displayed in the present statue that in 
assigning its authorship to the great 
Sicyonian sculptor we have at least as 
convincing evidence as is likely to be at 
our disposal in determining so complex 
a problem. 

Before we leave the ‘ Hermes,” it may 
be interesting to touch on a point bearing 
on its value. According to the Greek 
Law of Antiquities—a very formidable 
enactment, bristling with prohibitions and 
penalties—the finder of treasure in Greece 
shall, if he at once report his discovery to 
the authorities, receive a reward amounting 
to one-half of the value put upon the 
articles by a special committee of assess- 
The Greek Archzeological Society 


ment. 
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have awarded the Symi sponge- 
fishers who first descried the 
mass of marbles and _ bronzes 
on the ocean floor the hand- 
some sum of 150,000 drachmas, 
equivalent, at the present rate 
of exchange, to about £3,750 
sterling—a considerable amount 
for a boat’s crew (nine persons) 
of poor islanders. Had they, 
however, relying on the strict 
letter of the law, demanded their 
full pound of flesh, in the shape 
of half the assessed value of the 
statues, a curious question would 
have arisen. ‘Though the price 
of antiquities must in the nature 
of things vary according to a 
number of circumstances—the 
actual demand for objects of 
any particular kind, the number 
of would-be purchasers in the 
market, and the depth of their 
purses—there nevertheless _ re- 
mains a minimum, which it 
would not be difficult to fix in 
the case of such a rare and 
splendid object as the Hermes. 
By this I mean that to buy such 
a statue for £10,000 would be 
no speculation, but a_ solid, 
‘‘oilt-edged” investment; for 
one could be absolutely certain 
of disposing of it again in the 
open market for at least 45,000 
more. Taking then the minimum 
value of the Hermes at £15,000 
—the maximum might well run 
into six figures—and adding 
another £5,000 for the statuettes 
and the rest of the treasure-trove, the 
reward to which they were legally entitled 
would have been £10,000 instead of 





4£3:750—an impossibly large sum for a 
country whose total revenue does not 
exceed three millions sterling. ‘The con- 


clusion seems to be that the Greek Law 
of Antiquities requires amending. 
Though the divers have now worked 
for some months on the spot without 
result, it is believed that much still remains 
to be found. Indeed, the recovery of a 
number of finely executed arms and 
sandalled feet of bronze points with 
certainty to the existence of at least six 
statues in the ooze near by. ‘The great 
difficulty in the way of recovering these 
is the depth of the water that covers them. 
The objects already brought to the surface 


























were found in comparatively shallow 
water ; but, close by, the bottom suddenly 
drops many fathoms, out of the reach of 
any diving-apparatus that it has so far been 
possible to obtain ; and until this difficulty 
has been overcome, these dismembered 
trunks must remain divorced from their 
rescued limbs. So far the operations 
have cost the Greek Archzeological Society 
about 200,000 drachmas— £5,000. 

In addition to the bronzes the divers 
recovered some forty-five life-size marble 
statues, so badly injured by the action of 
the water and the ravages of shell-fish as 
to be utterly devoid either of beauty or 
archeological value. It would be difficult 
to imagine a more revolting spectacle than 
this long vista of corroded marble bodies, 
lying side by side in the museum corridor, 
where they present the appearance of 
nothing else than a row of corpses which 
some hideous disease has gnawed and 
disfigured beyond recognition, or even 
the semblance of humanity. Indeed, one 
cannot help wishing that these horrible 
figures had been allowed to remain un- 
disturbed at the bottom of the Ionian Sea. 
In spite of their disfigurement, enough 
remains of these repulsive objects’ to 
prove beyond question that they are 
nothing more than “ shop-copies,” newly 
turned out of some wholesale factory of 
works of art. Among them it has been 
possible to recognise the huge Farnese 
Hercules of Lysippus, known by the 
extant copy at Naples, and the Apollo 
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presence of so many bronzes on board 
makes it extremely unlikely that the ship 
can have foundered later than Roman 
times; for, by the beginning of the 
Middle Ages, those Greek bronzes which 
had escaped the wholesale spoliation of 
generations of Roman generals, proconsuls 
and emperors, had been ruthlessly seized 
upon for their valuable metal by the 
ignorant and degenerate inhabitants, and 
melted down for their own base purposes. 
Further, many of the bronzes show the 
plainest ‘signs of having been wrenched 
from their places, for the masses of lead 
that served to attach them to their 
pedestals still adhere to their feet—which 
conclusively proves that this was a cargo 
of looted art treasures, torn from their 
shrines by some Roman spoiler, and 
strangely mixed with a shipload of new 
** shop-copies,” acquired by him in Greece, 
on their way to Rome to enrich his 
private collection, or adorn some public 
building. We may fix the probable date 
even more closely, by remembering that, 
up till the sack of Corinth by Lucius 
Mummius in 146 B.c. and the immediate 
reduction of Greece to the condition of a 
Roman province, the sacred centres of 
Hellenic religion had, thanks to the 
fiction that the country was still theoretic- 
ally independent, escaped the attentions 
of statue-hunting generals. Henceforward, 


however, successive conquerors and 
governors vied with each other in the 
wholesale plunder of Greek shrines. 





Fig. 11. 
Sauroctonus and Venus of Cnidus of 
Praxiteles, 

With regard to the period when the 
vessel carrying this strangely assorted 
cargo was wrecked in the stormy seas that 
wash the southern coast of Greece, the 
statues themselves afford some _ fairly 
conclusive evidence. 


To begin with, the 





Bronze and marble fragments. 


Imperial Rome was not less rapacious, 
and with an occasional pause, caused by 
the misgivings of some conscience-stricken 
Emperor, a steady stream of statuary 
poured uninterruptedly westward from 
Greece. Nero is, indeed, said to have 
carried off five hundred bronze statues 
from Delphi alone. The foundation of 
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Constantinople was the signal for fresh 
inroads on that vast storehouse of art- 
treasures for the embellishment of the 
new capital, and countless works were 
carried to the east, to disappear for ever. 
Nothing so well enables us to realise the 
amazing artistic wealth of ancient Greece 
as the extant accounts of the quantities 
of statues which were thus removed ; 
especially when, after three centuries of 
systematic spoliation, we find Pausanias 
describing Athens, Olympia and Delphi 
as perfect museums of sculptures, and 
actually enumerating no less than 2827 
statues in the course of his narrative. 
Further evidence as to the date of the 
wreck has been afforded in an interesting 
manner by the recovery from the sea of a 
bronze astrolabe, apparently in use when 
the vessel foundered. ‘This curious little 
instrument bears an inscription, which 
has, however, proved undecipherable ; but 
enough is legible to show that the letters 
are of the form in vogue in the third and 
second centuries B.c., and never employed 
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later than the first. If, therefore, the 
astrolabe was made not later than the first 
century, and was in use at the time of 
the wreck, it seems impossible that the 
foundering of the ship can have occurred 
after the first century of the Christian Era, 
except on the unlikely hypothesis that the 
instrument had been in use for a hundred 
years or more. 

One of the most shamelessly greedy 
and ruthless looters of Greek shrines was 
Sulla ; and it is recorded in the “‘ Zeuxis ” 
of Lucian that a ship laden with works of 
art, which that general had consigned to 
Rome, foundered with its cargo off Cape 
Malea. Itis at least reasonable to suggest 
that this was none other than the vessel 
whosefreight of beautiful bronzes the Ionian 
Sea has, by a strange trick of fate, restored 
to Greece after nearly two thousand years, 

I am indebted to M. Paul Kavvadias, 
Ephor General of Antiquities, and to 
M. Stais of the Athens Museum, for much 
of the information on which this article is 
based. 


SONG. 


BY ROBERT LOVEMAN. 


OME, O Night, with peace and rest— 
I am ill of day ; 
Come, O Night, upon thy breast 


Let me drift away ; 


All the little stars will creep 


Softly, lest they mar my sleep, 


All the wand’ring winds will weep : 
Come, O gentle Night ! 


Come, O Death, with rest and peace 


I am ill of life ; 





Come, O Death, and let us cease 


Love and joy, and strife ; 


) 


O’er my grave the breath of June, 


Poppy and the rose aswoon 


All the yellow afternoon : 
Come, O gentle Death ! 
















HOW THE DEVIL TOLD TRUTH 
TO PROVENZANO SALVANI. 


BY HAMILTON DRUMMOND. 
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to say the kitchen, for in the petty roaring pinions, was shaking the shutters 
hostelry known as the “Boon viciously. 

Companion” of San Gimignano the two - “For my part,” said one of the ruffling 
were one. gentry, Geri Adamo by name—and but for 

Some few who know the Tuscany of the long sword which lay on the settle, 
to-day know the old-world town, sedate in frankly convenient to his hand the innu- 
its grey age, and to those who knew it six endo which followed would hardly have 
hundred years ago—God rest them !—it passed unchallenged—‘“ TI hold that, with 
looked no younger. Cities, when they do so many blustering liars and _ thievish 
not overgrow their strength like weedy rogues abroad, fellows without a grain of 
hobbledehoys, have a way of renewing verity to sweeten their tongues, a gentle- 
their youth, or retaining their sombre man, however poor—even poor as I am, 
middle age which men, alas, have never God be praised—cannot be too careful 
learned from them ; and so San Gimignano how he holds the scales of truth, that 
in 1300, be it more or less, had as good a__ they tip not one side or the other. My 
conceit of its ripe wisdom as it has to-day, motto is, Give even the devil his due.” 
after all these centuries. From the corner beyond the great open 

The people were the common products fireplace, with its range of dangling pots, 
of the times: a trader or two with their flesh-hooks swinging from sooty chains, 
bales piled where they could keep a wary and genial sputter of a gnarled olive log, a 
eye upon them, lest some amorous ruffler lean Franciscan looked up from his string 
of the roads should ravish their contents; of beads. ‘With all respect,” said he, 
a wandering monk or two, with no greater crossing himself, his eye upon the tall 
care in the world than a dangle of beads, blade as if to show which way lay his 
a bronze cross on the breast, and how’ veneration, “that, messire, is but a 
next to fill a hungry stomach; a peasant babbling phrase—the small change of 
or two slunk humbly in a corner out of speech a man uses without testing whether 
their betters’ way, munching their raw it ring true or not. What dues but 
onion and barley bread with a deprecating Anathema can a Christian man _ pay 
servility that was. in itself an apology for Satan?” 
their existence ; and lastly, as far as guests “The dues of saying that, whether 
were concerned, a soldier or two with by accident or malice, he tells truth at 
steel bonnet and dangling blade, ready to _ times.” 
thrust either one or other into any quarrel “Truth!” returned the monk with a 
that promised to fill their purse. A snort, “ Aendax est et pater ejus/! Who 
kitchen wench and Gian Buti, the keeper does not know that he was a liar from the 
of the smoke-dried inn, completed the — beginning ?” 
company. The month was March, and Master Geri Adamo laughed with the 
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a | ‘HE place was the guest hall, that is the wind, with a drench of rain on its 
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tolerant good-humour of the man who has 
supped well and is no longer a prey to 
the plague of thirst. ‘‘ For all that, your 
holiness,” said he, wiping his dagger on a 
trencher of bread before returning it to 
the sheath at his hip, “I have heard said 
that the devil can quote Scripture. As to 
his veraciousness, an ounce of fact is 
worth a pound of Latinity any day; and, 
as the night is still young, if the company 
please I'll play his advocate for once to 
pass the time. A straw bed or a soldier’s 
tale?—which you please, signors all. 
What do you say, monk ? will the Church 
for once hearken to a lay preacher ?” 

“If you knew as much of the Church 
as you do of the lees of wine,” retorted 
the Franciscan tartly, “you would know 
I have nothing to do with the Order of 
Preachers. But if I must hearken I'll 
hearken lay fashion—thus!” Stretching 
his legs out in front of him, he snuggled 
comfortably back into the corner, pulling 
his cowl over his eyes with a snore. “Or 
is it so long since you heard a text, 
soldier, that you’ve forgotten your every- 
day Church manners ?” 

Again Adamo laughed gaily. He was 
too old a campaigner to be ruffled by a 
tickled rib. 

“A hit!” he said—“a fair hit! I was 
a fool to try a fall with the Church. 
Living or dying it gets the best of a man. 
As to a sermon, if Messire Provenzano 
Salvani had been as skilled in words as 
his holiness there I’d ha’ had one tale the 
less to tell.” 

Provenzano Salvani! On the instant 
there was a flat silence, and whoso looked 
might have seen the monk’s under-lip 
pursed out with a twitch: his ears were 
wider open than his eyes. ‘The famous 
captain’s name was as well known in the 
neighbourhood of Siena as that of Nicholas 
in Rome, and as well loved by some and 
hated by others. ‘True, the man was 
dead, but death is a seed which may bear 
bitter fruit for the living, and so Gian 
Buti, the host, broke in with a bustle. 

‘No politics, messire, no politics. My 
business is to sell my Vernage, caring 
nothing whether it be a White or a Black 
who drinks it. There are widows enough 
already in San Gimignano: may it be 
long before I add Francesca Buti to the 
number.” 

“With you, host, with you,” replied 
the other good-humouredly ; “so long as 
the cause be honest I’ll——” 
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“Sell the straightest thrust to 
highest bidder,” broke in the friar. 

** And why not, monk, since you do no 
less ?” 

“7?” replied the priest furiously, 
pushing back the cowl from a very wide- 
awake face. ‘‘I would have you 
know——” 

*« That a true priest will say a mass for 
a White or a Black, else were he no true 
priest. ‘The man’s need is the sole com- 
pulsion: eh? is it not so? You thrust 
at your patron’s foe with a prayer, I with 
a sword-blade, and both take pay. Oh! 
I mean no gibe at the Church, just as I 
meant no talk of politics. ‘That is too 
giddy a game for me: see how Messire 
Provenzano lost his head playing it. 
Politics? No, no! When the vessel of 
gold goes a-crack in midstream the clay 
pot had best sit in quiet on the bank, and 
that the noble Captain was pure metal 
neither Black nor White will deny. 

“The first time I saw him was in the 
Campo in Siena. ‘The great cathedral 
was new domed, and I went with the rest 
of the world to cluck my tongue at the 
wonder : such a rivalry in black and white, 
your religiosity, can do no man any hurt. 
Coming down the hill by the road that 
enters the Piazza at its angle, I found the 
Campo buzzing like a hive, with all the 
droning bees a-swarm in the centre. 
Through the crowd I shoved, itching like 
an urchin to see the sights ; and midway 
across the pack a man’s voice stilled the 
babble as a clap of the hands quiets a 
brawling rookery. 

“‘ * Not for my sake, good people, though 
I know you love me,’ it said ; and, faith of 
an Adamo, the throat that spoke had the 
fulness and strength of a trumpet—many 
atime have I thrilled to it since. ‘ Not 
for my sake, but for sweet charity. If 
a man wills to give for the love of God, 
then, i’ God’s name, let him. For him- 
self Provenzano Salvani asks nothing ; but 
Charles of Anjou——’ 

“He got no further! As a beast 
snarls so snarled the Campo, snarled till 
the windows shook with the :umble. 
Charles of Anjou! My word! but that 
was a name of cursing those days in 
Siena. I don’t say it is so now: times 
change, and no man can blame to-day for 
yesterday. From where I stood, jammed 
in the growling mob, I turned to a neigh- 
bour, a fellow sour of face and with a live 
sneer in his eyes. 


the 














“* * What is the sport ?’ 

“*No sport, only that Messire Pro- 
venzano Salvani is a great man. He 
has found that there are more ways than 
one of picking pockets. Having shaken 
Siena by the heels till nought but bones 
rattled, he is now 

“ But the crowd had grown quiet, and 
as the strong, clear voice rose afresh I 
turned my back upon his scoffing, stand- 
ing a-tiptoe and with craned neck, that 
I might see the better. ‘Tall, but not 
over-tall, broad-shouldered, keen of eye, 
firm but gentle of mouth, dressed as the 
greatest lord in Siena should be, it is no 
politics, Master Buti, to say Provenzano 
Salvani,was as proper a man as the eye 
of a soldier or the heart of a woman 
could desire. He won me there and 
then, and had I been a maid he had 
won me none the less. His head was 
bare, his silk bonnet on a table by him. 

“*Tt is by your grace I am_ that 
I am,’ he was saying, ‘and God forbid 
that I should presume upon your love. 
For myself I would ask nothing my own 
hands could not win and hold. ‘That 
was never Provenzano Salvani’s way ; but 
for a friend I put pride aside and stand 
before you to-day as much a beggar as 
the cripple on the church steps, and am 
I not maimed in this, that I suffer lack- 
ing the arm of a friend and a friend’s 
warm heart? They tell me I can com- 
mand your aid—compel it even ; but they 
who say so do not know the free spirit 
of Siena. He who would compel the 
wolf must wear steel gloves or look for 
bloody fingers. Of your love, dear friends, 
of your charity and for love’s sake, help 
the beggar Provenzano Salvani that he 
in turn may help his friend held captive 
by the enemies of Siena.’ 

“Did they help him? Faith of Adamo, 
but they did! 

“ He swayed the folk to bounty as you, 
your holiness, might turn them to terror 
in the days of plague. Gold, silver, 
copper rolled upon him in a flood, and 
not coin only. Citizens plucked buckles 
from their shoes, nobles jewels from their 
caps, soldiers unpouched strange trifles 
looted heaven knows where, but that 
could have told a tale had they had but 
tongues. Even the women—lI told you 
he was good to look upon, and women- 
folk are always pitiful to good looks in 
a man—even the women,—no offence, 
your monkship, but when my turn came 
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to reach the table it held not only the 
dear creatures’ cherished adornments, but 
quaint snaky garters, gold and _ silver 
clasped, were crawling through the spoil, 
and how many went to their homes 
draggled at the heel only themselves 
know. 

‘As for me, the times were evil, and 
I had nothing to give; not a coin, no, 
not so much as a maravedi: Saint Francis 
himself was never more _ blithesomely 
sworn to poverty. But however poor a 
soldier may be, he has always one thing — 
that, and his honour—which a captain 
such as Messire Provenzano Salvani covets. 
Ha! you should have seen him jump 
when I plumped my naked sword down 
by the side of the gew-gaws and stood 
back, fists on hips. His hand was clap- 
ping my shoulder on the instant, and 
I can hear his voice yet as he cried: 

““*By Saint Ambrose! but it’s the 
greatest gift of them all! ‘These others 
are but superfluities, while this is a man’s 
life itself if needs be. Had I but two 
thousand like it I would pay the King 
of Sicily such a ransom as would make 
the whole world tingle !’ 

“God rest him! His chance came, 
and the devil cozened him out of it. A 
fine figure of a man! I don’t think he 
can have looked a finer that day of Monte 
Aperto, when in full steel—no offence, 
Signors the Whites—he swept the Floren- 
tines before him like autumn leaves, he 
the west wind storming them.” 

Adamo paused, his chin on his breast, 
and into his eyes, ruffling, swaggering, 
swashbuckling liar and boaster though he 


was, there swept that subtle gleam of 


ennoblement which comes at times to a 
spirit set face to face with a nature greater 
than its own. 

“ Thereafter,” he went on presently, 
speaking like a man half in a dream, 
‘thereafter I served him——” 

‘For pay !” interjected the Franciscan, 
laughing noisily. 

Promptly Geri Adamo roused himself. 
“Who is there that does not serve for 
pay ?” he cried, swinging round upon the 
monk. “Gian Buti sells his wine for 
pay; Signors the merchants serve their 
customers for pay, which they call profit ; 
those peasants there serve for pay, which 
they cali bare life, and little good it is to 
them ; while you—you ! do you not serve 
that you may save your pitiful, mean, 
snarling F 
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“Silence!” broke in the monk who 
had not yet spoken: ‘‘ wouldst thou 
contemn that for which Christ died? 
Either get on with thy tale in decency or 
hold thy peace.” 

“ Bono, father, dono,” replied Adamo 
good-humouredly, ‘‘ only let him fling no 
flints, lest I fling back and fling harder. 
The one virtue Messire Provenzano 
Salvani did wot teach us was meekness : 
it makes an ill patch on the skirt of the 
times when every cock-sparrow But 
there! what has that to do with the faith 
of the devil? No; nor need I tell you, 
signors all, of what lay between the day 
when I took service in the Campo—for 
pay ! as his holiness, who serves God for 
nought, so delicately puts it: for myself, 
I have ever found that he who serves for 
nothing earns no more than his wages, 
and_ therefore Bono, father, dono! 
peccavi! I am dumb, at least with that 
side of my mouth. 

“What lay between the day of the 
Campo and the day of Colle may be left 
untold, except for this: more than once 
Messire Provenzano Salvani used me for 
commissions a trifle beyond the common 
drudge of sword-play, and so there grew 
up a kind of rough brotherhood between 
us, for all that he was who he was, the 
greatest captain in Siena, and I the poor 
gentleman you see. It is enough that I 
tell you of one such commission, since it 
was not only his last but is of the very 
pith of my story. 

‘“‘It was upon the eve of the battle of 
’69. All through the day my lord had 
been distraught, gay and sad by turns, 
but with his gaiety for ever ending in a 
rough word, like a smooth lance-shaft with 
a ragged point. His eyes were for the 
most part grey in his head, seeing little ; 
his upper teeth nibbling at his lower lip, 
but with no depth of bite; his wits in 
twenty places, but never for long. Back 
they came at a run, and a snapped-out 
word warned whosoever heard that though 
the head might dream, the hand that 
served it had best be nimble-fingered. 

“That night we camped on the left 
bank of the Elsa, the Florentines being to 
the north beyond the stream, and Colle 
half a league farther. Watches were 
promptly set, and no sooner set than word 
came flying that the Captain had need of 
Geri Adamo ; nor, remembering how sour 
his mood had been all day, did I fret him 
with waiting. Supper had been served 
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out, but, hungry though I was, down went 
meat and wine, and I was yet chewing 
my third mouthful as I raced across the 
camp. 

“Being so near home, we travelled 
lightly, little baggage and no tents, so that 
I found him sitting by a fire in the open. 
Privacy there was none ; whoso had eyes 
to see might see without hindrance, and 
a strange sight they saw. In the middle 
of a void space, so that none came within 
earshot, was the roaring pile of wood, 
Messire Salvani to the one side seated on 
his saddle, his hands stretched palms out 
to the blaze, his set face staring blindly 
between them at the play of the flame: 
and to the other a hunched-up bunch of 
mortality hugging its knees and glowering 
open-mouthed at the Captain. 

“You, your monkship, might have 
made a homily out of it all: life, death, 
and the eternal fires between. Neither 
good theology nor good sense, perhaps, 
but it was a picture to the mind of a 
seeing man for all that, and has stuck to 
me ever since. 

‘“As I broke the void of the hollow 
circle he roused himself and rose with a 
half-groan, like a man weary in both body 
and mind. 

“Come, Alberto Bonatti!’ said he, 
beckoning with a stiff forefinger; ‘lead 
where thou knowest: Geri and I will 
follow !’ 


“ Alberto Bonatti! Bonatti the sooth- 


sayer and devil-mongerer! I was in 
strange company! All Siena knew him 
and his family. The name gave me 


a shiver of ice down the back, and with 
the fire not five feet away my flesh 
crawled for cold. Bonatti the necro- 
mantic! Bonatti, who could raise the 
dead or the devil! two estates I have no 
liking for—neither slips his grip or takes 
a no readily. From Forli to Massa all 
Tuscany had heard of Bonatti: not much, 
it may be—bruitings, whispers, whistlings 
under the breath; no, not much, but 
nothing good, and there he was in the 
flesh. 

“With a cringing reluctance that the 
servile grin on his withered face but half 
concealed, the anatomy struggled to his 
feet, bowing submissively and washing his 
sinew-corded claws of hands sedulously 
one above the other. 

“Where the noble Captain wishes,’ 
he said fawningly : ‘God forbid——’ 

“*What dost thou know of God?’ 
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replied Salvani sternly. ‘Leave His 
name off your lips for to-night at least, 
and get you on your road.’ 

“But the withered bundle of bones 
had a will—or perhaps a terror—of his 
own. 

“Tf your greatness pleases, what does 
he here ?’ he said, ducking another bow 
as he jerked a shaking finger-point at me. 
‘He whom we—we—seek loves not ; 

“** Honest men!’ broke in the patron, 
with a laugh that seemed to me to have 
more bitterness of scorn in it than the 
shrunken wretch deserved. ‘ Neverthe- 
less for to-night he must put up with one 
at least. You and I, friend, will make 
the balance even.’ 

“For a moment or two Bonatti stood 
biting his nails, his yellow face a mask 
of twenty changing emotions—shades of 
greed, terror, and impotent malevolence. 
It was a horrible thing that a man for 
whom hell yawned should be so much 
the plaything of his passions. A gesture 
of Salvani’s to his dagger-hilt solved the 
cur’s doubts, and with an upward gesture 
of the hands, eloquent of his despair, 
he shambled off into the darkness, we 
following. 

“Tt was a night of a driving moon a 
flying glimmer, as the round face of it 
leaped from cloud to cloud, silvered the 
darkness, to be swiftly swallowed up in 
a sea of gloom. But there was light 
enough to recognise the chief, so that 
we threaded our way across the camp 
without challenge, and on into the ob- 
scurity of the wooded pastures. Bonatti 
might be an unwilling guide, but he was 
no uncertain one. Pitchy dark as it was 
by times, he never faltered, but as he 
shuffled toward the hills we could hear 
him muttering to himself, flailing the air 
with his arms the while. The poor wretch 
was in a cleft stick, pinched by the truth 
that it is hard to serve two masters. 
Which of them he hated and feared the 
more must have puzzled him—his master 
for the hour, Provenzano Salvani, with a 
dagger at arm’s length, or his master for 
all eternity, the devil! The upper and 
nether millstones of this life and that to 
come were grinding him to powder. 

“ Bonatti walked first, then the patron, 
I last, a yard or two behind for manners’ 
sake. But once clear of the camp 
Messire Salvani beckoned me up. 

“¢ Art thou afraid, Adamo ?’ 

*** Not of man,’ answered |, 
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‘‘He laughed a short, hard laugh, 
clapping me on the shoulder as he had 
done in the Campo. 

“**Tf it were only man, d’you think I 
would ask such a fool’s question? What! 
With the whole camp under my hand 
would I choose an open coward for this 
night’s business? No! it goes beyond 
man, and you know it: why else is Bonatti 
here! Art thou afraid ?’ 

** * Not in a good cause, my lord.’ 

“The best of causes—for Siena! 
D’you think the Lord God—’ he paused, 
raising his velvet cap from his head for 
half a breath—‘ d’you think He’ll be hard 
on a man who damns his soul for his 
people’s liberties? I'll never believe it ! 
Last night I had an evil dream, and my 
mind has been on the rack ever since. 
I saw never mind what I saw, but 
it was an end to Provenzano Salvani, and 
laid Siena in the mud. Now, it might 
be one of two things ’ He broke off 
suddenly. ‘ How much farther, Bonatti ? 
With the Florentines so near I dare not 
leave the camp for long.’ 

‘Round turned the necromantic, his 
hands upon his breast, his parchment 
face the colour of the dead in the white 
glimmer of the moon. 

‘*** Near by, your nobility.’ The spasm 
of a cursing heart wrinkled his face for an 
instant as he added, with a grin, ‘The 
dead bide longer from camp than this, 
my lord.’ 

““* That do they not,’ replied Salvani, 
‘for their last tent is pitched and they 
may never shift stakes again. On with 
thee, and that which is given thee to 
speak speak thou.’ 

“With a sidelong cringe Bonatti moved 
forward, and as we followed the Captain 
caught up his own words : 

“One of two things: a warning no 
man dares disregard, for it touches more 
than himself; or else the anxious mind 
running on the future builds in sleep that 
which it works waking to avoid. Which 
was it? I asked the Church, and my lord 
Bishop stammered, hummed, hawked in 
his throat, and quoted now the Fathers, 
now Hippocrates, and having weighed all 
left me no wiser than I was. So I turned 
to necromancy, and by grace of a steel 
glove fetched Alberto Bonatti: perhaps 
his wizard’s craft may give me a straight 
answer.’ 

***Who can make the crooked straight?’ 
said 1, for he had accustomed me to 
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speak my mind bluntly, and this was no 
time for a plausible smoothness. ‘To be 
honest, I quoted as your monkship did a 
while back, ‘ How can the father of lies 
tell truth ?’ 

“Tt was not so dark but that I could 
see Messire Provenzano shoot a glance at 
me, but for a while we stumbled on 
through the shadows of the night in 
silence. 

Then he said: ‘God grant he may, for 
the risk is beyond reckoning. For myself I 
care little: that Provenzano Salvani passes 
matters nothing, but the people remain. 
Let the truth of to-morrow be what it 
may, if I but knew it I might save 
Siena.’ Oh! I tell you he was a man—a 
true man. He knew how Florence hated 
him, and I doubt not he had some 
scheme in his head to buy of her hatred 
safety for his people by the sacrifice of 
himself without a battle if the prophecy 
went against him. That was death, but it 
would not be defeat, it would not be ruin 
to Siena; and what cared he for death? 
Not an obolus, 

“Meanwhile Bonatti had halted, and in 
a sudden scurry of the moon I saw the 
grey loom of a long-drawn, narrow, one- 
storied house, that stood in the shadow of 
three great chestnuts. The door sagged 
forward, half off its hinges; the windows 
were blocked with twigs wisped into 
bundles, their angles packed with dry 
grass. From one corner the roof had 
been ripped and a rafter or two lay bare. 
Into this forlorn shell he turned, or rather 
paused at the gaping door, and bowed, 
cringing, his apologetic hands rounding 
one inside the other. 

**¢ Are we to enter?’ asked Salvani. 

“Vou, Signor; but this other > he 
shook his head, wagging a trembling hand 
at me. 

**¢ Why not this other?” 

*** Because ’—and, Salvani having passed 
the threshold he thrust out a lean arm 
across the doorway—‘because it is 
dangerous.’ 

“*That is no reason,’ said I, striking 
up his arm: ‘where the Chief goes, I go: 
Iam not afraid,’ which, to be frank, was 
a little more than truth. ‘The dismal 
loneliness of the place shivered me, and 
that shrunken carcase gibbering in the 
moonlight—-for a slant caught his face 
through the trees—did not add to my 

ace. 

“*Thou!’ he snarled, 





shaking his 
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claws in my face, ‘who cares for thee, or 
a thousand thees! ‘The danger is mine 
—mine !’ 

“From where he had paused Salvani 
reached out an impatient hand and grasped 
him by the collar, dragging him within. 

“*No fear for thee!’ said he, with that 
hard laugh of his ; and that a man should 
laugh in such a place and on the threshold 
of some damnable sacrament shocked me. 
‘No fear for thee! The father will take 
care of the child! Come in, Adamo, and 
draw the door after you.’ 

“The four walls were as empty as a 
June barn, except that the floor was strewn 
with the refuse common to such a place— 
a broken plank or two, a bundle or two 
of sticks bound by straw ropes, some 
mouldered hay littered in a corner, and 
near the end remote from the stripped 
roof a square black stone standing two 
feet out of the trodden clay. 

“* Now,’ said Salvani, ‘get thee to these 
accursed tricks of thine, and make haste.’ 

“*At your service, signor,’ replied 
Bonatti submissively, ‘but one thing is 
truly imperative: that you keep beyond 
the line which I shall mark. Set your 
oath to that, signor, or though you strike 
me with your dagger I'll go no farther in 
this: —this—inquisition ?’ 

«Take my word, for I'll swear no 
oath in such a place as this, lest I seem 
to hold a candle to the devil. Where 
shall we stand?’ 

“ Drawing a piece of charcoal from a 
pouch that hung at his girdle, Bonatti ran 
a curving line along the ground from east 
to north, so as to enclose the angle of the 
hut nearest to the shattered roof. 

“There, Signor.’ 

“* And thou ?’ 

“* Yonder,’ he replied, pointing to the 
square stone reared altarwise at the 
farther end. ‘That is my place: only, 
for your life’s sake, let there be silence. 
For one word, one, he would blast us 
all three without pity. Oh! you do not 
know, you cannot, but I—I have seen: 
it is terrible, terrible, terrible beyond 
imagination, he went on, wringing his 
hands and almost weeping. ‘ You promise, 
signor ? you promise ?’ 

“*T promise,’ replied Salvani, shaking 
him off, for in his tremulous insistance 
Bonatti had at the last caught his sleeve 
with one hand, fawning on him with the 
other. ‘Let him answer my _ three 
questions, and I am dumb: Shall we fight 

















to-morrow? Shall we conquer? Shall I 
die in the battle? These touch Siena: 
the rest is my affair.’ 

“For a moment Bonatti stood peering 
with frightened eyes into his face, his jaw 
shaking; then, with the old gesture of 
despair, he shuffled slowly towards the 
farther end of the hut. 

“ What followed I can only half guess 
at. For one thing, I know all distinction 
of rank dropped from us, and we drew 
together to the corner, two souls naked in 
terror before the unknown, and unashamed 
because it was unknown. I blame no 
man who is coward before that which is 
beyond a man’s comprehension. 

“Of Bonatti we saw but little. Our 
only light struck through the rent roof 
overhead, and it was smothered by the 
great chestnuts even when the moon was 
free of cloud. Fora breath a grey figure 
winked into sight its head bowed, its 
body swaying, its arms tossing as if driven 
by the wind that was rattling the branches 
on the roof, then the darkness of the pit 
swallowed it utterly and the hut was a 
black void. 

‘** Ah, these branches on the roof, that 
moaning through the boughs! they were 
like bony fingers striking on dull chords 
whose hollow music echoed in the beating 
of our hearts and the purring whirr of 
blood to the ears. 

“For myself, I know my nails bit the 
palms, and I did not dare to even grit my 
clenched teeth. ‘Then, out of the mid-air 
there fell a sullen, smouldering, tawny rain, 
that dripped upon the stone and lay there 
smoking. From the darkness Bonatti’s 
voice rang thin and piping, words that I 
knew not, broken by throaty whispers like 
the cry of a frightened child, but all ending 
in a single shriek, whereat we clave to 
one another shaking, and by the murky 
glow I saw the necromantic flat upon his 
face, grovelling in the dust, his hands 
beating the ground feebly before him. 
So was it for a gasped breath or two, then 
the beating ceased and he lay like a dead 
thing, nor was there a stir of life within 
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or without : no sound of wind in the trees, 
no sound of boughs on the roof. It was 
as if earth held her breath, listening. 

“For what? <A voice? Aye! I tell 
you, a voice: but whose? whose? Not 
Bonatti’s, not Salvani’s, not mine, but a 
quiet voice that spoke out of the darkness, 
a quiet voice that said: ‘ Zhou shalt fight, 
thou shalt conquer, not die in the battle, 
and thy head shall be highest in the camp 
of thine enemies.’ 

“Then the wind blew out, and the 
necromantic turned upon his back with a 
groan.” 

Geri Adamo ceased, and there fell 
upon all such a silence as he himself had 
described, except that the wind still rattled 
the shutters and a peasant cried “ Lord! 
Lord ! Lord!” 

“Thus it was,” went on Adamo at last, 
“thus it was that the devil told truth.” 

The Franciscan had tossed back his 
cowl and was sitting forward, elbows on 
knees, listening open-mouthed. But at 
Adamo’s last words he raised a hand in 
the air, shaking it with an unconcealed 
exultation. 

“Truth!” he cried: “by my patron, 
not so! Lies evcry one, except that your 
Provenzano Salvani fought. Florence 
routed him, Florence crumpled him and 
his like a wet dish-clout, slew him, 
hacked his head from his shoulders and 
thrust a pike’s point through his gullet. 
Lies! lies! lies!” 

“Truth !” returned Adamo, his voice 
roaring into silence the other’s triumph. 
**He fought, he died routed, and they 
bore his head on a shaft through the 
camp. ‘Truth, I say; only Messire Salvani 
—saints rest him—had no such under- 
standing of words as your monkship has. 
What said the voice? This! ‘ Zhou shalt 
Jight, it was true: ‘thou shalt conquer not,’ 
it wastrue : ‘de in the battle and thy head 
be highest in the camp of thine enemies, 
again it was true! Was it not highest ? 
Aye! by a pike’s height. The pity of it 
is that this time the father of lies was 
not pater ejus ! 
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THE INFLUENCE OF FRILLS. 


BY DOLF WYLLARDE. 


HE back windows were open, as 
he had hoped; more than that, 


the back door was open too, 
and the premises were for the moment 
invitingly empty. All day he had been 
lying up on the bare hillside, under the 
broad pitiless sun, licking his baked lips 
to moisten them, and skulking behind 
clumps of low scrub which had afforded 
cover but not shadow sufficient for his 
body. In the dusk he had crept down 
from ridge to ridge, until the giddy cliff 
fell sheer beneath him, ringed with the 
outer blue of Simon’s Bay, where the 
great gunboats tossed like toys on the 
uneasy swell. He had crouched, cramped 
and tamished, behind the last clump of 
cactus before he reached the platform of 
cliff on which were the rows of little 
houses where the naval officers lived, and 
there he waited until he saw the sailor- 
servant—a tall marine—come out of an 
open back door and saunter down the 
row of gardens, to stop and chat with a 
friend some few yards away. ‘Then he 
had shot out of his cover, fled over the 
intervening space like a ragged ghost, and 
into the unguarded house. 

There was not a moment to lose. The 
marine might return, or some one might 
come face to face with him then and 
there ; yet he hardly drew breath before, 
with a furtive glance round the neat 
empty kitchen, he had shot himself into 
the passage. Common sense, sharpened 
by hunger, told him that at this hour the 
house was most assailable, and he meant 
to risk his last chance. A wolf, desperate 
with the want of food, was not more 
reckless or dangerous than he. He slunk 
along against the wall in his foul rags and 
dirt, through the narrow hall to the foot 
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of the staircase, and there he paused. 
‘The navy men mostly had their household 
goods gathered round them when they 
brought their wives and families to the 
station. There would be plate in the 
dining-room. He threw his head_back- 
wards and forwards like a dog checked in 
the scent, wondering which of the closed 
doors disguised booty, or behind which 
might be waiting strong retribution and 
the law. It was too risky —the bedrooms 
were safer, and women sooner overpowered. 
He felt the hasp of a rusty knife hanging 
open round his neck, and turning to the 
stairs bounded up them with noiseless 
feet. A loafer from up country is rarely 
shod with anything but the upper wreck 
of boots after a tramp of some hundreds 
of miles; the naked palms of his feet 
gave no warning of the approach of death 
waiting in his long lean body for any one 
who hindered him. 

Doors to right and left again on the 
little landing—one closed, one slightly 
open. He could not see the room 
beyond; but the house was only two- 
storied, he could go no farther. He 
drew in his breath between his yellow 
teeth and crept forward ; the door yielded 
to his murderous hand, and disclosed 
an empty room—a woman’s room. His 
burnt eyes seemed to devour the space 
before him as they flew over one object 
after another, seeking the most portable. 
Money was the first find—a heap of loose 
silver lying on the dressing-table. ‘That 
was luck indeed. Silver brushes, trays, 
the contents of a toilette case, all silver- 
mounted ; a teatray, china it is true, but 
with silver spoons, Evidently some one 
was expected at once,- and the dainty 
equipage had just been carried up, for 
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the plate of bread-and-butter made his 
mouth water, and the teapot was hot to 
touch. Completing his survey, he turned 
from the table where the tea stood, and 
looked at the bed... . 

Well, Blanche was going out that night, 
and had to dress early, for she and 
Captain Stern were dining with the Ken- 
drews at Plumstead, and there was a long 
drive before them. Nurse had just laid 
her thnigs on the bed, after seeing Edwy 
and Lina comfortably tucked up in the 
farther room. ‘Then she had brought up 
the tea, to refresh her mistress after a 
long hot afternoon of calling round 
Simon’s Town, and then she had gone 
into the nursery and closed the door 
behind her—an_ unconscious guardian 
angel in a white cap and apron over two 
innocent, endangered lives. 

The loafer walked up to the bed as if 
drawn by a kind of fascination. The 
bodice Blanche was to wear to-night 
lay within reach of his rough hands, 
a thing of subtle perfume and lace and 
softness. Beside it was something white 
and silken, a plain stretch of shimmer 
and rustle ending in the froth of frills 
—yet he dimly surmised that this was 
not the over-skirt for all eyes to see. 
He had chanced on something more 
reticent still. 

How dainty women were, even in 
merely paying a compliment to them- 
selves! She might have worn homespun 
under the elaborate dress and none been 
the wiser ; but her own nicety and love for 
the fitness of things dressed her princess- 
wise throughout. A line that he did not 
know that he remembered drifted through 
his mind—‘ The King’s daughter is all- 
glorious within ; her clothing is of wrought 
gold.” ‘The general vagueness of admira- 
tion expressed his feelings—“ the King’s 
daughter is all-glorious within.” It was 
fifteen years since he had seen such 
things as these—a woman’s_ evening 
dress! Her satin slippers lay jauntily side 
by side with the white wonder of other 
frills and furbelows which he saw through 
a haze; her long white gloves were demure 
by contrast. His fingers had uncon- 
sciously closed on a silken fold of the 
wonderful bodice. He drew back with a 
start, and bent down anxiously to see if 
he had soiled it with his clumsy touch. 
As he stooped something fell from the 
haze in his eyes ; he could not wipe that 
off. It must lie there a stain for ever, 
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over which she might fret, thinking it a 
carelessness of her maid. 

He had forgotten his purpose and his 
desperate need in the sight of these 
things ; they were recalled to him by the 
sound of a woman’s soft voice singing as 
she mounted the stairs. He stood there, 
petrified, while she came nearer and 
nearer : 


Oh, who is this that softly lies 
At my heart’s door with drowsy eyes ? 


Husheen 7 Hushu 1 Hush and—— 


The song was hushed suddenly, and 
even in his desperate strait he wondered 
why, not knowing that the mother in her 
had stopped all sound by instinct at the 
door behind which her children were 
sleeping. She was thinking, as_ she 
stepped softly into her own room, that 
Richie would have dressed first and gone 
down to the club to fill in the time before 
she should be ready. He would come 
back for her before they must start, but 
things fell fortunately, for his heavy man’s 
tread was not so easy to hush as her own, 
and the house was so tiny, and Edwy 
such a light sleeper. 

She had reached the table where the 
tea stood before she looked at the bed. 
Be.ide it, like a wolf in spring, half stood, 
half stooped, the great gaunt figure, its 
rags a uniform greyness from rain and 
sun, the lean face and hollow eyes 
towards her. She did not cry out, though 
he expected it after the first horrified 
convulsion of all her limbs ; she looked 
past him, in a way he did not understand, 
to the farther side of the room. All her 
thought was concentrated on the fact that 
he was between her and the nursery. 

“What are you doing here?” she said 
steadily. 

She was a tall woman, and stood at her 
full height, facing him, and wondering if 
he could see that her knees shook under 
her. She had struck him as being pale 
when she first entered, he did not think she 
had gone much whiter ; but all the rest of 
her face was blotted out for him by her 
great blue eyes. She seemed to his 
imagination nothing but a pair of blue 
eyes and a quiet, controlled voice. 

** What are you doing here?” 

“T came to steal!” he said hoarsely. 

She looked vaguely round, as if for the 
objects of such an act, but she hardly 
saw the silver that he had evidently not 
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touched as yet. Her brain was busy 
thinking that Richie would not be in yet 
—no chance of it—and wondering if the 
self-accused thief had a weapon. If she 
could only get between him and that 
door ! 

“I’m not going to take anything—I 
haven't touched a thing !” said the hunted 
voice, in her silence. “I meant to! I 
came up meaning to get something or 
kill whoever stopped me!” ‘The edge 


of the rusty knife touched his_ bare 
breast softly, as if to remind him. 
Blanche looked at him afresh. Her 


eyes saw him this time, and not the 
nursery door. She was not at all afraid. 
** And why didn’t you ?” she said quietly. 

“Tt was all ¢hat stopped me:” he 
pointed shortly to the bed—the dainty, 
perfume-breathing frills. ‘I haven’t seen 
a woman in things like—like ‘all that 
for a lifetime.” He stopped and looked 
at her; his voice was hoarser than it 
would be when he pleaded at the bar 
some day ‘“‘ Not guilty!” 

“T was a gentleman—once !” he said, 
standing there before her in the horror 
of his rags and filth and savage return 
to brute instincts. 

It was evident that, having spoken, he 
was going, for he turned to the door; 
but before he reached it he came back, 
slouching a yard nearer in his eagerness. 
Her eyes looked large enough to hold 
an infinite charity and believe him. He 
lost himself in the blue, as he did in the 
sky above him when he lay out on the 
open veldt. The rest of her face still 
a blur. 

“You don’t know what hunger is!’ 
he said in justification. ‘I’ve been 
starving a week now—not had enough 
to keep body and soul together—and 
I’m not built for it. If I were the thing 
I look I should last out better. But 
they don’t breed us for that in what you 
call the ‘educated classes’—-God help 
us! I’m famished, and the devil uses 
hunger as a whip to drive us into hell.” 

Blanche hardly hesitated as she turned 
to the tea-tray. ‘‘ May I give you some 
tea?” she said. Her voice was the 
courteous voice of social equality which 
would have made the same offer in her 
drawing-room. 

She did not wait for an answer, but 
filled the cup and handed him the plate. 
If only nurse had not cut those slices of 
bread-and-butter so thin to please her! 
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They seemed gone in an instant, and the 
teapot emptied. ‘There was nothing else 
she could do; she thought of the loose 
silver on the dressing-table, and gave a 
furtive glance at it which she hoped he 
did not see. “I was a gentleman 
once !” 

“TI think you had better go,” she said 
quietly. “I am afraid of your meeting 
some one. Our servant may be back. 
Shall I go first and see?” 

“No need—I've the ears of an Indian. 
I should have heard if he had come into 
the house.” 

Blanche went before him to the door 
all the same, opened it, and looked out. 
She thought, with a mute apology, that 
it gave him time to reach the dressing- 
table and the silver, if he chose. She 
fancied he did linger a minute, but when 
she next noticed the table it was un- 
touched, and she wished, most unwarrant- 
ably, that half the silver-topped bottles 
had been gone. Her back had been 
turned to the room, and she could not 
see his hasty step towards the bed which 
was behind her. 

“Tt is all clear,” she said, in the same 


lowered tone that gave her a_ strange 
feeling that she was the thief. “Go 


quickly. Good-night !” 

She did not hear kis steps, though she 
watched the ragged fluttering shadow 
pass down the stairs and lose itself in 
the other gathering shadows of the house. 
For a moment she stood there straining 
her ears, but there was no sound. He 
was wonderfully silent, and besides, she 
was not listening for his departure, but 
for fear of the encounter of which she 
had warned him. No dread, strangely 
enough, beset her to think that the 
wolfish figure might be still about the 
house: she knew quite well that it was 
not. He had gone as swiftly as he had 
come—he was somewhere up the hillside 
by this time. She sat down suddenly 
in a chair, looking at the empty tea-tray ; 
her knees trembled again from the re- 
action of her fright. A silver clock on 
the mantelshelf striking six warned her 
that Richie might come at any moment, 
and she forced herself to rise and dress, 
opening the door into the nursery, how- 
ever, as gently as possible. 

“‘ Nurse, are the children asleep ?” 

A voice answered from the farther 
end of the room, composedly, evidently 
undisturbed by a suspicion of that 
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late interview. ‘Oh yes, mum! half an 
hour ago.” 

**Come and sit near the door—I want 
to talk to you—so that we sha’n’t disturb 
them.” 

There was the sound of a chair drawn 
cautiously to the doorway ; the woman’s 
comfortable, solid presence relieved her 
nerves. She spoke in desultory fashion, 
at intervals, while she dressed. 

“ Oh—nurse! I'ma little uneasy about 
the fastenings of this house at the back. 
I heard of a—a robbery the other day.” 

“Dear me, mum! did you? whose house 
was it? Strange that I haven’t heard!” 

Very strange—for it had not happened. 

“Oh, I forget! but I wish you would 
go round with Stevens after we have gone 

-and sit up for me, please, nurse. We 
shall not be late. I will speak to Stevens 
about staying in to-night. I don’t care to 
have you and the children alone when 
Captain Stern and I are out.” 

The sound of Richie’s step sounded at 
last in the hall beneath. He did not come 
up, but he stood at the foot of the stairs 
and called, his voice coming in strong 
chest notes that somehow comforted her. 
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“Blanche! are you ready? The trap 
waiting.” 

‘““Where are my gloves, nurse?” she 
said hurriedly. ‘ Here is only one!” 

“There now! How tiresome !—I am 
sure I put out a pair. You must have 
swept it off the bed. Well, this beats all! 
How could I only put out one !” 

3ut the colour had come into Blanche’s 
face, and her blue eyes were a thought 
wider with a memory. ‘That instant’s 
pause, while she had stood at the door, 
waiting for the robber to help himself— 
had he not done so ? 

There was a little stain on her bodice 
over her heart, which her eyes for all their 
quickness had missed. But she knew 
that her glove was gone, and not mis- 
laid. 

“Tt is all right, nurse—I have lost it 
somewhere,” she said. ‘‘ Find me another 
pair. Captain Stern is waiting—and he 
will wake the children.” 

“ Blanche!” came the confident call, 
It was the voice of a man who commanded 
men, softened with the happy assurance 
that he was at home. ‘“ Blanche! come 


along—we'’re late !” 
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‘* What definite prcof have we that the Moon is not inhabited?” 


‘* Because, Sir, there is no American capital invested there.” 
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A NEW REMEDY. 


JOSEPH (arrived at the Volcano): ‘‘ We shall now see what this simple remedy will do,” 
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HOMEWARD BOUND. 


JOsEPH (in Tadle Bay): ‘‘ It's wonderful what energy—and a confiding manner—can do 
in two months.” 
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THE UNEMPLOYED. 


C.-B. : ‘Going to the meeting, John?” 
J. M.: ‘* Can't say. I’ve got a job.” 
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Sir W. V. H. (@ very old bird): ‘‘ I'm afraid we're not sharp enough to pick many holes 
in that.” 
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AN IMPOSSIBLE GARMENT. 
‘‘T am sorry, sir, if it doesn't come quite up to your expectations, but the difficulty is that 
you want a garment, neither in the French nor German style, but one suited to all countries, 
and made, if possible, of elastic.” 
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‘“A STUDY IN PROPORTION” (IN THE SCHOOLING SCHOOL), BY 
WINSTON 8S. CHURCHILL, M.P. 
THE YOUNG MASTER (meditatively): ‘‘ How marvellous that / should be the first to treat this 
theme!” 
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Take a Kodak with you at Easter. 


KODAKS 


For Tourists, Cyclists, and all Holiday Makers, 


From 5/- to £7 7/- each. 
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no Dark Room for changing the Films. No technical knowledge or previous 
experience of photography needed. The handbook of instructions explains each step. 








Kodaks are stocked by all leading Photographic Dealers. 





KODAK, Ltd., and Reduced, 
43, Clerkenwell Road, LONDON, E.C. IMPORTANT. 


Beware of imitations of 
4 . Kodak Cameras and of Kedak 
Wholesale and Retail Branches: 98, Bold Street, Liverpool, and Roll Films. None are genuine 
72-74, Buchanan Street, Glasgow. unless bearing the registered 
. name * KODAK.” 
Retail Branches: 69, Brompton Road, S.W.; 60, Cheapside, E.C.; 


115, Oxford St., W. ; 171-173, Regent St.,W.; & 40, Strand, London, W.C. 
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THE 7 at ee 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS FUND 


Life Assurance Society 


The Whole Funds and Profts 
Belong to the Members 


Accumulated Funds. £16,500,000 
Annual Revenue. . £1,650,000 


Persons desiring to effect Life Assurances 


Should Read the Society’s Prospectus 


Conta:ning valuable information Jor & cutdance in selecting an Office. 





EDINBURGH: 9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. LONDON: 28 CORNHILL, EC., & 5 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 

Dublin. . 41 Westmoreland St. 

Glasgow . 114 W. George Street. Bristol . 28 Baldwin St. Birmingham 12 Bennett’s Hill 

Liverpool 48 Castle Street. Belfast . 2 High Street. Newcastle . 12 Grey Street. 
Agenctes in all the Principal Towns in the United Kingdom. 


MEN EF WRIGHT'S COAL 


SANITARY T bs E 
TOWELS Suitable 


Protects 
for 
Are Superior to allothersfor from NURSERY = 
CLEANLINESS, COMFORT, & ECONOMY. tection o 
May be obtained from all Underclothing Houses , 
; and Chemists. Diseases a es 
Two dozen No. 1 at 1/*. One dozen No. 2 at 1/=. ge 
One dozen No. 3 at 1/6. Post Free. 
i 
A Free Sample ‘° 37x ydy.naminé 4d. 4d. 
MISS HAYNES, 


55, FANN STREET, LONDON, E.C. TA a SOA rd 





Leeds . 21 Park Row. | Manchester. 21 Albert Square 

















[ YOU are a Stranger | 


to breakdowns and petty annoyances 
if you make the 


COLLECT 


uck’ 
Post 
», Cards 


AS SUPPLIED TO HER MAJESTY, QUEEN ALEXANDRA 





CYCLE YOUR CHOICE. 
It is built to withstand hard wear, and 
for smooth running it has no equal. 


FROM 10 GUINEAS. 


ONE GUINEA, paid immediately, will secure 
one of these grand Machines. 
All Models fitted with the Swift Silent Free 








Wheel, Dunlop or Warwick First Grade Tyres. 
Write for No. 30 Catalogue. 
The SWIFT CYCLE CO., Ltd., COVENTRY. 


London Depot—l5 & 16, Holborn Viaduct, B.C. 
Dublin Depot—3, Dame Street. 



































Editorial Notice. 





IN THE MAY NUMBER OF 


The Pall Mall Magazine 


(Published on the 18th April) will appear 





The Elements of Social Success. 
By “JOHN OLIVER HOBBES” (Mrs. Craigie). 


“The Making of a Man,” or, The Public School Fetish. 
By R. C. LEHMANN. 


“ Acacia Villa.” 
The Suburban Home and its Failings. 


The Opal Hunters. 
A thrilling account of the Opal Fields ot Central Australia By ALEXANDER 
MACDONALD. 


Wordsworth. 
A Critical Paper by W. E. HENLEY. With full-page Tinted Portrait. 


Literary Geography. 
The second paper on the country associated with the novels of SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
by Mr. WILLIAM SHARP, with a number of illustrations by MurRHEAD Bone. 


A New Alpine Playground. 


*Twixt the Matterhorn and Mont Blanc. 
By G. D. ABRAHAM. With a series ot Photographs, 


The London Hospital and its Work. 
By P. He. OAKLEY WILLIAMS. With a series of Photographs. 


Fiction. 
WATSON, E. NESBIT, R. NEISH, CHARLES MARRIOTT. 





[The rights of translation and reproduction are reserved.] 
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The Pianola: 
AN INVITATION. 


HE PIANOLA enables you to play with expression 
any music on any piano, even if hitherto you have 
never played a note in your life. 

You may not have seen the Pianola in use, and are 
perhaps a little curious as to what the instrument really 
can achieve. 

We would like to have an opportunity of demonstrat- 
ing the possibilities of the Pianola, and therefore extend 
a personal invitation to you to call at our Showrooms, 

The Pianola will interest you whether or not you 
are an intending purchaser. 

An illustrated and fully descriptive Catalogue will 
be sent to anyone who asks for Catalogue O. 

The price of the Pianola is £65, at which figure it 
may be had on the instalment system. 





The Orchestrelle Company, 


225 REGENT STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


AGENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL TOWNS, 


THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE LITERARY AND GENERAL ADVERTISER. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

OVERDUE. By W. Crakk Russe.1, Author of ‘* The Wreck of the Grosvenor.” 

THE HEART OF A GIRL. By. FLORENCE WARDEN. With 8 Illustrations by FRANCEs 
Ewan. 

NEAR THE TSAR, NEAR DEATH. By Frep. WuisHaw. 

THE WILFUL WAY. By Hexzerr Compton, Author of ‘* The Inimitable Mis. Massingham.” 

IN CLARISSA’S DAY. By SArAu TYTLER, Author of “St. Mungo’s City,” etc. 

THE WOMAN OF MYSTERY. by Georcres Onnet, Author of “The Ironmaster.” 
Trarslsted by F. RotHWELL, B.A. 

THE TIDEWAY. by Austin Care, Author of ‘‘ For the Love of a Lass.” 

ROSEBURY. By L. T. Mreapr, Author of ‘‘ The Voice of the Charmer,” etc. 

THE MAGIC OF TO-MORROW. By CyriL Seymour. 

THE POWER OF THE PALMIST. By VioLer GurrenberG, Author of ‘* Neither Jew 
nor Greck ” 

THE INSTIGATOR. By Ernest A. TREETON. 

MALLENDER’S MISTAKE. By LIONEL L. PILKINGTON. 

NEW THREE- AND- SIXPENNY BOOKS. | 

THE MAN WHO LOST HIS PAST. By Frank Ricuarpson, Author of ‘ The 
King’s Counsel.” With 50 Illustrations by fom Browne, R.1. 

THE GATES OF WRATH. By Arno_p BENNETT?, Author of “ The Grand Babylon Hotel,” etc 

TRUTH. By Emie Zora. Translated by ERNEST A. VizereLLy. With a Portrait. 

HER LADYSHIP. By T. W. Speicut, Author of ‘‘ The Mysteries of Heron Dyke.” 


—~) \ aot 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net reach; leather, gilt edges, with marker, 3s. net each. 
THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY. 
ALL ~peged — << a OF MEN. By Sir | ‘‘IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.” By Cuar.ies 
ALTER BESA READE. 

WALTON AND COTTON’ S COMPLETE ANGLER. THE DEEMSTER. By Hatt Caine. 

SKETCHES. By Mark Twain. | THE LIFE OF THE FIELDS. By Ricnarp JeErreries. 
THE WOMAN IN WHITE. By Wickie CoLtins. | MEN AND BOOKS. By Rosert Louis Stevenson, 
UNDER = GREENWOOD TREE. By Tuomas | NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. By RosBerr Louis 

| 


Ha STEVENSON. 
THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. By Cuarris | THE POCKET R, L. S.: Favourite Passages from 


READE. Stevenson’s Works. 


Lonpon : CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. MARTIN’s LANE, W.C. 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


Monochrome Copies by the Permanent Autotype Carbon Process of Pictures by OLD MASTERS 
from the principal collections of note. Numerous examples of Works by MODERN ARTISTS. 


























The Autotype Company’s processes of permanent photographic reproduction are extensively 
employed by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Local Government Ecard, many of the learned 
societies and leading publishers. 

Copies of Coins, Seals, Medals, MSS., Drawings, Engravings, Art Objects, Microscopic Work, etc. 

Inquiries are invited from those requiring Book Illustrations of the very highest quality. 
SPECIMENS AND ESTIMATES SUBMITTED. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. Now Ready. NEW EDITION. With upwards of 100 Miniature 
Photographs of Notable Autotypes, and 23 Tint-Block Illustrations. For convenience of reference, the Publications 
are arranged alphabetically under Artists’ Names. Post free, One Shilling. 

A Visit of Inspection is invited to .. . 


The AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 74, New Oxford St., London, W.C. 


OTHER FAMOUS HOMES OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Edited by A. H. MALAN. 


With about 200 Illustrations. With handsome cover design. 

Royal 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, gilt top, uncut edges. 21s. net. 
Contents: WOLLATON HALL, DUNVEGAN CASTLE, CASTLE 
BROMWICH, OSTERLEY PARK, CLUMBER, AUDLEY END, 
DUNROBIN CASTLE, STONELEIGH, DALKEITH PALACE, 
SAINT MICHAEL’S MOUNT, STOWE, CASTLE HOWARD. 

This Sumptuous Volume contains descriptions of Twelve of the Famous Homes 

of Great Britain. Among the writers are the following :— 











LADY MIDDLETON, ELIZABETH J. SAVILLE 

COUNTESS OF BRADFORD, ‘THE Hon. MARY CORDELIA LEIGH, 

LORD RONALD SUTHERLAND GOWER, LORD HENRY SCOTT, 

THE COUNTESS OF JERSEY, MAJOR THE Hon. JOHN St. AUBYN, 

Tnt DuCHEss OF NEWCASTLE, JOHN ORLANDO HARTES, and = A. H. MALAN. 


Full Prospectus will be sent on application. 
G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 24, Bedford Street, Strand, LONDON; and NEW YORK, 
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Non-pneumatie Cabinet 


| EX PIANO-PLAYER 


Unequivocally endorsed by Musicians, Artistes, and all who have seen it, as 


artistically and structurally *“*THE BEST OF ALL.’’ 





Plays any Piano 
Anyone can play it! 
Easy to operate! 


Musically perfect! 


Warranted for Five 
Years. 


ad 


No bellows, novalves! 
No perishable rubber! 
No hard pedalling! 


No tissue paper rolls! 


May be bad on trial. 





Also the Price, 40 Guineas, Cash or Deferred Payments. 


PIANOTIST isidlc PIANO-PLAYER. Price 50 Gns. 


Recitals daily. Jf you cannot call, write for Illustrated Catalogue 9, 


PIANOTIST CO., Ltd., 94, Regent Street, London, W. 


Paris: 33, Boulevard des Italiens. 





Liverpool: Crane & Sons, Ltd. 





FOR EVER FLOWING, 
EASY CONSTANT WRITING. 


eee 


No pen writes so fluently. 
without any sudden stops or 
unpleasant spurtings. The 
Spoon Feed, only fitted to 
this pen, makes blotting im- 
possible. WATERMAN’S 
IDEAL FOUNTAIN’ PEN 
is in every sense an ideal 
pen, and is a constant source 
of delight to all who write. 






THIS PEN FREES YOU 
FROM THE INK-POT AND 
MAKES THE DIP-NO-MORE. 
S. R. Crockett, the eminent novelist, 
says: ‘*To give away an ‘Ideal’ is to 

make a friend for life.” 
Of Stationers, Jewellers,etc., from 10/6. 
In Silver and Gold jor Presentation. 














L&C HARDTMUTHS 
OHINGR 
€NC!ILS 


give absolute satisfaction to all 
pencil users, and are generally 
used by artists, and in English and 
Continental art schools 

The name Hardtmuth is a 
guarantee of excellence. 

The pencils do what is expected 
of them—sharpen to a fine point, 
do not snap off, and work smoothly. 


Made in 17 Degrees, 
for all purposes. 
Of Stationers, Artists’ 

Colourmen, &c. 
L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 


12, Golden Lane, LONDON, E.C. 








If you suffer from Deafness or head noises 
and desire a complete and permanent cure, 
write at once to Professor G. Keith-Harvey, 
49, Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C., for 
Pamphlet fully describing an entirely new 
self-applied method, which he will send you 
gratis and post free on mentioning this paper 











Mr. S. Gregory, 23, Alfred Place, London, says: 
“Although 1 am over 80 years old, T can now, 
thank God, by the belp of your system, bear as 

well as T could when T was 18.” 
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OVERHEARD. 


Wife— “They say Vinolia Soap ¢ 
is best for Shaving.” 


Husband—‘“I know it is.” 




























“TRUE HAIR GROWER. 


When I was bald | came into possession 
of the secret of a genuine hair grower. My 
hair grew to its present length in about 40 
days. Hundreds of other similar cases, I 
am selling the marvellous preparation. To 
introduce it, I will post you a trial box in 
sealed plain parcel for only 2 stamps. os 
it, as I did, and convince yourself. 

Address— 


JOHN CRAVEN-BURLEIGH, 
(N.G.) 110, St. Martin's Lane, W.C. 


1903 CYCLES. SAMPLE CARRIAGE 
aaa caeete £12 PAID to any Railway £6 : 6 
nd tation for cash, £6/6/0; or send 40/- with 
a wormgge order, and balance, 86/-, on its arrival. 
4 ; EASY WITH 
Brakes, Plated Rims, = PaYvents, 1Q/= onven. 
balance payable 4/-, 6/-, 8/-, 10/-, or 20/- 


monthly until £6/4/0 has been paid, and 
5/- extra cost booking. Agents Wanted. 


ines» DEREHAM ROAD 
(& Dept.) CYCLE CO., NORWICH. 






28 
YEARS’ SUCCEsgs, 
THE 
UNIVERSAL REMEDY FOR 
Coughs, Colds, 
Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Influenza, Whooping- 


Cough, Hoarseness, &. 


Oubridge 


IMPORTANT NOTICE: 
SUBSTITUTION. — There are 80 
many imitations of this successful, 
and therefore popular, remedy that 
it is of the utmost importance you 
should use the word “‘OWBRIDGE” 
when buying Lung Tonic, and 
TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE. 
“te arena eens 
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PALL MALL GAZETTE 
IS THE BEST 
EVENING PAPER 
FROM BOTH A 
‘* LITERARY” and 
‘*NEWS” STANDPOINT. 
FOUR EDITIONS DAILY. 

18, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 


















COPYRIGHT. 
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EUGEN SANDOW 


AND 


Two Great Physicians 


SYDENHAM, the Father of English Medicine, said:—‘I die content, 
for I leave behind metwo great physicians—Fresh Air and Exercise.” 
The former Nature provides in abundance. But Exercise, as adapted 
to the relief of the weakly andthe suffering, is a harder matter to 
come at. To meet this difficulty I have prepared a comprehensive 
and thoroughly practical treatise setting out how my system 
can be applied to the cure of a great number of disorders. It 
consists of a handsome volume of 50 pages, fully explaining the 
advantages of my system of CURATIVE PHYSICAL CULTURE; as it 
may be practised in your own homes. This, I will send upon 
application, WITHOUT CHARGE. The system is equally beneficial to 
men, women, and children. I cannot cure all ailments; indeed, I 
will only undertake such cases where the patients’ OWN 
MEDICAL MEN WOULD RECOMMEND MY SYSTEM. 


Do you suffer from Indigestion? From Constipation ? 
From Insomnia? From Weak Lungs? 
From Nervous Depression? From Obesity? 

From a Sluggish Liver? From a Sedentary Life? 


IF SO—WRITE TO ME. 


In short, are you feeling in any way dissatisfied with your hodily 
condition, uneasy about the future, conscious that you no longer feel 
the joy in mere living that ought to be your birthright? Ifso,WRITE 
TO ME AT ONCE, and I will send you, WITHOUT CHARGE, the 
treatise referred to above. Read carefully what I say therein. 

Send me your NAME, ADDRESS, and OCCUPATION, and I wil 
forward the book without delay. 


EUGEN SANDOW, D, Postal Instruction Department, 
Basing House, Basinghall St., London, E.C. 
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No man has or ever will attain Success on his own merits unless y 
he possesses a really sound Memory. Memory is the foundation of 


ALL brain work ; a good memory is therefore of supreme importance 
to every man who has his way to make in life. 





In nine cases out 
of ten defective memory is not a natural defect, but a fault due to 
lack of proper training. 


A course of right training will develop anl 
improve any brain, just as proper exercise develops muscle. 


Pelman’s System of 
Memory Training 


aims at the scientific development of the Natural Memory, and is therefore 
OF INCALCULABLE VALUE TO 
STUDENTS AND ALL PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS MEN. 


By a course of simple and interesting lessons the memory is developed and improved 
even in the case of the worst memory; a bad memory is made good, and a good one 
better ; there is no man or woman who could not benefit by the course. 

The Pelman System is no mere theory, but a sound and practical system, 
based upon absoiutely incontrovertible psychological principles. The 
consistent success is testified to by the leading newspapers of the world, 

and by hundreds of Students residing in all quarters of the globe. 


Amongst others who have used and Praised the Pelman Course 
are UNIVERSITY STUDENTS, LAWYERS, 
TICIANS, JOURNALISTS, 





CLERGYMEN, POLI- 
PUBLIC SPEAKERS, LINGUISi1s, 
TEACHERS, and all classes of BUSINESS MEN. 
TAUGHT BY POST 
in six languages: English, French, German, Russian, 
Italian, and Dutch. Distance is no object. Write 
to-day for copies of Press Notices and Testimonials 
from University Men, Clergymen, 
Business Men, Literary Men, 
Teachers, etc., etc., sent post free 
on application, with a copy of 
Mr. Pelman’s instructive treatise, 
**Memory Training, its Laws and 
their Application.” 








Pelman’s School of Memory Training, 24, Wenham House, 


4, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 
Melbourne: G.P.O. (Box 402). 


Munich: 9, Mozartstr. 
Paris: 109, Avenue de Neuilly. 
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QUEER SCENES FROM 
STRANGE LANDS. 


A LIVING moving panorama of 
interesting sights from everywhere, 


Brought to your OWN Fireside! 





Via KINORA. 





Endless Variety at nominal cost through 
a Library System of Pictures Exchange. 
$ YOUR SELF. 
Animated YOUR FAMILY. 
Portraits of ( your rrienps. 


The Baby's Laugh! The Youngsters’ Play! 
All live for ever in the KINORA! 
Price of ae complete, with picture reel, 


From £3 3s 


KINORA BOOKLET tells all about it. 


Free on application 


THE 

UP TO DATE 
HOME 
ENTER- 
TAINER 


| OXFORD &CAM- 
4 


& BRIDGE BOAT RACE etc 
AT HOME. 


TO EITHER 
The Warwick Trading Co., Ltd., or the British Mutoscope & Blograph Co. Ld. 


4-5, Warwiek Court, High Holborn, w.c. 


18-19, Gt. Windmill St., Joondon, W. 


































IT INVIGORATES THE 
WHOLE SYSTEM 


And makes the Batha Delight. 


Soap and water alone will not 
thoroughly cleanse the skin. 


BAILEY’S 
RUBBER 
BATH BRUSH 


by its soft rubber teeth opens the 
thousands of little pores which 
clog with dirt, oil, and perspira- 
tion, and thus freed, the system 
drinks in fresh life, circulation 
wakes up, muscles relax, and the 
whole system is invigorated. 

USED DRY it gives the body 
an invigorating massage, soothing 
the nerves and strengthening the 
muscles. 


Made of one solid piece of Rubber and Indestructible 

BAILEY’S Bath Brush. . . . . 

yr po Brush . . 

PATENT Toilet (Large) Brush . 

RUBBE R/ Toilet (Small) Brush. 1/- 

Tooth Brushes, 10d. and 1/- 

BAILEY’S PATENT RUBBER GLOVE CLEANER, 6d., 

Rubs the dirt off, NOT IN. Requires no moisture 

or Soap. From all Chemists, Stores, and Dealers, or 
post free in the United Kingdom from 


D. MOSELEY & SONS, Ltd., 
51 & 52, Aldermanbury, London, E.C, 
Ardwick, Manchester ; and 65, Virginia St., Glasgow. 











Quite the Fashion! 





LADIES’ CHATELAINE 


“SWAN 


Pens. 











Useful, as well 
as Ornamental. 2 
.7) 
PRICES :— mo 
21/- to 50/- Ps 
And upwards = oI i 
e 
Catalogue AS 
Frees «0 e k&> 
& 
Po SOLD BY 
¢ STATIONERS & 
r ¢ Bish Apres 
RS JEWELLERS. 
3 | 
vw) = May be hung.. 
£ from Waist Belt 
. or Breast Pin. . 
Lf & 













gsa. Regent St., W. ; 3, 


Exchange St., 
Manchester ; and 37, 


Ave. de l'Opera, Paris. 


> 
«¥ Mabie, Todd & Bard, 93, Cheapside, E.C. ; 
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THE 


LEISURE 
HOUR 


A 
Magazine 
Of 
Literature, 
Information, 
and 
Amusement. 


Monthly. | 

















How to Save Money. 


This is what a good many would like to know. Some who have 
found the secret give their actual experiences in the 
LEISURE HOUR for April, 6d. They include— 

A Bank Clerk in a Country Town. 

A Female Board School Teacher. 

A Single Woman with £1 a week in London. 

A Married Man with 27s. a week in a Country Town. 

A Domestic Servant now Independent. 

A Lady in the Country. 


How Edison makes his 
Phonographs. 


This is told by Mr. W. B. Norturop in an interesting article. 


Illustrated by Photographs, the first which Edison has ever per- 
mitted to be taken of the interior of his phonograph department. 


See the LEISURE HOUR for April, 6d. 


How Shakespeare Knew 
his Bible in the 
Genevan Version 


Is told by the Rev. Dr. Carter, Author of ‘* Shakespeare : Puritan 
and Recusant.” All Shakespeare Students should read this paper 


inthe LEISURE HOUR for April, 6d. 




















Is England going to the 
Dogs ? 


Some startling facts are stated ina paper on Mr. Riper Haccarp’s 
“Rural England.” ‘The paper is illustrated by Photographs of 
Village Types. See the 


LEISURE HOUR for April, 6d. 





How Dinah Morris Preached 
on the Green at Hayslope 


Is told, with much more about this famous character of George 
Eliet, in Mr. MotrRaw’s (a grand-nephew of the Bedes), illustrated 


article inthe LEISURE HOUR for April, 6d. 








A_Forgotten Royal Palace 


Tells the Stery of Colly Weston. See the 


LEISURE HOUR for April, 6d. 
The popular SERIAL STORIES— 
Mr. BLOUNDELLE-BURTON’S 


| The “Intriguers,” | 
and Miss AMY LE FEUVRE’S 


| “vill’s Red Bag” | 


are continued, and 
SHAN F. BULLOCK 


tells a delightfully humorous story, 


| ‘The Fatted Calf.” | 























o « « SRE THE... 


LEISURE HOUR for APRIL 


Sold at the Book Shops and Stalls, 
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Se ae 
BEING REVERSIBLE THEY 
OUTWEAR TWO ORDINARY CARPETS. 





They are the only Carpets which answer to Modern Requirements, being Hygienic, Decora- 
tive, Durable, and Inexpensive. EASY TO SWEEP—DO NOT COLLECT DUST. 


- The Stron est Send for Patterns. Here are the prices of the 
4 ABINGDON CcoRD SQUARES. 
: CAR ET , : ART SHADES, BORDERED, SEAMLESS, REVERSIBLE. 
P S } _ Sizes—2by2 2by2) a2by3 atby3 3by3 3by3t 3by4 3 by 4¢to4 by7 sq. yards. 


6/- 71/16 9/- 11/73 13/6 159 18/- 20/6 42/- 


fo Also made in all widths for Stairs, Landings, and Passages. 
Nc HARD WEAR j Abingdon Carpet Manufacturing Co., 115, Thames Wharf, seco nnamatoonaneal a 


























The Grecian System 
of Physical Culture 


for MEN and WOMEN. 

The GRECIAN SYSTEM will reduce flesh, build up the figure, renew and 
strengthen every nerve, relieve indigestion, sleeplessness, constipation, torpid 
liver, sluggish circulation, rheumatism, weak heart and lungs. 

The GRECIAN SYSTEM cultivates for woman the distinguished carriage of bearing and appear- 
ance of ease which at once bespeaks culture and refinement, giving to her moral, mental, vital, 
perfect self-possession, It will do more in curing woman of all diseases peculiar to her sex than 
any physician can do. It invigor- 
ates and rebuilds internal organism. 
Society women, business women, 
singers, women in delicate health, 
school-girls, women in early life, 
middle life, or advanced years, all 
benefit under our instruction. 

Our System is the secret of 
retaining youthfulness, also the 
secret of regaining it. It is ideal 
for men and women of all ages. It 
is perfectly fascinating to business 
and professional men, because of 
its combination of mind exhilaration 
with physical exercises. 

‘The retaining of a man’s strength 
is essential to success in life. It is 
more—it is a duty he owes not only 
to himself, but to his family and his 
Creator, 

We teach men and women the 
kind of physical culture that gives 
them sound health, and brings to 
highest perfection the charms of 
grace. Mere muscle-building is not 
the object of the Grecian System. 
Strength without health is valueless. 
The Grecian System is altogether 
unlike training for an athletic contest. 
It was introduced six years ago at a leading University. It is, in a word, the natural development of one’s 
latent forces by an agreeable and interesting method, without fatiguing, suited to the convalescent and 
invalid, to the aged and the growing youth, to the busy business man and the society woman, and all, 
any age or condition, who value health, long life, grace of carriage and shapely figure, to say nothing of 
greater will-power and strengthened nerves. 

Physical needs of no two persons are similar, consequently each person of either sex should be given 
individual attention. ‘This we are able to accomplish most successfully by correspondence. ‘The Preceptors 
of the Grecian System are specialists in scientific physical culture, preventive and curative, and each person 
who writes us and accepts our instruction is assured of painstaking and personal care from our hands. 

TAUGHT BY POST ONLY AND WITH PERFECT SUCCESS. 

No apparatus whatever is used, no book, no chart, and it requires but ten to twenty minutes of your tiine each day 
in your room just before retiring or upon rising. There is no guesswork about it. Your individual condition is fully 
considered, and instruction given as your particular requirements demand. 

We publish books illustrated with photographs, showing what our System will do for members of either sex. These 
we will send free, together with condition blank for men and women, also testimony of intelligent men and women who 
have received untold benefit at our hands. 

All correspondence is treated in strictest confidence, and should be addressed either to— 

Florence Elliott (Directress), or Clarence Elliott (Director), GRECIAN SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL 
CULTURE, 14, Century House, Regent Street, London, W. 
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Globe Polish wouldn’t scratch 
if it could—can’t. Takes the 
dirt off metal, doesn’t take the metal 
off. Doesn't set up acid either— 
only sets up brightness, a lot of that. 


Sold Everywhere. 
Raimes and Co., Ltd., 
Tredegar Bia, Bow, 
London, E., and 


Stockton-on-Tees. 


4 











Macfarlane, bang & Co.’s 
OVAL RICH TEA BISCUITS. 


VICTORIA BISCUIT WORKS, GLASGOW. 





Samples Post Free on Application. 
























six GOLD MEDALS. 


foddard’s 


soa HOLLAND 


bey eR pe Te) A BLINDS 
BLIND°*:PERIOD 


Plate Powder PATENT METALLIC 
NON-MERCURIAL. V E N E TI A N 


FOR ot pre THAN HALF A CENTURY this Powder has Makes the room more cheerful, is light, durable, anc 
sustai ined an unrivalled reputation as the BEST and SAFEST elegant, is fireproof, can be fixed in half the usual space. 
article for Cc LE ANING SILVER and ELECTRO PLATE. Only requires washing to make it new after years of wear. 
Sold in Boxes, 1/-, 2/6 and 4/6 each, by Grocers, Ironmongers 


etc , ev poser whan 








re nel HODKINSON&C°L° GANADA WORKS 
GODDARD’S POLISHING CLOTHS. SMALL HEATH-BIRMINGHAM 




















3 in a box, Is. 
















Sa 
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The Reasons Why Sj 


The ANGELUS | 
Has been Purchased 
by ROYALTY 
and 


The WORLD’S 


~ ~y 07) en dh 
} 7 ea o all who see an ear 
sae, MUSICIANS THIS WORLD-FAMED INSTRUMENT. 


fm; = 


OAM 





THE ANGELUS enables the lover of music to render — ut previous 
y = training) the most beautiful and most difficult compositions. he Angelus is 
i = ill ' : THE ONLY PIANO-PLAYER IN THE WORLD WITH ORGAN COMBINATION, 
} ‘ny ir | \ Its AND IS A COMPLETE INSTRUMENT IN ITSELF, It can be used as a piano 
. MMMM IAM ) ANY i player only; it can also be used alone as an organ; or as a piano-player ard 
re. eo : A ‘ i" organ combined, producing delightful orchestral effects. 
a THE ANGELUS is the ONLY PIANO-PLAYER which enables the performer 








to effectually control the accompaniment while bringing out the melody either 


THe in bass or treble as may be desired. This, which is undoubtedly the aim of per- 


| Music 


fect execution, the Angelus accomplishes in a manner never before approached. 

Your individuality remains unfettered ; you render the score accurately, 
OF, THE with every modulation of touch and emotion which the passing mood suggests ; 
PAST. and the life and soul of music is realised in a manner as amazing as it is simple. 
A library of thousands of Classical, Operatic, Popular, Dance, or Sacred musi: 





a is available for use with the instrument at a small annual subscription. 


Their Royal Highnesses the PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES Played the ‘‘ ANGELUS "” and were charmed with it. 


MDME. CLARA BUTT writes :—‘‘I think the ‘ANGELUS’ splendid! Apart from the pleasure it Fag one I am sure it is instructive in every sense 
of the word. I have heard all the other inventions of this kind, but the ‘ANGELUS’ is far and away the Bes 


iinet sawere J, HERBERT MARSHALL, ssitidit'i"1000% w 
cE 
AN For 
UNIQUE Connoisseurs 

WHISKY * 











represents 
the Acme 

of Perfection 
in Fountain 
Pens. 

Filled or 


Cleaned in CG waat 


> 
vo 
es the best, 


a 
Se eg 


EVERY PEN 
GUARANTEED. 
When ordering, 
please send speci- 
men of the steel nib 
you generally use. 


The Original 
A specimen of 


handwriting asian 20 years Whisky is 


eS aa Old BRAND. Guaranteed, 


“POST” TRADING CO. To be had from all first-class 
97, Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. Wine Merchants and Stoves. 


TE AGRI CREO 






AGE of the 
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' Towels 
that 
last a 
Life- 


time. 








Lovers of beautiful Linen 
will find the “Ol Bleach” 
Damask Towels an unending 
source of delight. Like all 
genuine “Q1d Bleach” goods 
they are warranted = grass 
bleached, and so finished by 
the special “OID Bleach” 


process that they will not lose 





' . 
their lustre. 


Stocked by all first-class Drapers. 
See Trade Mark “ O1d Bleach” 


stamped on every towel. 





REMEMBER 
THE 


Black Beetles. 
TELL YOUR COOK 


To well sprinkle the floor near the fireplace 
and kitchen cupboard last thing at night with 


“KEATING'S POWDER’ 


unrivalled killer of Fleas, Beetles, Moths. 
(Harmless to animals.) Sold ae, 
only in tins, 3d., 6d. and 2/+ each. 











THE AEROGRAPH !s 


of great assistance to the artist for 
Black and White and Water-Colour 
Drawings, Finishing Photographic 
Enlargements, Preparing Work 
for Process Engraving, Litho- 
graphic Work, Tapestry 
Painting, Pottery Ne: 
coration, etc. Great 
rapidity and 
superior 
results. 












Larger 
instruments 
for Mural Decora- 
tion, General Paint- 
ing, Lime Wash, and 
the like. Especial Air 
Compressors. Write for 
prices and particulars to— 


THE AEROGRAPH Co., Ltd., 
30, Memorial Hall Buildings, 
Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 














Varicose VEINS, 


BAILEY’S 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS 


Properly Fitted. 


A badly fitting stocking, or 
one made of unsuitable inaterial, 
is not only of no good, it is posi- 
tively harmful. 

“Varix,”’ all about Elastic 
8toc , how to wear, clean, 
and repair them, post free two 
stamps. 


W.H. BAILEY & SON, 


38, OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 




















FREE.— Write for booklet on 
care of linen to :— 


The ‘Old Bleach’ Linen Co., Lid., 
Randalstown, Ireland. 











Exquisite Models. Perfect Fit, 
uaranteed Wear. 


G 
" & DIAGONAL 
F SEAM 
CORSETS 

Will not split | Nor tear in 

in the Seams | the Fabric. 

Made in White, Black, and all the 
Fashionable Coloursand Shades in Italian 
Cloth, Satin, and Coutil; 4/11, §/11, 
6/11, 7/11 per pair and upwards. 
THREE GOLD MEDALS. 


“The best make of Corsets is the 
Y & N."—GENTLEWOMAN, 


CAUTION. 


See that the Registered Trade Mark 


“Y & N DIAGONAL SEAM,” 
is imprinted on every Corset and box. 
NO OTHERS ARE GENUINE. 

Sold by Drapers and Ladies’ Outfitters 
throughout the United Kingdom and 
Colonies, 
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S 


i. xb. 
MACKINTOSH'S 
extra TOFFEE 


DELICIOUS! DELICIOUS!! DELICIOUS!!! 
SOLD EVERYWHERE, 


If you have any difficulty In obtaining a supply send 
Eight Penny Stamps for a very Large Sample Packet to 


J, MACKINTOSH, Ltd., The Toffee Mills, Halifax, Y 
Accept no Substitutes. 


Yy 


AND 


Hookon Hose Supporters — 
ARE NECESSITIES. 


| 
1 
4 
| 
] 
Y 
Y 


Of all leading Drapers. If you have any 
difficulty in getting them, write to the 
KLEINERT RUBBER CO., 63, Basinghall Street, 7 
London, E.C., for name of nearest stock-holder. 





| saenterntene 











Portable ELECTRIC. | iohts 


| EVER- READY ii< 

NSELecTRIC TORCH ec - ‘ 

=~ a coc = 
oh 


THE PORTABLE ELECTRIC TORCH gives Instant Electric Light when 
and where wanted, Can be carried in the pocket absolutely without danger, 
6,000 Brilliant Flashes with one battery, 12/6, post free. Extra batteries, 1/6 each. 

HOUSE OR HAND LAMP. Well made and beautifully finished. Indis- 
pon round the house, in the garden, on the road, everywhere. Price 14/6; 

pecial Design, 19/-. Extra batteries, 1/6 each. 

SHAMROCK CLOCK AND NIGHT LIGHT. Superbly mounted and 
finished. Illuminates a bedroom instantly. Price 21/-; Special, 25/-. Extra 
batteries, 1/6 each. 

We invite Inspection of our large assortment of Electrical Novelties. No 
obligation to buy. Send post-card ‘or Catalogue No. 6, post free from— 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC LIGHT CO., 8, Newman St., Oxford St., London, W. 














Ww 
Apa" ss 
Black Handle eee ese = sue 5/6 Kropp Duplex Strop ... ae ae ea 76 


Ivory Handle aes eee at aie 7/6 Kropp Strop Paste ... ita as a 6d. 
Pair, Ivory Handles, in Russia Leather Case 21/- Kropp Badger Hair Shaving Brush, 5/6, 7/6 & 10/6 


Wholesale: OSBORNE, GARRETT & CO., LONDON, W. 
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MARVELLOUS VALUE. 


£10 -10-0 


RALEIGH- 
AZELLE. 


RAPID. 














Two Raleigh-Bowden rim brakes, ball- 
bearing frictionless free wheel, plated 
tims, non-rusting spokes, etc., etc. 
Easy payments arranged. 

The Book of the Raleigh, containing 
illustrated articles on Cycle Manufacture, 
the new Three-Speed Gear, Catalogue,&c. 
FREE from all Raleigh Agents; London 
Depot, 4], Holborn Viaduct; Bristol 
Depot, 83, Queen’s Road; or by post 
from Raleigh Cycle Co. Ltd., Nottingham. 






























A Purified 
~ Body 


When no chang y of 
temperature or weather 
can influence our physi- 
cal condition, and our 
bodies are proof against 
contagion, then we are in 
health. A little considera- 

AIR tion of the resources of 
— the Turkish Bath will 
convince any reasonable 
mind of its wonderful 
power to secure that most 
desirable of all physical 
attainments, a Purified 
Body, which insures free- 
dom from all disease, a clear, buoyant 
brain, and perfect vit ality. 
This Condition makes Life 
worth living. 

With a Premier F spe Bath Cabinet 
you can enjoy the luxury of Turkish, Vapour, and Medi- 
cated Baths in the privacy of your own oe even better 
than in ‘Turkish Bath Rooms. ‘The advantages are many ; 
the pleasure great. Absolute Safety. 

The Cost is but 13d. per Bath. 


The patented features which make the ‘ Premier” 
perfection are owned and controlled by us. Without 
them no cabinet can be satisfactory. We gua antee perfect 
satisfaction. We sell on trial. Prices 30/=, §0/=, 70/=, 
or on the ** Times ” unique system of easy payments. 

Write for our new handsome illustrated booklet, No. 4, 
and mention Pact MAvt MaGazine. Ittells why’Turkish 
Baths are the most important factors in personal Hygiene, 
and why the Premier Cabinet should be your choice. 


PREMIER TURKISH BATH CO., 
(Dent. 4), 1190, Regent Street, London, W. 


Inside or Out- 
side Heater. 














TYPEWRITERO 


BOUCHT, SOLD, 
REPAIRED, EXCHANGED, 


and lent on HIRE, 
M.S.S.Typewritten. 
Agents for 
“THE CHICAGO” 
Price {10-10-0 
Cash orby Instalments 


TAYLOR'S Tecwarta. Ltd. 


74, Chancery Lane, LONDON. 





























Ont 


TEETH 
AND BREATH 


The Opinion of a 
Practising Dentist 


“The popular dentifrice 
known as Van Buskirk’s Sozo- 
dont contains ingredients that 
will prove of the greatest util- 
ity to the health of the mouth 
and teeth.” 

G. F. J. CoLburn, D.D.S., 
Author of * Popular Dentistry.” 














He might have added with 
equal truth: “It has invalu- 
able antiseptic properties.” 


HALL & RUCKEL, 


Proprietors. 


London. New York. 


























oe 


- 


hy 








or 
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Send your Postal Order for 
21/- to-day for our Special 
Guinea Crate, containing:- 
A COMPLETE 
Dinner Service 
A COMPLETE 
Breakfast Service 
A COMPLETE 


Tea Service 


mee also give Tog aed 
COMP TE 5 Piece 
Toilet Set (Full Size) 
To each buyer of the above 
package. This FREE GIFT 
alone is worth almost half 
the amount charged. 

Each Service is in beautiful 
Art Colours and for 6 per- 
sons, in nice floral designs. 
BAZAARS CATERED FOR. BADGED GOODS A SPECIALITY. All finisbed in rich gold 
THESE GOODS ARE BEST ROYAL SEMI-PORCELAIN, (Non-Crazing). (if required) for 10/6 extra. 
The D d p tt C B I i pe Wedding Present 
mmediate delivery, packed 
res en 0 ery O., urs e free, satisfaction certain, 

+ Anunparalleled offer. Illustrated Book TY STAFFORDSHIRE POTTERIES. and 50 per cent saved. 


m= FREE -71| (2 BYSTOLEUM 


MINIATURE ILLUSTRATIONS of our STEEL-PLATE ENGRAVINGS 
and Gravures will be presented free of charge to every 
Reader calling at the Offices of THE STEEL-PLATE 
ENGRAVING CO., 109, Euston Road, London, N.W., or 
same will be forwarded to any address (at home or 
abroad) on receipt of three stamps. Mention this Magazine. 














| LEARN THIS BEAUTIFUL ART. 
It is easy ; it is inexpensive; we teach you F 

The outfit co sts but little, and it is all J DU We an 
Full Outfit for a Guinea, with full Course of 
Instruction. Write for particulars to-day. 
H. ALSTON'’S Crystoleum Depot, Burnley. 








EGYPTIAN, TURKISH @ VIRGINIAN. 


PECLUSIVSLY LA 
HIGHEST GRADE 


CIGARETTES 


If you want a really refined Cigarette, one that will realise the 
highest delight a smoker can enjoy, try “ Abdulla” Cigarettes. 


‘“‘Only themselves can be their parallel.’’ 
Of all the best Tobacconists, or direct from 


ABDULLA & Co., ita., 9, New Bond St., LONDON, W. 


KNEIPP-LINEN MESH 


UNDERWEAR 


j 
Y 
j 
j 
i 
Y) 


SS 


CARAS 











WILL | WILL NOT 
Preserve the Natural Heat of the Body. 
Prevent Chills, Colds, etc. Irritate the most Sensitive Skin. 
Prevent Eczema and other Skin Diseases. Shrink in Washing or Wear. 
Prevent Prickly Heat. Thicken or become Felted. 


Harden and Strengthen the System. 
Explanatory Booklet, with Sample and name of nearest Agent. Post Free from 


YORK STREET FLAX SPINNING CO., Ltd. (Belfast), 


2, Milk Street, London, E.C. Melbourne: 321-323, Flinders Lane. 
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THE WHOLE THING 
A 


IN 


NUT SHELL. 


Is that the CECILIAN is the PERFECT 
PIANO PLAYER, because : 


The greatest scope oi proper Musical expression 
is obtained with the least effort. 

The touch and resultant sound is superior to that 
produced by any other Piano Player. 

The Bass or Treble can be softened at will. 

The pedalling is easier, and the expression obtained 
therefrom is greater to an astonishing degree. 

The speed regulator has a finer gradation and 
more satisfactory movement. 

The many advantages are fully explained in 
our Booklets, sent free on application, or yon 
are cordially invited to call and inspect this 
marvellous invention. 

FARRAND ORGAN CO., 
4, Great Marlborough St, (Regent 8t.), LONDON, W. 


Agents in all principal towns and cities, 


ZS ECI LIAN 


THE = el oe ee Oe 
PIANO PLAYER. 















CLUB, aanquer and 
HOLIDAY HEADACHES QUICKLY 


CURED 


WITH 


BROMO-SELTZER 


This successful American Remedy is an effervescent 
powder taken in water. Contains no cocaine or mor- 
phine. Does not depress the heart. It gives instant 
relief in cases of Brain Fag, Nervous, Sick or Bilious 
Headaches. Money refunded where it fails to cure. 








Three sizes—13}d., 2s. 3d., and 4s. 6d. 


EFFERVESCENT but not GASS-Y, 


THE EMERSON DRUG COMPANY, 
4%, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 










lpr erolene 


CURES WHILE YOU SLEEP 


Whooping 

Cough, 

Croup, 

Asthma, 

Bronchitis, 

Influenza, 

Distressing 
Coughs in 
Young or Old. 
Don’t Fail to use CresoLene for the distressing 
and often fatal affections for which it is recom- 
mended. For more than twenty years we have had 
the most conclusive assurances that there is nothing 
better. The sleeping room quickly becomes per- 
meated with the germ destroying vapor which is 
inha.ed with every breath of the sleeping patient. 


CRESOLENE is a safeguard for those with a tendency 
to consumption or bronchitis. Of all chemists. 


Write for descriptive pamphlet free from 


ALLEN & HANBURYS, Lid., Lombard St., London, 





“ 
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WILLIAMS TYPEWRITER. 


WRITING IN SIGHT. BEAUTIFUL WORK. 











<\ 
SPECIAL OFFER. : \\! WY 


NY) yaa IL (¢ (, 
——N 


Tt Our “Onion Skin” 
: Paper is made from 
| linen. It is of fine tex- 
ture, pliable, strong, 
and altogether the best 
for wear and tear. It 
is suitable for 6 to 12 
manifold copies, and 
particularly desirable 
for foreign corre- 
spondence. 


Our “ Onion Skin” 
Carbon is also thin, 
pliable, and clean. It 


wih do more copies aphids te I Eeentind 
than other makes, : . i es 
which are thicker and| To insure rapid and perfect typing it is 


smudgy. necessary to have a good machine. 











Phy d yn glen Many skilful typists are handicapped by inferior 
order, and on account} machines—sometimes old ones which have 
of their peculiar finish | seen their best days, and often by cheap 
lg them “Onion | machines which are represented by the sellers 


as—“ just as good as the higher priced ones.” 
For the purpose of 


introducing these we We desire to put a WILLIAMS on trial where 
will send sample pack- | other makes are not giving satisfaction. We 


age as follows :— are confident that Visible Writing, Beautiful 
125 Sheets Onion| Work, and the many other decided advantages 
Skin Paper, of our latest model, will convince the majority 
6 Sheets Onion 


Skin Carbon,| Of users that it is a matter of economy and 
, convenience to have a 
Post paid for 1s. - 


ne: q WILLIAMS TYPEWRITER. 
wh This is a Special 


Offer for Sample} We will take other makes in part payment, 
onty. usually allowing more than the market value. 


Machines on hire for instruction purposes. 











WILLIAMS TYPEWRITER Co. FOR EUROPE, 
57, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON. 











SS. 
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SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


Remarkable Discovery that will interest every Woman 
with Superfluous Xair. 
PERFECTLY SAFE TREATMENT 


THAT PERMANENTLY DESTROYS THE ROOTS, FULLY DESCRIBED. 


FREE TO ALL 


Hairy women need no longer despair. Out of the mass of failures has come 
a genuine success. Their unsightly blemish can be so thoroughly destroyed 
that they themselves will wonder if they ever really had disfig guring hair. 
The Capillus Manufacturing Company are in sole possession ‘of ' i 


MARVELLOUS HOME METHOD T 


that removes superfluous hair for ever. 


IT SUPERSEDES ELECTROLYSIS, 


going to the very root of the hair, destroying its life so that it will a 
grow again. The Company want it und ferstood that this method is different 
entirely from the many powders, lotions, and cosmetics sold that only 
remove temporarily and hurt a delicate skin, while this new method 
REMOVES THE HAIR FOR ALL TIME, AND IS 
SIMPLE AND HARMLESS. 


It is a home treatment that any lady can easily use in her private apartments, and will permanently remove 
superfluous hair without pain. By sending your name and address to the CAPILLUS MANUFACTURING CO., 
20, Century House, Regent Street, London, W., you will receive free a full description of this simple and 
remarkable method which will enable you to remove all superfluous hair at home at a very slight expense. ‘The 
description is posted to you in a perfectly plain and sealed envelope, and you should have no hesitancy in writing. 
You will be delighted to learn how easily and surely superfluous hair can be permanently and painlessly removed, and 


IT WILL PAY YOU TO WRITE TO-DAY. DON’T NEGLECT TO DO SO. 


BRAND'S (arr 
ESSENCE | sar@ 
* BEEF. 


Ney 
For INVALIDS. 


Prepared from Finest Meat. 





Marred 
Beauty. 





Beauty. 

















THE FAMOUS ‘The description given ol ¥fy 


the little “Mab” as the 
finest shaving imple- 
ment in the world is 
confirmed in thousands 


Prescribed by Leading Physicians all of testimonials. The 
over the World. “Mab” is rapidly super- 


seding the big clumsy 
razors hithertoused. 19 
not accept any not bear- 
ing the registered Trade 
Mark, “ The MAB,” or 
you will be disappointed. 
PRICE. 
Ivor ay. } 
I 


Dwarf 





ESTABLISHED HALF A CENTURY. 





Price Lists of Invalid Specialties free on 
application to 





ree same day 


BRAND & CO., LTD., 


MAYFAIR, LONDON, W. 











¥ 
*AIR IN C ° 
Razo 5, Newall S ae 
r. 73, Newhall Stree 
BI IRMINGHAM. 
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HE health value of Thermal (Hot Air or 
Vapour) Baths is an established fact. 
Nothing else is so effective in preventing Sick- 
ness, stopping Colds, curing Rheumatism, 
Sciatica, Influenza, Blood, Skin, Liver and 
Kidney Complaints. It eliminates the 
poisonous matters from the system, increases 
the flow of blood—the life current—freed from 
its impurities, clears the skin, recuperates and 
revitalises the body, quiets the nerves, rests 
the tired, and creates that delightful feeling 
of invigorated health and strength. 

Every form of Hot Air, Vapour, or Medi- 
cated Baths can be enjoyed privately at home 
with our Patent Folding Cabinet, No others 
are so safe or have so many points of 
efficiency. 

Write for our Bath Book ; it is Free. 


J. FOOT & SON, 
Dept. C.B.21, 


171, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 2. 































































“NATURES THE ORIGINAL 
PLEASANT AND 
LAXATIVE” GENUINE, 





Permanently Overcomes Habitual 
Constipation, 
Dispels Feverish Headaches, 
Speedily Cures Biliousness, 
Indigestion and Flatulency, 
and ali Disorders arising from 
Sluggishness 
of Liver, Bowels, and Kidneys. 


Everything about California Syrup 
of Figs is pleasant—taste, appearance, 
action, and results. It does not gripe, 
irritate, or incommode in any way, but 
just simply and effectually assists the 
organs to perform their functions with 
healthful and natural regularity, and its 
use may be discontinued as soon as the 
system is properly relieved and cleansed. 


Words of Advice: 


Ask for CALIFORNIA SYRUP OF FICS, and 
see that the package bears the 
well-known Name and Trade { 
Mark of the California Fig Syrup 

Co. Imitations are numerous, 
but as you value your health you 
cannot risk taking a substitute. 





Trade Mark. 
Of all Chemists, 1/14 and 1/9. 
CALIFORNIA FIC SYRUP CO., 32, Snow Gill, LONDON, E.C, 
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DE LA RUE & CO’S FOUNTAIN PENS 


Designed to Suit all Tastes and Requirements, 
AND MADE THROUGHOUT IN THEIR OWN WORKSHOPS. 


THE . PELICAN ”” (Patented) 


A FOUNTAIN PEN with SHUT-OFF VALVE. 
ORDINARY SIZE, on EXTRA LARGE, 


10/6 16/6 


WRITES INSTANTLY AND CONTINUOUSLY, 


and may be carried in any position without fear of leakage. 


THE “NOTA BENE” STYLO 
canmant aut, Or FLUID PENCIL (Patented) OESK Siz, 


The Stylo may be considered the Handiest of all Writing Instruments, as it is always ready for 
use without adjustment, and may be carried in any position without fear of leakage. 


DE LA RUE’S “SWIFT” WRITING INKS. 


OF GUARANTEED EXCELLENCE. MADE IN THEIR OWN LABORATORY. 
Best Black Writing Ink. Best Black Copying Ink. Universal Writing Ink. 
Blue-Black Writing Ink.  Blue-Black Copying Fluid. © Best Red Writing Ink. 
Blue-Black Combined Writing and Copying Ink. 


DE LA RUE & CO’S 


“Imperial Treasury” Writing Paper 
AND ENVELOPES 


Are unsurpassed for Purity of Colour and Regularity of Finish, 
possessing the excellences of Hand-made Paper together with the 
best characteristics of Paper made by Machine. 








With 14-carat Gold Pen, lridium-Pointed. 




















ADMIRABLY SUITED FOR THE ‘‘PELICAN’’ PEN, THE ‘‘NOTA BENE’’ STYLO, 
AND FOR THE ‘‘SWIFT’’ WRITING INKS. 





NEATLY BOXED. 
The Paper in Boxes of Five Quires; the Envelopes in Boxes of One Hundred. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 


Wholesale only by the Sole Manufacturers, 


THOS. DE LA RUE & CO. Ltd., Bunhill Row, LONDON, E.C. 





hy 
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THE DEAF 
HEAR 


A Man of Science Originates a simple 
littls device that instantly restores 
the hearing. Fits perfectly, comfort- 
abl/, and does not show. 








FREE Book tells all about it. 





INCE a recent discovery it is no longer necessary for any 
S deaf person to carry a trumpet, a tube, or any such 
old-fashioned device, for it is now possible for any one 
to hear perfectly by a simple invention that fits in the ear and 
cannot be detected. ‘This new invention is known as the 
Murray Ear Drun, is built on the strictest scientific principles, 
containing no metal of any kind, and is entirely new in every 
respect. The Patent rights granted in Great Britain Auguse 
r4th, rgot (No. 16,313) are proof of this. It is so small that 
no one can see it; but, nevertheless, it collects all sound-waves 
and diverts them against the drum-head, causing you to hear 
perfectly. It will do this even when the natural ear drums 
are partially or entirely destroyed, perforated, scarred, relaxed, 
or thickened. It fits any ear from childhood to old age, and 
aside from the fact that it does not show, it never causes the 
hearer irritation, and can be used with comfort day or night. 

It will relieve deafness in any person, no matter how acquired, 
whether from catarrh, scarlet fever, typhoid, or brain fever, 
measles, whooping cough, gathering in the ear, shocks from 
artillery, or through accidents. It not only relieves, but stays 
the progress of deafness and all roaring and buzzing noises. 
It does this in a simple, sure, and scientific way. The effect 
is immediate. 

Let every person who needs this at once send to the com- 
pany for its valuable book, which you can have free. It 
describes and illustrates the Murray Ear Drums, and contains 
many dond-fide \etters from numerous users in the United 
Kingdom, Canada, and America. 

These letters are from people in every station of life—clergy- 
men, physicians, lawyers, merchants, society ladies, etc.— 
and tell the truth about the benefits to be derived from the 
use of this wonderful little device. You will find among them 
the names of people in your own town or county, and you are 
at liberty to write to any of them you wish and secure their 
opinion as to the merits of the only scientific ear drums for 
restoring the hearing to its normal condition. 

Write to-day, and it will not be long before you are again 
hearing. Address, for the free book and convincing evidence, 
The Murray Company, 9, Century House, Regent Street, 
London, W. 





SMOKE 


EL DESTINO 

Cigars are manufactured 
in Mexico from the finest 
selected Tobaccos, grown 
on our own plantations, 
and for flavour and quality 
cannot be surpassed by 
any other cigar in the 
world at the price. 

SOLD BY ALL TOBACCONISTS 


At 2d., 3d., and 4d. each. 


NOTE,-—If you cannot obtain the 
Et Destino Cigars from your Cigar 
Merchant, write to SPIERS & POND'S 
STORES, J Dept., 38, New Bridge 
Street, E.C.,with whom we have arranged 
tosend. post free, on receipt of P.O.O. or 
Stanaps for 1s., a sample packet containing 
one 2d., two 3d., and one 4d. Cigar. 
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OETZMANN & CO., 


HAMPSTEAD ROAD, W. 





x : (Continuation North of Tottenham Court Road). 
mANSOONE NICKEL-PLATED 60 & 61, GRAFTON STREET, DUBLIN ; 


TABL E WAR RMER, for keep- 
preakfz list 
inn an. hae. 15, UNION STREET, RYDE. 


lamp complete, 4/6. 








35S) 59/6 
The ‘Albert’? Easy Chair. The ‘‘Albert’’ Settee. 
Well upholstered, spring stuffed and covered Well upholstered, spring stuffed and coverea 
with artistic tapestry, finished with larg - oxidised with artistic seed finished with large oxidised 
copper nails. ... £1 15s. ,copper nails... - 2 tos 64d. 





ABSOLUTE SECURITY 


Genuine CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS must bear 


Fac-simile Signature Ol YZ Hoe 












Absolutciy Cure 
BILIOUSNESS. 
SICK HEADACHE. 
TORPID LIVER. 
FURRED TONGUE, 
, INDIGESTION. 
CONSTIPATION. 
DIZZINESS. 
SALLOW SKIN. 


IVER | 


Small Pill. 
8 Il Dose, 
me TOUCH LIWE FR mee 
Genuine Wrapper Printed on 
WHITE PAPER, BLUE LETVERS ae, 
Look for the Signature 
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OMEN WHO FASCINATE 


THEIR POWER explained and illustrated 
in a book which is SENT FREE. 


* 
"THE life ot an undeveloped woman isa slow tragedy. None of the 
pleasures or prizes are for her. Conscious that she has no 
power to attract men, she shrinks from rivalry with her more liberally 
endowed sisters, and strives to hide her pathetic figure. Each new 
day is but a link added to the chain of misery that she calls life. When 
compelled by circumstances, or urged by the cravings for leve and 
attention that 1s every woman’s due, she attends a bail or party, she 
becomes a ‘‘ wall-flower,” and finally recruits the world’s sad armyof @ 
**old maids.” It is a cruel fact, but one that cannot be denied, that 
men are repelled by hollow-chested and shrunken women. But the 
woman with the shapely shoulders and fully developed bust never 
lacks admirers. Wherever she goes men dance attendance. They 
court her smiles. They await her beck and call. But it was never the 
intention of Nature to discriminate against any of her children. She 
meant that all her daughters should have LOVELY BOSOMS. To 
those who have not, she gave minds so that they might make the most 
of their bodies. If they lack their proper development, or are dwarfed ad 
or shrunken, they need suffer neglect and shame no longer. 

In this enlightened age they can demand scientific aid and 
receive it. Medical Science offers them DIANO, a preparation 
that enlarges the bust six inches by the simplest kind of home 
treatment. Being perfectly harmless, as well as efficacious, it 
can be used with equal profit by invalids and persons in the 
best of health. ° 

In order that no one may be in ignorance of the wonderful qualities of Diano, the most beneficent @ 

scientific discovery of the age, an authoritative book has been prepared which tells exactly what Diano 
does, and contains the most convincing testimonials from women who have used it with uniform success. 
All girls and women who are undeveloped, and wish to investigate the results to be obtained from the use of 
Diano, can sccure this book free of cost. It is sent on application, in a sealed plain envelope, by return 
post. Enclose two stamps to pay postage. The book is not one to interest the idle or curious, but is a 
real message to those who wish to acquire the beauty that is inseparable from a perfect development. Do 
not delay, but write at once. Address Lady Manager, A.W. ESPANOLA MEDICINE CO. (Dept. 110), 
203a, Regent Street, London, W. 


+S ] 1] 2] +] QO]1QVOa:Q ad 


ALCOHOLIC 
EXCESS ‘sion 


by TURVEY’S TREATMENT. Each Case individually pre 
scribed for by our duly qualified medical man. 
This system of treatment is safe, effective, and permanent 


























depend upon the amount of knowledge you possess, With a 





technical education such as we can give you by post at your home, 
you can always occupy a well-paying position, which without an 
education you could never fill. By our system of correspondence- 
education thousands have been successful and risen above thelevel 
of the small wage earner, Without interfering with your present 
work we can teach you to become an Electrical, or Mechanical, or 
Steam Engineer, or a Mechanical Draughtsman; or teach you 
Electric Lighting and Power, Electric Tramways, Telegraphy, 
Telephony, Courses for Dynamo Tenders, Electric Motormen, 
Short Electrical Course; X Rays; Mathematics. Our students 
advance in salary and position while learning. I.stitute indorsed 
by Thomas A. Edison and British electricians. Write for our 
interesting Illustrated Booklet, sent post free. Electrical Engineer 
Insti of Correspond Instruction, Dept. 45, 240 West 
23rd Street, New York U 8.A. 





BENGER’S FOOD 
M}with milk forms a 
dainty, delicious, and 
most easily digested 
cream. Infants thrive 
on it, and delicate or 
aged persons enjoy it. 





in its specific action upon all phases of the Alcoholic or Drug 
Crave in either sex, and may be carried out 


at Patient's Own Home. 


The WHITEHALL REVIEW says—“ The treatment succeeds 
in 97 cases out of a 100. Success testified by Officials of 
Church of England Temperance Society (London D oces'n 
Branch). See TRUTH. Treatise, Annual Report and Testi 
monials post free. Write or call 10 to 5 


MEDICAL SUPT., ‘‘ TACQUARU CO.,’”’ 
45, Amberley House, Norfolk St., Strand. 

















OI ETI.VWA SI 


The London Medical Record b) 
KC 


Says: 
‘It is retained whe. all 
other foods are rejected.’ 
The British Medical Journa 


1= 


N\ 


Says: 
“Benger’s Food has 
by its excellence estab- 
lished a reputation of 
its own.” 


Benger’s Food is sold in tins 
by Chemists &c.. everywhere 


LZ 


AS 
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There is no pERRY. PENS, 
FountTaIN PEN Pa “4 * 
made which for G Li D EAWAY 
sunplicity, reliability 8 \(encrsteren) 
and all round excel- = —_ 
66 lence can rival the famous AEW 
99, METAL FOR, 
J PEN Wormers 
In the words of the users, it _ ™ 
HAS NO EQUAL ALSO Te Box 
maddie tardies tones aaaapsones 
Post Free 5-; mounted 76; 
CALTO or extra large, No. 6, 12/6, 
Jewel Pen Co., Dep. 
STYL 102, Fenchurch St., 
PEN London, EC. ==> 
OF ALL STATIONERS “anusas OL aalizy, no 
HITCHING’S sox BABY 
MEDAL 


As supplied to T.M. The King and Queen and Royal Family. 


LONDON, 329, 3 


Bankers—LON 





THE DEVONSHIRE, 


BABY CARS, 


Pictorial List Post Free. 


86, NEW BOND STREET, 


\ Corner 
31, OXFORD STREET, / Block. 
, ST. GEORGE’S PLACE, KNIGHTSBRIDGE. 


4 priced ST. 30 & 31, DEANS. 
LIVERPOOL; ies, 167, DUKE ST. MANCHESTER {GATE ARCADE. 
(DON CITY AND MIDLAND BANK. 





HITCHINGS, Ltd., are the Premier Manufacturers of High Grade 
Baby Carriages in the World, having Special Facilities for the Supply 
of High Grade Carriages at the Lowest Prices. 


BABY CARRIAGES, from 2 to 25 Guineas. 


from 2 to 20 Guineas. 


Telegrams: ‘‘HITCHING, LONDON.” Telephone: ‘‘ 2543, GERRARD.” 





POLISHI 


NG A PLEASURE. 


STEPHENSON’S 


FURNITURE 
Brightens CR E AM 


British 
Homes. 


STEPHENSON BROS. Ltd., BRADFORD. 








Pan Dyan Dyagazine. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


Half- 
Yearly 








Including postage to any part of the Yearly. 
United Kingdom - + - 15/- 7/6 
Including postage for abroad - - 16/- 8/- 


Subscribers’ copies will be posted each month to reach 





them on day of publication. 





Southalls’ Towels 


Sanitary, Antiseptic, Absorbent. 

THE ORIGINAL AND BEST. IN PACKETS containing one 
dozen, from 6d. to 2s. each. From all Drapers, Ladies Outfitters, 
and Chemists. A Sample Packet containing three size 0, and one 
each size 1, 2, and 4 Towels will be sent post free for eight stamps 
on application to the Lady Manager, 17, Bull Street, Birmingham. 

SOUTHALLS’ 8 ANITARY SHEETS (for Accouchement) in 3 sizes, 
a; 2/-, and ae each. 


GLYKALINE CURES 


COUGHS & COLDS. 
ONE DOSE RELIEVES—CURES IN 24 HOURS, 
Of all Ghemists, 1/14, 2/9, & 4/6, or post free from 

LEATH & ROSS, 
58, duke 8t., Grosvenor 8q., London, W. 
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THE CENTURY THERMAL 





\ is the only PORTABLE Bath Cabinet. 

a ’ 5 Hi Other makes are cumbersome wood 

' > | sweat-boxes, that absorb effete 
matter. 


ili Ih The heater supplied (whether 
a for OUTSIDE or inside) is the most 
| perfect of its kind, and insures 
lI it aed absolute safety, while the tempera- 
" 




































su ture is regulated to 200 deg. by 
the PATENTED FOUR FLAP Top. 
None who know of the improved 
features of the “Century” 
Cabinet buy the high-priced 
wooden boxes. 

That the great merit of the “ Century” 
Cabinet, and the value to health of the hot 
air and vapour bath be known, a special Book 

has been prepared for Free circulation. It 

contains pictures, names, addresses, and cor- 
> SAS respondence from many "eminent personages 

and physicians who are using the “ Century” 

; Supplied with Inside or Outside Heater. Thermal Cabinet. 

This book can be secured absolutely Free by all who would know of the great luxury of the Hot Air and Vapour Bath, 
and the cures it effects in cases of Rheumatism and all other diseases, and who would disc + rate between 
the high-priced wooden boxes and a perfected portable hygienic cabinet-—‘*‘ THE CENTURY THERMA 

Write to-day for Illustrated Catalogue No. 6, mentioning ‘‘ Pall Mall aan 
CENTURY THERMAL BATH CABINET, Ltd. (Dept. 6), 203, Regent Street, London, W. 
NOURISH & FLOURISH! 
on... FRAME- FOOD 
Mr. G. DIPLOCK, 74, Elder Street, 
Brighton, writes :— 
** T beg to send photo of our little girl, who has 
; been fed on FRAME-Foop since she was six 
weeks old. She was then so small and thin I 
was advised to try your Food, and am grateful 
with the results. We have had no trouble with 
her whatever. I am sure that, but for your 
oi Food, we should have lost her.” 
FREE TEST. 





3-lb. Sample Tin of FRAME-FOOD, or 5-0z. 
Sample Jar of “ FRAME-FOOD” JELLY, 
sent free on receipt of 3¢. to pay postage ; both 


samples sent for 4a. postage. 


(Please mention PALL MALL MAGAZINE.) 





In 16-oz. TINS, 1s. 





FRAME-FOOD CoO., Ltd., 
BATTERSEA, LONDON, S.W. 
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LUNTIN 





MIXTURE 











BUCHANAN 


BLEND 


SCOTCH WHISKY , 

















af 
& 
| be 
\ _——— | x edd 
py 14 YEARS FALSE 
Cuaranree [ata 
= 253 
* BEDSTEADS fz 
CARR/ACE PAID — PACKING FREE PERS 
2-oz. packets 1/-, 4-oz. tins 2/-, at leading Tobac- EEE EES eee ae | a { 
Conists; or send 1/1 for sample packet to— 
FOYLE & SONS, 37 Houndsditch, E.C. 
Or to the Sole Manufacturers than "Shop Stocks. 
THOMSON & PORTEOUS Edinburgh, Write for Illustrated Price i 
which give ful! detoils (post free 
CHAS, RILEY. MOOR 8T., BIRMINGHAM. 
PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
* 
‘ 
feut 
By Lieut.-Col. NEWNHAM-DAVIS 
NEW, ENLARGED, AND REVISED EDITION. 
The WORLD says: ‘‘In the multitude of restaurants there is bewilderment, and the need of 
a qualified and seh guide must have been often felt of late among the ever-growing army 
of their patrons. Such a counsellor has now presented himself in the person of Colonel Newnham- vf 
Davis, who, having seen London restaurant-life thoroughly, and seen it wholly in the interest of the 
Pall Mall Gazette, for which he recently acted as a kind of epicure-errant, has preserved his 
gastronomic gleanings in an extremely amusing and instructive little work.” 
The GLOBE says: ‘‘The author is no dry-as-dust, and his various chapters are no mere ‘ 


collections of facts about food and figures. 


There are plenty of menus and recipes, but they are 


presented in an agreeable setting of lively gossip and description. Notable, indeed, is the skill 
with which the author avoids the monotony of style and treatment which this subject would seem 
to necessitate. People will find his book not only eminently informing but distinctly interesting— 
interesting even to those who are neither gourmands nor gourmets.” 





London: GRANT RICHARDS, 48, Leicester Square. 
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MAIL DAY & »  ONWHERE THE 
REMINGTON 
TYPEWRITER 


DOES THE WORK. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO., 
100, Gracechurch Street, E.C.; 


263, Oxford Street, W.., 
AND ALL LARGE TOWNS 


Tu: LONDON *¢ SHOE CO., vo. 














© 



















z 
2 so 
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Terms Cash. s Rs) 3 Terms Cash. 
i Aye 3 
FO SRBATS F 


No. 950. 


Price 25/9 





No. 946, 


Price 31/9 


H.R.H. The Princess of Wales. 


All Letter Orders, with 

the exception of Appro- 

bation Parcels, forwarded 

post free to any address 

in the British Isles, as 
per Catalogue. 










AGENTS FOR... 


DR. DAVIES’ 


or ee 8S 


Smart, Medium, or Square Toe, ARCH SUPPORT 



















yF Catalegues Post Free. Ser SASESS ond CUBE. Catalogues Post Free. 
: Price 4/6 per pair. 
CHILDREN’S A No. 924. 


No. 947. 


; / 36 
Price 31/9 


per pair. 


Price 31/9 





Patented In England and U.S.A. 


Sun Senin rng COMPORS AED EVENTS AERING. ENAMELLED COWHIDE. 
Hana Made. Smart Toe. FLAT-FOOTEDNESS. SMART TOE. EXTRA QUALITY. 





116 & 117, NEW BOND ST., W. (Ail Letters to City.) 21 & 22, SLOANE ST., S.W. 
123 & 125, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
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PRESERVE YOUR HAIR 


BY USING 


ROWLAND’S 


MACASSAR OIL. 


It will prevent it falling off or turning grey, 
eradicate scurf, promote a luxuriant growth, 
and is especially recommended for Ladies’ and 
Children’s Hair. For Fair or Grey Hair, use 
Golden Macassar Oil. In 3 Sizes. Sold by 
Stores, Chemists, and A. ROWLAND & SONS, 
67, Hatton Garden, London. 














THE JEOPARDY OF LIFE IS IMMENSELY INCREASED 


WITHOUT SUCH A SIMPLE PRECAUTION AS 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


For Preventing and Curing by Natural Means 


All Functional Derangements of the Liver, Temporary Congestion arising from 

Alcoholic Beverages, Errors in Diet, Biliousness, Sick Headache, Vomiting, 

Sourness of the Stomach, Constipation, Skin Eruptions, Feverish Cold, Influenza, 
and Fevers of all kinds. 


CAUTION.— Examine the Bote and Cansule, and see that they are marked ENO'S ‘ FRUIT SALT,’ 
otherwise you have been imposed upon by a WORTHLESS Imitation. Prepared only by J. C. ENO, 
Ltd., ‘Fruit Salt’ Works, LONDON, 8S.E., by J. C. ¢NO’S PATENT. 























Every Illustration in 





series of 20 Catalogues is a reproduction of a photograph 
made direct from the actual article, and the Catalogues 
comprise various examples of the latest productions in 
every article required for 


Furnishing Houses 

throughout in the most 

Tasteful Manner at 
the Least Expense. 


When personally inspecting in the Galleries at Pall 
Mall East the Furniture, etc, which they had pro- 
visionally selected from the Catalogues, Customers 
frequently remark that these books were of the greatest 
assistance to them in arriving at a decision as to the 
style that they would adopt for each room respectively, and 
in discovering, bY comparison, the best value obtainable 
or each separate item, 











Sivan 


HAMPTONS’ “WOLVESEY” EASY CHAIR. Any one or more of these books will be sent free on receipt or 
In Velvet, trimmed with Braid & Fringe, £10 15s. the necessary particulars of the applicant’s requirements. 
Both sides are hinged on the arms and can be let 
down in oe coe indicated "4 the above illus- 
tration, or they can be adjusted at any angle as | 
” “rests for newspapers, books, etc. 7 6} Oo PR 


For many other exclusive Specialities see Hampton 


post free om application 7 Mires Ness Pall-Mall-East: london: SW 








Saw Sra + 


sv 
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DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE. 





i. S. Mendelssohn 

The brother-in-law of the King, the Duke of 
Argyll, takes perhaps a greater interest in litera- 
ture than in anything else, and every one will 
remember his popular life of Queen Victoria 
which was published last year. 

The Duke of Argyll writes, through his 
secretary: ‘* Odol appears to him an excellent 


preparation.” 









Lambert Weston & Son, 


One of the officers who most distinguished 
himself in the South African campaign was Lieu- 
tenant-General Sir John Denton French. who has 
been appointed to the command of the First Army 
Corps at Aldershot. 


General French says: ‘‘ Odol appears to 
me to possess all the excellent qualities of a 


mouth-wash which are claimed for it.” 


The Earl of Carlisle began life a long way from the 
title he now holds as ninth Earl, for he is the son of the 
fifth son of the sixth Earl of Carlisle, who about a 
century ago was Lord Lieutenant of the East Riding 
of Yorkshire. His grandfather’s eldest and third sons 
succeeded to the title into which he came in 1889. 


Lord Carlisle writes:—‘‘7 have tried Odol, and 
find that it is a pleasant mouth-wash.” 

















Fradelle & Young, 


whole mouth is rejuvenated, as the body is by 
a bath. Asto its taste, it is most delicious and 
refreshing. Odol is supplied to the public in two 
distinct flavours—‘* Sweet Rose” and ‘‘ Standard 
Flavour.” Price Is. 6d. a flask, 2s. 6d. a large 
bottle, to be obtained of all Chemists. 


When the teeth are cleaned with Odol the 


ae 























CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


DRINK THE 


RED WHITE . BLU 


Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner. 








—— = —7 


In making use less quantity, it being so much stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 
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BELGIUM AND vase 
Amsterdam . 


mm " ° ° ° 
Antwerp ° ‘ e : O. FORST 
Brussels F . . DECHEN NE 

” . ° ° P. KATS 

” . . ° DIETRICH & CO. 


The Hague . 


Rotterdam (Maas) 


Spa ‘ . ° 
SWITZERLAN D. 
Bale . : ° ° 


Berne . . ° ° 


TO CONTINENTAL READERS. 





CONTINENTAL 


F. TENNANT PAIN, ** 


KIOSKONDERNEMING. 
J. G. ROBBERS 
KIRBERGER & KESPER 


OFFICE CENTRALE GUICHE r 
‘ . KIOSKONDERNEMING 
Harlem , . . . KIOSKONDER 
Ostend : : ° CHAS. DE LANNOY & FILS 
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NEDERLANDSCHE KIOSKEN 
BRUCH MARECHAL 


FESTERSEN & CIE. 
SCHMID & FRANCKE . 


Geneva : ° e ° C, E. ALIOTH 
= . Pe ° . GEORGE & CO. 
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Sorel. Etc. 


Cairo . . ° ‘ " G. G. ZACHARIA 


. GEBHARDT 
. B. FAIST 

. & M. GAUTCHY 
»» SCHLESINGER . 
> B. FAIST 
. SCHLESINGER 
. STAEMPFLI 
SCHLESINGER . 
. HESS 
BRITISH SUPPLY STORES 
CARLO PRATESI 

P. VIEUSSEUX . 


SEEBER 


PAOLO TATTA 
G. GANDOLFO. 


RELIN 


NEMING., 


ROUSSY & CO. 


The PALL MALL MACAZINE is on SALE at the undermentioned 
Railway Stations, Bookstalls, Kiosques and Libraries :— 


REPRESENTATIVE: 


Farringdon Avenue, LONDON, 
and 8, Rue Favart, PARIS. 


Railway Station and Kiosks. 
62, Voorburgwal. 

Library. 

69, Place de Meir. 

14, Galerie du Roi. 

97, Rue Neuve. 

52, Montagne de la Cour. 
65, 67, Rue de I’Ecuyer. 
Railway Station Bookstall. 
Railway Station Bookstall 
Library. 

Railway Station Bookstall. 
The Kiosques in the Town. 
Rue Neuve. 


Library. 

Railway Station. 

Boulevard du Théatre and the Kiosques. 
10, Corraterie. 

Rue du Bourg. 

Railway Station. 

Kapellplatz. 

Library, under the Schweitzerhof. 
Library. 

Au Bon Marché. 

Library. 

Library. 

Library. 

Library and Railway Station Bookstall. 
Library, 

Kiosk Alpenquai. 


Library, 
15, Piazza del Duomo, and Railway 
Library. {Station Bookstall. 


20, Via Tornabuoni. 

8, Via Cerretani. 

Station Library. 

Library. 

Library, Railway Station Bookstall, 
Library, Piazzo Duomo. 

2, Corso Vittorio Emanuele. 
Piazza de] Plebiscito. 
Station Library 

307, Via del Corso. 

Kiosque in Piazza di Spagna. 
Library, Via del Corso. 

22, Piazza di Spagna. 
Library. 

21, Via Vittorio Emanuele, 
2, Via Vittorio Emanuele, 
Hotel Tramontano. 

19, Via di Po. 

Galleria Subalpina. 
Railway Station Library. 
Kiosque near San Marco. 
Railway Station Bookstall. 
Library. 

1, Rue Dumont d’Urville. 


Library. 


NOTICE.—// there is any difficulty in obtaining the PALL MALL MaGazine, F. Tennant Pain, 21, Farringdon 
venue, London, ana 30, Rue Tattbout, Paris, will forward stngle copies on receipt of 1s. ad., which may be 


sent in Stamps of any Country. 
of 2d. in any Country's Stamps. 


Any Single Number of the PALL Matt Gazette will be sent on receipt 
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TO CONTINENTAL READERS. 


The PALL MALL MAGAZINE is on SALE at the undermentioned 
Railway Stations, Bookstalls, Kiosques and Libraries :— 








CONTINENTAL REPRESENTATIVE: 


F, TENNANT PAIN, 21, Farringdon Avenue, LONDON, 


and 8, Rue Favart, PARIS. 





HUNGARY. 
Buda Pesth eo. ° WESTBAHNHOF , eo 48 Railway Station Bookstall. 
a js ° ° . OSTBAHNHOF, F P . % » ” 
GERMANY. 
Aix-la-Chapelle , ‘ ‘ J. A. MAYER . ° . . Library and Railway Station Booksta!l 
Pm ° ‘ ° LIBRARY BARTH . ; ‘ Flisenbrunnen, and 3, Holzgraben. 
Baden-Baden . ‘ ° Cc. WHED . ‘ ‘ ‘ Leopoldplatz 
Berlin . » . : E. ILGES . : . . i Newsagent, Passage, Unter den Linden, 
” a ae - .  GKORG STILKE . : ; 31, Dorotheenstrasse. 
oo ° . ‘ . LILIENTHAL 
aud the principal Railway Stations dl Berlin 
Cologne ° . C. A. NIESSEN ‘ . ° 6, Domhof. 
a ; P . F. G. SCHMITZ . ‘ P Library, Hohestrasse. 
Dresden F ‘ C. TITTMAN . ‘ : ’ 15 Pragerstrasse. 
Pa e ° E. WEIGAND . Fe ; ij RailwayStation Bookstall (Bohmischer). 


-_ 


Ems . . e Se os . J KIRCHBERGER ... Library 
Frankfort-on-Main . . J. VATERNAHM ° e Railway Station Bookstall. 
Hamburg . -.- -. . =J.W.BASEDOW . .  . 19-21, Brodschrangen. 
Hanover ° ° . e THEO. SCHULZE . ‘ ‘ 85, Osterstrasse, and Railway Station 
Heidelberg . ° P . BANGEL & SCHMITT . F 5, Leopoldstrasse. 
$s ° ° ‘ ‘ CARL SCHMITT . 
Homburg v. d. H. o-* F, SCHICK . . . ° Library. 
Rosenheim . &, . ARNO LOTH « «© Etkeeey. 
Bad Schwalbach r ‘ B. MAURER , e P ‘ Library, 
Stuttgart . e ° ° K. WITTWER . ° ° ‘ 32, Friedrichstrasse and Railway 


Station. 
Wiesbaden . . ° . LUCKE ; . . . . Railway Station. 
‘ ° , ‘ JACOB LEVI ... . . The Colonnade. 
FRANCE. 
Aix-les-Bains . e . MAISON MERMOZ. ° ° Place du Revard. 
= . ‘ . SERENTE . ‘ - ° ° 
Biarritz ° ° > re V. BENQUET . : ° é Place de la Mairie. 
Pe ‘ ; Fe F L. JUGAND , ° ‘ 3, Rue Mazagran. 
Cannes. ° ° ° ° VICTOR PERRIER, e ‘ 4, Rue d’Antibes. 
a 6 . . ‘ P F. ROBAUDY . ‘“ ‘ ° 42, Rue d’Antibes. 
“ ° ° P . ° Cc. B FAST. ° ° 45, Rue d’Antibes, 
Dieppe . > P F ‘ COURSIERES FIL S ° ‘ 52, Grand Rue. 
P ° ° r : ‘ COLLIARD i F ‘ ‘ 14, Rue de la Barre, 
Havre . r ; P a BOURDIGNON ‘ ‘ ‘ Librairie. 
Marseilles j ‘ ‘ MME. DUMONT ‘ ‘ ‘ Kiosque, Rue Noailles. 
ie ‘ . : , H. BLANCARD ‘i . ‘ 17, Rue de Paradis, 
Mentone , ‘ P i VVE, C. MATHIEU . ‘ 24, Rue St. Michel 
Monte Carlo ; : . H. SINET . s ‘ > ‘ Kiosque des Journaux, 
Nice . . . : « Gr AYRE . ‘ i 4 , 1, Avenue de la Gare, 
* ° ‘ : é 3 je. CASTELLANI . % A 62, Rue Gioffredo. 
ne R ° ‘ ‘ ‘ LEVENT & CHEVALIER . 50, Quai St. Jean Baptiste. 
a : : : . . MME. VVE. TIMOTEI . . 14, Rue Castiglione. 
Paris . . e . ° F. TENNANT PAIN ‘ . 30, Rue Taitbout. 
ee ° ‘ . . . BRENTANO . be % ° 37, Avenue de |'Opera, 
- ° ° ‘ ‘ . BYRON LIBRARY . ° ° 8, Rue Castiglione. 
‘is s ‘ ‘ ‘ ° GALIGNANI LIBRARY. ° 224, Rue de Rivoli. 
po . ‘ F ? ‘ NEAL’S LIBRARY . . S 148, ae 
a - Pe R THE CELTIC . i ‘ ‘ 37, Rue Marbeut. 
tua the principal Kiosques on the Paris Boulevards, and Railway Stations. 
a ae MME, PUEL . ‘ ; ; Librairie du Parc Royal (Puy de Déme) 
Trouville ‘ E F : H. LEDUN * ° 7 = 63, Rue des Bains. 
Vichy . e ° ‘ ‘ GIROND BERNE . : ‘ Place des 4 Chemins. 


Also the Railway Station Bookstalls throughout France. 





NOTICE.—// there is any difficulty in obtaining the PALL MALL Macazine, F. Tennant Pain, 21, Farringdon 
Avenue, London, and 30, Rue Tatibout, Paris, will forward single copies on receipt of 1s. ad., which may be 
sent in Stamps of any Country, Any Single Number of the PAL "Mass. GAZETTE will be sent on receipt 
of 2d. in any Country's Stamps. 
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INSURANCE DIRECTORY 


OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 








FIRE AND LIFE 


OFFICES. 


































County Fire Office 

Eagle Insurance Company 
Economic Life Assurance Society . 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New ‘York: 


Provident Life Office ‘ 

Royal Exchange Assurance Corporation 
Scottish Provident Institution 

Scottish Widows Fund 

Sun Life Assurance Society .. 


Royal Exchange Assurance Corporation 
Scottish Provident Institution 
Scottish Widows Fund.. 


County Fire and Provident Life Offices .. 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
Royal Exchange Assurance Corporation 


North British and Mercantile 
Scottish Provident Institution 
Scottish Widows Fund.. 


County Fire Office 
Eagle Insurance Company 
Provident Life Office 


County Fire Office 
Eagle Insurance Company 
Provident Life Company 


County Fire Office 

Eagle Insurance Company 
North British and Mercantile Insurance Company . 
Provident Life Office 


oe 


Economic Life Assurance Society .. ; 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
i Provident Life Office 
| Royal Exchange Assurance Corporation 


County Fire Office 
Eagle Insurance Company . - 
Royal Exchange Assurance Corporation. ‘ oe 
Scottish Provident Institution 

Scottish Widows Fund 





LONDON. 


North British and Mercantile Insurance nail we 


EDINBURGH. 


North British and Mercantile Insurance Company .. 


DUBLIN. 


GLASGOW. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


BRISTOL. 


LEEDS. 


‘LIVERPOOL. 


} MANCHESTER. 


so, Regent Street, W., and 14, Cornhill, 1.G 
79, Pall Mall, S.W. 

6, New Bridge Street, E.C, 

17 & 18, Cornhill, E.C. 

61, Threadneedle Street, E.C. 

so, Regent Street, W., and 14, Cornhill, E.C, 
Royal Exchange, E.C. 

17, King William Street, E.C, 

28, Cornhill, E.C. 

Threadneedle Street, E.C, 


64, Princes Street, E.C, 
68, George Street. 

6, St. Andrew’s Square, 
9, St. Andrew’s Square, 


113, Grafton Street. 
63, Upper Sackville Street, 
5, College Green. 


102, St. Vincent Street. 
29, St. Vincent Place. 
114, West George Street. 


61, Colmore Row. 
Eagle Insurance Buildings, Colmore Row. 
59 & 61, Colmore Row. 


Clare Street. 
Eagle Insurance Buildings, Baldwin Street. 
Provident Buildings, Clare Street, 


9, East Parade. 

Eagle Insurance Buildings, Park Row. 
Commercial Buildings, Park Row. 

9, East Parade. 


12, St. George’s Crescent. 

2, Exchange Street East. 

Bank Chambers, 3, Cook Street. 
5, Dale Street. 





68, Fountain Street. 
64, Cross Street. 
96, King Street. 

10, Albert Square, 
21, Albert Square. 





A LONG WAY AHEAD” 











B= His: MAJESTY’S 
B TYPEWRITER MAKERS 


98, UPPER THAMES S", LONDON, EC. 


city SHOW ROOMS 
12 « 14, QUEEN VICTORIA ST‘, LONDON, E.C, 
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S Keep out of the Ruts. 


Getting into a rut is so easy that most of us slip into one some 
time or another. It is so pleasant travelling in a rut, always 
smooth, nothing to disturb one’s serenity, no trouble to drive, just 
letting the reins go slack. 





There are drawbacks—you. can’t steer, you must travel slowly. 
It is also an interesting fact that ruts always lead downhill. 


Nations find it as easy to get into ruts as do individuals, and 
the ruts are all downhill. 


Professional and Commercial Firms find it easy to get into ruts, 
especially in Office routine; it is easy, saves thinking, but leads 
downhill. 


Why not get out of the Pen Rut? 


The slow tedious pen which, as compared with a typewriter in 
speed, is about equivalent to a donkey cart competing with a motor 
ear. On some roads you can get out of one rut and fall into 
another. Don't get out of the pen rut, and fall into the original 
hidden writing typewriter rut. * 


The Royal Bar-Lock 


WITH ITS WRITING ALWAYS IN SIGHT, got out of the rut into 
which typewriter makers had fallen—got out of the rut of hidden 
writing lift up the paper to see what you are doing machines. 


There are no ruts with the Royal Bar-Lock. We keep the High- 
way to Suecess smooth and solid, by keeping the road in good 
order with new features of solid merit. The Typewriter Highway 
has been paved for 14 years with Bar-Lock inventions. 


It is the only Typewriter. the writing of which is always in 
sight from “Dear Sir,” to ‘ Yours truly.” 

It is as rapid, as it is easy; as strong as it is simple; and as 
durable, as Sheffield stecl ean make its wide adjustable bearings. 


In Offices where there are Bar-Locks and other Typewriters, 
it is the Bar-Lock that is always used for Carbon manifolding or 
cutting Duplicator stencils. .That one fact speaks more for the 
strength of the Bar-Lock than volumes we could write. 


The Royal Bar-Lock has been adopted by the largest Type- 
writer Users in the country. (Sce p. 4.) 





You are in good company when owning a Bar-Lock. Why not 
examine one and see what it will do toward keeping your Offico 
out of the ruts? 








~< — > 
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‘> It Can Be Relied Upon. 


That is a great feature of the Royal Bar-Lock. _ That it makes 
a good impression goes without saying—* Visible writing” appeals 
to every unprejudiced person—but its great feature és étfs depend- 
ability. It is as true as a tried friend. 


Oe 


Its First Cost is the 
Only Cost. 


a sn 


As an illustration of this we recently traced up the cost of 
maintaining the many hundred Bar-Locks supplied to the various 
Government Departments during the past thirteen years—the cost 
worked out at is. 0d. per-annum per machine. 


The Royal Bar-Lock is made to last. 


We want you to give the Bar-Lock a test. It will cost you nothing to acquaint 
yourself with its merits and it will bring you profit in the saving of your clerk’s 
time, in convenience, and in better work. 


We will gladly send a Bar-Lotk to your office for free trial. Weare quite sure 
that a six days’ test will ccmpletely prove to you that it constitutes supreme 
excellence in typewriters. 


We have a booklet that tells the successful and interesting story of the Bar-Lock 
Typewriter. We send it post free. 





His Majesty’s Typewriter Makers, 


The Typewriter Company, L** 


HEAD OFFICES AND WORKSHOPS: 


198, Upper Thames Street, London, E.C. 
(TELEPHONES 996 BANK, 1494 CENTRAL.) 
SHOW RCOMS: 


12 & 14, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C, 


TELEPHONE TELEPHONE 
BIRMINGHAM: 5, Victoria Square 04962 MANCHESTER : 76, Mosley Street 4644 
(Opposi ese) J 


e Council Hoi ( Opposite Art Gallery) 
BRISTOL: 28, Baldwin Street ... 01517 | NEWCASTLE: St.Nicholas Chmbrs 03126 
CARDIFF: 38, Mount Stuart Square 01290 SHEFFIELD: 8, Orchard Street. 
DUBLIN: 43, Dame Street... .» 02167 ~-- 

EDINBURGH: 52, Frederick Street — ADELAIDE, S.A.: 34, Royal Exchange. 
GLASGOW : 22, Renfield St., Corp. 1995 CAPE TOWN: 13, Burg Street. 

LEEDS: 17, Park Lane ... . 03043 SYDNEY, N.S.W.: 4, Victoria Arcade. 
LIVERPOOL: 41b North John Street 2405 WELLINGTON, N.Z.: 42, Lambton Quay. 
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First in Rank. 
His Majesty the King uses in the Royal Palaces 
5 times as many Bar- 
Locks as all other makes 
combined. 


First in H.M. Government. 
The three rargest Govern- | - 
ment Departments :—The \US¢ 3 times as many 
General Post Office,| Bar-Locks as. all other 


The Navy and Army -} makes combined. 


First in Cities. 
The three largest Corpora-| use 3 times as many 
tions: — London, Glas-\Bar-Locks as all other 
gow, Liverpool- - - °| makes combined. 


First in Insurance. 
The three largest Insur-'\ 
ance Companies: — The F 
London & Lancashire, |\¥S° 8 times as many 
The Liverpool, London | Bar-Locks as all other 
& Globe, The Mutual |™akes combined. 
Life of New York- - -| 


First in Commerce. 
The Three Largest Com-\ 
mercial Companies:—The| use 9 times as many 
Bank of England, The | Bar-Locks as all other 
Eastern Telegraph Co.,! makes combined. 
Messrs. Lever Bros., Ltd. } 


The above mentioned use over 1,500 Bar-Locks, and previously used 
the old-style Hidden-Writing Machines, 




















‘The Wise Man Profits by the Experience of others.’ 
IS IT GOOD COMMON SENSE ¢0 go on buying old style, hidden-writing. 
non-automatic Typewriters, after seeing the results recorded abeve? It costs wu nothing 
to make a trial, Why not investigate our claims, that the new Royal r-Lock 
will do more work in a given time, and do it better, than any other Typewriter? 


A Liberal Allowance for Ojd Machines of other 
makes. 











with 
Libra 
Milwz 






























DELICIOUS 
NUTRITIOUS 






SAVORY 
& 
MOORE'S 


** Excellent— 
of great value."’ 
LaNcerT. 










In Tins, 2s. 6d. 
Half Tins Samples), 1s. 64, 





























TOURISTS 


Travelling in AMERICA will not have reached the climax of RAIL- 
WAY TRAVEL until they have taken a trip through the beautiful 


STATE OF WISCONSIN 


and along by the side of 


THE GREAT RIVER MISSISSIPPI 


through lowa to St. Paul and Minneapolis, to explore the lovely scenery 
of the Mississippi Valley, as seen through the windows of the famous 


“PIONEER LIMITED” 


of the CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL RAILROAD. 











This Train is a veritable 


PALACE ON WHEELS, 


with Electric Light in every berth, and Steam Heat throughout. This train is composed ot Buffet, 
Library, Smoking Car, two Standard Sleepers, one Compartment Car, one Parlour Car, from Chicago to 
Milwaukee, Sleeping Cars and Compartment Car from Chicago to Minneapolis. Dining Car, where 
meals are served @ lacarte. Every possible luxury known to the railway world which money can buy 

‘,will be found on these magnificent trains, which run, one each way, from Chicago at 6.30 p.m. ; 
Minneapolis, 7.20 p.m. 








For information as to tickets for Sleeping Car accommodation apply— 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL TICKET OFFICE, ADAM ST., CHICAGO, ILLS. 
Passengers wishing to take advantage of this route to the West have 
only to ask for their tickets vid the MILWAUKEE LINE at any office. 








j 25 per cent. Discount 
for Cash, or 145. 6d. 
per month (second- 
hand, 10s. 6d. per 


month) on the Three 
Years’ System.—Lists free of CHAS. STILES & CO., 74 and 76, Southampton Row, 
London, W.C. (Removed from 40 and 42, Southampton Row). PIANOS EXCHANGED. 


BECHSTEIN PIANOS =: 


on the Three Years’ System, at advantageous prices and terms.—Lists and particulars free 
}of CHAS. STILES & CO., 74 and 76, Southampton Row, London, W.C. (Removed 
| rom 4° and 42, Southampton Row). 























From all Wine Merchants, HENNESSY’ S 
voaoun THREE STAR 
BRANDY, 


From all Licensed Grocers, {F YOU' INSIST UPON IT. 








Scapmakers 
Rovai Warrants 
THEIR MAJESTIES 


* aUileg and QuEED 


MARTELLS | 
THREE STAR 
BRANDY. 


AN: ‘ENTIRELY: NEw 


‘PERFUME 

















Pics ys a i ec im: ig A’ J | he 
BUTTER- SCOTCH | | .f ‘SWEETEST vi 
(The Celebrated Sweet for Children), 4 + ay * OF ODOURS 4 


» PERFUME 2 Per BoTTLe » Face Powner I Per Box 


"Aaksns whotiseme er Soap 2’ Per BOX or 3 TABLETS 
Coegecterengs* eJ.GROSSMITH & SON openness | ONDON 


Re ‘ 
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he New York Pos st Office as second-class mail matter. Sweseription, abroad, 16s. per annum. 
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